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General  Introduction 


Human  beings  create  societies  by  imposing  order  upon  their  relationships  with 
one  another  and  their  environment  and  assigning  meaning  to  their  experience. 
The  result  is  a  structure  that  consists  of  the  fundamental  rules  and  boundaries 
regulating  the  activities  of  each  individual.  This  structure  embodies  a  series  of 
concepts  that  name,  classify  and  order  people. 

Despite  enormous  differences  in  detail,  every  culture  uses  the  biological  dif¬ 
ference  between  women  and  men  to  classify  individuals  and  assign  them  social 
roles.  Stereotypes  reinforce  this  framework  with  theories  of  the  innate  differ¬ 
ences  between  women  and  men  in  appearance,  capacity,  intelligence,  and  emo¬ 
tional  characteristics.  These  differences  are  emphasized  and  accentuated  by  the 
socialization  of  individuals  to  adopt  appropriate  dress,  manners,  and  education. 
Finally,  a  gender-based  division  of  labor  is  one  of  the  universal  characteristics 
of  human  society. 

Because  interpretations  of  reality  inevitably  reflect  the  perspective  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  observer,  the  power  involved  in  creating  these  concepts  is  enormous. 
Imposing  order  on  human  life  and  the  human  environment  invariably  includes 
evaluating  the  worth  of  different  individuals  or  groups  and  their  activities  and, 
often,  arranging  them  into  hierarchies  as  well.  Furthermore,  once  a  conceptual 
structure  is  articulated  and  accepted  as  accurate,  it  exerts  pressure  on  people  to 
conform  to  it  on  both  the  individual  and  social  levels. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  significance  that  throughout  human  history  men 
have  had  far  greater  power  than  women  to  name,  classify,  and  order  the  worlds 
in  which  they  both  live.  It  is  still  unclear  why  this  is  so,  but  the  result  has  been  a 
persistent  denigration  of  women  and  their  activities.  Male  perception  of  women 
as  “The  Other”  has  not  been  balanced  by  reciprocal  dialogue.  Instead  it  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  establishment  of  more  or  less  intensive  systems  of  female 
subordination.  Diverse  social  structures  and  supporting  ideologies  created  by 
men  confine  as  well  as  define  women  by  restricting  them  to  roles  and  activities 
described  as  feminine.  Women  frequently  find  themselves  in  the  painful  position 
of  trying  to  conform  to  life-cycle  patterns  and  roles  that  do  not  reflect  their  own 
talents  and  inclinations.  If  they  fail,  or  refuse,  they  are  relegated  to  the  margins 
of  a  society  that  cannot  recognize  their  existence. 

Not  only  does  male  control  of  the  descriptive  and  prescriptive  process  of 
socialization  distort  female  behavior  and  attitudes,  but  it  also  tends  to  transform 
women  into  a  powerless  and  inarticulate  group.  Women  lose  both  the  ability  to 
shape  their  destinies  and  to  voice  their  discontent.  At  the  same  time  their  silence 
permits  men  to  ignore  those  female  activities  and  achievements  that  do  not 
conform  to  dominant  values  and  accepted  social  definitions.  Male  descriptions 
of  what  women  are  doing  and  thinking  are,  therefore,  unlikely  to  be  accurate. 
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Or,  they  may  be  all  too  accurate,  where  women  have  had  little  choice  but  to  do 
as  they  have  been  told. 

The  problem  of  understanding  women’s  experience  in  the  past  and  in  con¬ 
temporary  societies  is  compounded  by  the  monopoly  that  men  have  exercised 
over  scholarship  throughout  most  of  our  history.  Men  have  interpreted  social 
patterns  on  the  basis  of  male  observations  and  the  work  of  other  male  scholars. 
Indeed,  to  some  extent,  the  universal  pattern  of  female  subordination  and  social 
marginality  may  be  an  illusion  created  by  the  fact  that  we  still  see  women  pre¬ 
dominantly  through  men’s  eyes. 

In  March  1973  the  First  Berkshire  Conference  on  the  History  of  Women  met 
at  Douglass  College  to  bring  together  feminist  historians  committed  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  integrating  women  into  history  and  looking  at  the  past  from  women’s 
point  of  view.  About  500  people  gathered  to  attend  a  dozen  panels.  Subse¬ 
quently,  Mary  Hartman  and  Lois  Banner  published  an  anthology  of  some  of 
the  papers  delivered  at  the  conference  in  a  volume  appropriately  entitled  Clio's 
Consciousness  Raised.  Nine  years  later,  some  1,500  scholars  attended  the  Fifth 
Berkshire  Conference  on  the  History  of  Women  at  Vassar  College  to  participate 
in  a  program  that  included  135  panels  and  workshops.  Our  volume  contains  a 
small  sampling  of  the  many  excellent  papers  delivered  at  the  Vassar  meeting. 

The  main  purpose  of  Clio’s  Consciousness  Raised  was  “to  place  women 
within  their  social  context.”  A  number  of  the  essays  used  hitherto  neglected 
sources  to  uncover  the  real  lives  of  women  in  the  past.  Others  explored  the  ways 
in  which  dominant  myths  and  received  opinions  about  women’s  nature  and 
roles  influenced  the  behavior  of  both  women  and  men.  The  Hartman  and  Ban¬ 
ner  volume  was  both  influential  and  popular.  It  played  an  important  role  in 
demolishing  the  old  masculinist  history. 

A  decade  of  exciting  and  innovative  work  on  the  history  of  women  followed 
the  publication  of  Clio’s  Consciousness  Raised.  Increasingly,  feminist  historians 
recognized  that  understanding  their  past  involved  more  than  placing  women  in 
a  social  context  already  conceptualized  by  generations  of  male  scholars.  They 
had  to  revise  their  whole  vision  of  history  in  order  to  include  the  social  spaces  in 
which  women  lived  and  carried  out  their  most  significant  activities.  They  also 
perceived  that,  by  and  large,  women  existed  outside  of  and  apart  from  the 
structure  that  defined  and  dominated  their  societies.  Therefore,  feminist  histori¬ 
ans  increasingly  studied  the  complex  ways  in  which  women  accommodated  to, 
manipulated,  modified,  and  rebelled  against  the  structure  that  ignored  or  op¬ 
pressed  them. 

The  papers  in  this  collection  support  and  illustrate  this  perspective  on  women’s 
history.  The  essays  in  part  1,  “Defined  by  the  Structure,”  show  how  male-created 
institutions  and  ideologies  in  four  different  societies  ignored,  confined,  or  mis¬ 
represented  female  lives.  Part  2,  “Adapting  the  Structure,”  focuses  on  women 
from  three  cultures  who  adapted  the  conventional  female  roles  of  mother, 
daughter,  and  holy  woman  to  pursue  activities  normally  outside  their  sphere. 
They  consciously  accepted  the  limitations  imposed  on  them,  but  in  practice 
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redefined  the  roles  they  were  filling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  groups  of 
women  discussed  in  part  3,  “Eroding  the  Structure,”  changed  the  meaning  of 
womanhood  in  their  cultures  and  reached  across  existing  barriers  between 
women  of  different  classes,  races,  and  nationalities.  They  did  so,  however,  with¬ 
out  articulating  a  new  conceptual  structure  for  defining  a  new  place  for  women 
in  society.  Although  they  were  often  on  the  brink  of  criticizing  and  rejecting 
male  dominance,  they  never  actually  did  so.  Instead,  they  disguised  the  full 
significance  of  what  they  were  doing  by  explaining  their  activities  in  ideological 
terms  acceptable  to  their  contemporaries.  This  tactic  allowed  them  to  flow  across 
the  boundaries  that  normally  confined  female  lives  without  openly  attacking  the 
established  institutional  structure.  The  nineteenth-century  and  early-twentieth- 
century  American  women  who  appear  in  part  4,  “Articulating  a  New  Structure,” 
had  far  more  radical  intentions.  They  openly  acknowledged  that  they  wanted  to 
redefine  women’s  social  position  and  articulated  a  genuinely  feminist  program. 
Indeed,  Ellen  Dubois  argues  that  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  sought  to  eliminate 
gender  entirely  as  a  classificatory  agent.  Because  these  women  were  concerned 
with  fundamental  issues  of  power,  they  emphasized  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
among  all  women  to  achieve  their  goals.  Paradoxically,  their  dialogues  with  each 
other  both  insisted  on  female  solidarity  and  exposed  the  ways  in  which  religious 
and  class  differences  actually  divided  women.  Finally,  the  papers  in  part  5, 
“Confronting  the  Old  Structure,” focus  on  women  in  four  different  societies  who 
engaged  in  radical  or  revolutionary  political  activity  aimed  at  transforming  gen¬ 
der  relations  in  their  cultures  and  restructuring  the  lives  of  both  women  and 
men. 

As  all  of  these  papers  show,  interpreting  women’s  history  in  terms  of  their 
complex  interaction  with  the  structure  that  defines  and  orders  their  lives  provides 
a  stimulating  framework  for  the  work  of  feminist  historians.  This  approach  has 
the  advantage  of  recognizing  both  women’s  subordinate  status  and  their  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  evade  and  redraw  the  boundaries  defining  their  lives.  Despite  their 
relative  lack  of  power,  some  women  in  every  society  insisted  on  the  right  to  a 
degree  of  autonomy  in  choosing  their  roles  and  activities.  Like  Boydena  Wilson’s 
Muslim  women  in  the  classical  period,  they  were  forever  appearing  in  unex¬ 
pected  places,  doing  unexpected  things. 

The  grand  achievement  of  work  on  women’s  history  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  to  rescue  women  from  the  oblivion  to  which  traditional  scholarship  con¬ 
signed  them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  women  are  subjects  as  well  as  objects  in 
the  long  story  of  the  human  past.  The  Berkshire  Conferences  on  the  History  of 
Women  have  played  a  major  role  in  stimulating  and  publicizing  this  research. 
We  are,  therefore,  particularly  proud  to  present  a  selection  from  the  papers 
delivered  at  the  fifth  of  these  conferences. 

Barbara  Harris  and  JoAnn  McNamara 

New  York,  March  1984 


f.  Defined  by  the  Structure 


Introduction 


The  chapters  in  this  section  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  conceptual  structures 
created  by  men  define  women’s  lives  and  try  to  force  them  into  conformity  with 
those  definitions.  The  first  paper,  by  Boydena  Wilson,  uses  city  ordinances  to 
explore  the  urban  world  of  classical  Islam.  The  clear  intention  of  these  codes 
was  to  exclude  women  from  public  life  by  enclosing  them  physically  in  their 
homes  and  hiding  them  behind  veils  and  keeping  them  in  silence  in  public  places. 
Wilson’s  evidence  shows  that  women  continually  defied  these  regulations  by 
expressing  their  own  identities  through  female  networks  and  independent,  if 
illicit,  activities.  She  reveals  a  vibrant  world  in  which  women  literally  climbed 
over  walls  and  ran  across  rooftops  to  find  one  another,  a  world  created  by  women 
that  spread  from  ordinary  homes  to  the  fringes  of  the  criminal  underground. 

Jean  Friedman’s  essay  demonstrates  that  the  structure  of  evangelical  churches 
in  the  antebellum  American  South  operated  in  similar  ways  to  isolate  women 
within  their  families  and  control  their  behavior.  Unlike  their  more  urbanized 
northern  sisters,  southern  women  were  unable  to  form  a  church-based  network 
that  expanded  their  sphere  and  increased  their  social  power,  a  failure  that  Fried¬ 
man  convincingly  attributes  to  the  pattern  of  settlement  and  stage  of  economic 
development.  On  the  positive  side,  she  notes  how  important  kin  relationships 
were  to  women  as  sources  of  affection  and  support  in  times  of  crisis.  Joel 
Rosenthal  makes  a  similar  observation  about  the  role  of  kin  in  the  lives  of 
aristocratic  women  in  medieval  England.  Like  Friedman,  Gwen  Gampel  focuses 
on  the  ways  in  which  the  social  structure  oppressed  women  in  the  early  Ameri¬ 
can  South.  She  demonstrates  conclusively  that  equity  courts  in  seventeenth- 
century  Maryland  failed  to  ameliorate  the  common-law  disabilities  of  wives  who 
had  the  legal  status  of  femes  coverts  (“covered  women”).  Contrary  to  Mary 
Beard’s  assertion  that  equity  played  a  significant  role  in  improving  women’s  legal 
position,  Gampel’s  examination  of  specific  cases  that  brought  women  into  the 
proprietor’s  court  proves  over  and  over  that  women  were  powerless  against  the 
system  in  this  kind  of  direct  confrontation.  What  is  most  compelling  about  her 
analysis  is  the  way  in  which  she  connects  the  irrelevance  of  equity  to  women’s 
whole  economic,  political,  and  familial  position.  Even  in  this  extremely  disad¬ 
vantageous  situation,  many  women  achieved  significant  social  mobility  through 
marriage.  They  began  life  as  indentured  servants  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale  and  ended  with  enough  property  to  warrant  legal  action  for  its  protection. 

Joel  Rosenthal’s  study  of  aristocratic  widows  in  medieval  England  is  con¬ 
cerned  less  with  the  ways  in  which  the  structure  of  society  oppressed  women 
than  with  ways  that  standard  perceptions  of  a  normal  life  cycle  failed  to  account 
adequately  for  their  experiences.  Women  did  not  progress  through  the  predict¬ 
able  age-connected  life  cycle  of  men,  particularly  where  widowhood  fell  on  them 
randomly,  at  any  age,  and  disrupted  the  emotional  networks  as  well  as  the  social 
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and  economic  context  of  their  lives.  Widows  had  a  good  deal  of  control  over 
whether  or  not  they  remarried,  and  therefore  exercised  some  power  in  moving 
from  one  family  connection  to  another.  Their  wills  show  how  complicated  their 
kin  networks  became  because  of  multiple  marriages  and  how  personal  affection 
gave  their  bequests  an  unpredictable  quality.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
wills  of  men,  which  reveal  a  high  degree  of  conformity  to  structured  obligations 
imposed  by  the  recognized  claims  of  lineage. 

Together,  these  essays  illustrate  different  facets  of  the  experiences  of  women 
living  within  societies  ordered  and  dominated  by  men.  Law  and  custom  obliter¬ 
ated  their  identities,  excluded  them  from  male  patterns  of  life,  and  forced  them 
to  create  their  own  patterns  in  extremely  restricted  circumstances.  Women  were 
both  resourceful  and  imaginative  in  shaping  their  lives  to  conform  to  their  own 
images  and  broadening  the  spheres  allotted  to  them.  But,  as  all  these  chapters 
show,  the  effort  to  gain  autonomy  required  a  persistent  struggle  against  domi¬ 
nant  ideological  and  social  structures.  Despite  their  status  and  power,  medieval 
dowagers  were  perceived  only  as  nuisances,  whose  longevity  interrupted  the 
passage  of  wealth  from  one  man  to  another,  while  planters’  wives  in  colonial 
Maryland  and  urban  women  in  classical  Islam  were  hardly  expected  to  exist  at 
all — one  was  covered,  the  other  veiled. 


1.  Glimpses  of  Muslim  Urban  Women  in 
Classical  Islam 


Boydena  R.  Wilson 


Most  studies  of  Muslim  women  in  classical  Islam1  deal  either  directly  or  tan¬ 
gentially  with  women’s  legal  status.  Typical  of  these  studies  are  those  exploring 
aspects  of  women  in  Malikite  law  (one  of  the  four  Sunni  legal  schools)  or 
women  in  Islamic  law  (Shari ‘a),  particularly  as  these  relate  to  the  maternal 
relationship,  to  marriage,  and,  as  one  might  expect,  to  divorce.2  These  studies 
paint  an  image  of  Muslim  women  as  secluded  and,  therefore,  as  “protected” 
from  society,  as  venturing  into  the  world  outside  of  the  home  only  when  attired 
properly  and  accompanied  by  an  appropriate3  male  escort.  The  value  of  these 
studies  is  considerable,  but  because  they  have  focused  on  women  as  portrayed 
in  the  law,  they  have  tended  to  show  us  an  ideal  order  of  society,  not  the  society 
in  which  people  actually  lived.  The  historian  who  seeks  evidence  of  the  living 
realities  for  Muslim  women  of  the  classical  era  is  forced  to  turn  elsewhere. 

In  seeking  to  avoid  the  static  quality  of  the  “Qur  a«-and-woman”or  “Islamic- 
law-and-female”  approaches  cited  above,  I  have  turned  to  another  genre  of 
legalistic  literature — the  hisba  manuals.  This  evidence,  though  fragmentary, 
affords  the  historian  some  insight  into  the  activities  of  Muslim  urban  women, 
some  of  whom  refused  to  comply  with  society’s  efforts  to  seclude  them.  Indeed, 
this  literature  suggests  that  insofar  as  some  urban  women  were  concerned,  the 
secluded  Muslim  woman  was  a  myth. 

These  collections  of  regulations  guided  an  urban  official,  the  muhtasib ,4  in 
preserving  morals  and  prohibiting  reprehensible  acts  in  Muslim  cities.  As  an 
inspector  of  acts  that  were  committed  in  public — for  he  was  not  empowered  to 
go  behind  closed  doors — this  official  legally  made  everyone’s  business  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Appointed  by  the  caliph  or  the  caliph’s  surrogate,  the  muhtasib  was  em¬ 
powered  to  be  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  both  Muslim  and  non- 
Muslim,  complied  with  Islamic  law. 

The  hisba  manuals  are  grounded  in  Islamic  law.  Few  of  these  are  extant  and 
most  stem  from  North  Africa  and  Spain.5  In  most  cases  they  contain  both 
theoretical  and  practical  advice.  The  theoretical  sections  of  these  works  are 
devoted  generally  to  descriptions  of  the  ideal  muhtasib ;  whereas  the  practical 
segments  describe,  at  times  quite  graphically,  those  specific  practices  that  must 
be  banned  by  the  muhtasib.  These  directives  regulate,  for  example,  artisans  and 
merchants,  street  maintenance,  the  building  of  houses,  pharmaceutical  formulas, 
preparation  of  the  dead  for  burial,  and  the  type  of  grave  in  which  the  body  is  to 
be  deposited.  Essentially  collections  of  “don’ts,”  these  manuals  reflect  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  Muslim  urban  society.  Via  the  admonitions  to  females  in  these  collections. 
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we  gain  an  insight  into  those  activities  of  Muslim  urban  women  that  run  counter 
to  Islamic  Law. 

That  the  mere  presence  of  a  female  would  incite  men  to  desire  her  is  a  con¬ 
stant  refrain  in  the  hisba  manuals.  Visits  to  cemeteries  and  ceremonies  bewailing 
the  dead  are  no  exceptions.  “Women  should  not  gather  in  cemeteries  and  other 
public  places;  for  such  gatherings  result  in  a  kind  of  display  which  might  lead  to 
sinful  attractions  and  acts,”  declares  al-‘Uqbani  of  fourteenth-century  Tlemcen. 
He  continues:  “They  display  themselves  to  young  men  who  pass  them  by  [which] 
leads  to  temptations  and  sin.  Sometimes  people  construct  private  places  in 
cemeteries  where  women  can  stay  freely  without  being  seen  by  male  visitors.” 
He  explains,  however,  that  these  private  places  are  “ineffective”  because  every¬ 
body  is  “curious”  and  “anxious”  to  see  the  women  who  are  gathered  there. 
Thus,  the  temptation  to  look  and  watch  these  women  is  more  “available  and 
exciting.”6 

“Prevent  them  from  lamenting  their  dead!”  echo  others.  “Women  have  no 
reward  for  following  a  bier,”  warns  al-Ukhuwwa  of  fourteenth-century  Egypt. 
He  assures  us,  however,  that  weeping — silent  weeping  unaccompanied  by  loud 
shrieks,  rending  garments,  or  beating  the  cheeks — is  permissible.  Women  might 
follow  the  bier  if  they  avoid  mingling  with  the  men  and  walk  behind  them.  But 
females  must  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  graves.  Admonishing  women  who 
worked  as  professional  mourners,  he  declares:  “Mourning  women,  singers,  and 
other  depraved  characters  shall  be  banished  from  the  town  if  they  exercise  their 
profession.”7  With  this  ‘Umar  al-Jarsifi  of  thirteenth-century  Spain  concurs. 
He  adds  that  this  ban  applies  to  all  young  women,  for  they  have  a  “tendency  to 
wear  attire  forbidden  by  religion.”8 

Indeed,  the  muhtasib  did  have  reason  for  grievance:  the  occasions  appear  to 
have  been  frequent  when  “honest”  women,  as  opposed  to  the  prostitutes  who 
plied  their  trade  among  the  graves,  gathered  to  weep  in  common.  Slapping 
their  faces,  tearing  their  clothes,  invading  the  streets  unveiled,  and  playing  tam¬ 
bourines  and  lutes,  they  bemoaned  the  dead  while,  as  the  hisba  manuals  tell  us, 
“evil-intentioned”  men  gathered  watching.9  Perhaps,  however,  a  note  of  wry 
finality  on  this  issue  is  given  by  the  legist  Yahya  b.  ‘Umar  of  ninth-century 
Qayrawan,  who  raises  the  question  in  the  style  of  some  hisba  manuals: 

1  asked  Yahya  b.  'Umar  about  a  dead  man’s  wife,  mother  or  sister  going  out 
to  the  cemetery  to  attend  the  burial  along  with  some  neighbors.  I  also  asked 
him  about  a  widow  that  would  visit  her  husband’s  grave  everyday.  Then, 
when  in  the  cemetery,  she  would  start  screaming  and  wailing  with  her  women 
companions.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  told  to  leave  and  not  go  out 
again  or  what?  Said  Yahya:  “1  am  not  convinced  of  [the  merits  of]  women 
going  out  to  the  cemetery  in  the  first  place.” 10 

If  they  did  not  go  to  the  cemetery  for  gatherings,  then  they  went  to  the  public 
baths  ( hammamat ).  Whether  it  was  to  a  public  bath  that  was  restricted  to 
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women  only,  on  women’s  day,  or  during  a  period  that  was  set  aside  for  them  in 
the  afternoon,"  Muslim  women  used  this  site  as  another  place  for  frolicking 
with  their  friends  and  evading  the  laws  that  sought  to  seclude  them. 

Indeed,  Islam’s  laws  of  hygiene  and  the  demand  for  the  ritual  purification  of 
the  believer  made  the  public  bath  a  prominent  feature  of  most  Muslim  cities. 
Tenth-century  Baghdad  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-seven  thousand  public  baths 
and  Cordoba  five  to  six  thousand.  Although  one  must  allow  for  some  element 
of  exaggeration  in  these  figures,  it  has  been  calculated  that  one  public  bath 
existed  for  every  fifty  inhabitants  in  tenth-century  Baghdad  and  one  for  every 
eighty  persons  in  ninth-century  Qayrawan.12  Although  owned  privately  and  run 
at  a  considerable  profit,  the  public  baths  were  regulated  strictly  by  the  muhtasib. 
Regulations  controlled  the  standards  for  temperatures,  humidity,  and  the  precise 
chemical  compositions  of  all  mixtures  that  were  used;  the  physical  appearance 
of  all  attendants,  including  a  ban  against  their  eating  onions  or  garlic  while  on 
duty;  the  instruments  of  barbers  and  hairdressers;  the  types  of  rinds,  pome¬ 
granate  peels,  to  be  used  by  the  masseuse;13  and,  fortunately  for  social  histori¬ 
ans,  the  women  who  used  the  facilities. 

Women  were  to  come  to  the  public  bath  only  for  general  health  and  post¬ 
partum  cleansing.14  In  an  effort  to  prevent  females  from  entering  the  baths  for 
mere  recreation  or  for  fornication,  as  the  sources  are  wont  to  charge,15  the  bath 
owner  was  ordered  not  to  allow  any  woman  into  the  bath  for  reasons  other  than 
health.16  It  does  appear,  however,  that  Muslim  women  went  to  the  baths  for 
other  reasons. 

At  least  one  muhtasib,  al-cUqbani,  raises  the  issue  of  females  bathing  along 
with  other  females.  The  question  is  asked:  “Should  the  bath  be  emptied  or 
should  the  woman,  brought  there  by  her  husband  because  of  her  illness  or  for 
postpartum  cleansing,  bathe  in  front  of  other  women?”  One  shaykh  answers: 
“A  woman  should  be  bathing  privately.”  “Even  if  she  covered  her  body  as  do 
most  men  in  public  baths?”  he  is  asked  again.  An  answer  is  given:  “Even  so,  she 
should  bathe  privately  because  the  whole  body  of  a  woman  is  considered  private 
and  it  is  sinful  to  look  at  and  there  is  no  approval  for  her  to  show  her  body  to 
other  women  or  to  undress  in  front  of  other  women.”17  In  the  same  corollary, 
another  shaykh  declares:  “If  a  woman  is  seen  naked  by  another  strange  woman, 
it  is  considered  [as  if  the  latter  were]  a  strange  man.  .  .  .  Thus,  a  woman  should 
either  bathe  privately  or  bathe  with  a  person  who  is  lawfully  allowed  to  look  at 
or  see  her  body,  e.g.,  a  mother,  a  grandmother,  a  daughter,  or  a  husband, 
etc.” 18 

The  anxiety  regarding  females  gazing  upon  the  nude  bodies  of  other  women, 
a  concern  evidenced  by  the  muhtasib  above,  appears  not  to  have  been  totally 
unfounded.  Lesbianism,  strictly  forbidden  in  Islamic  law,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  hisba  manuals.  In  a  section  entitled  “Sexual  Contact  between  Women,” 
al-'Uqbani  states: 

[There  are]  especially  corrupt  women  who  look  at  each  other’s  sexual  parts 

in  order  to  initiate  sexual  contact  between  themselves  which  some  of  them 
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prefer  or  find  more  pleasurable  than  with  a  man. ...  If  a  woman  is  known  to 
have  these  tendencies,  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out.  The  people  who 
are  taking  care  of  such  a  girl,  either  parents  or  others,  should  always  keep  an 
eye  on  her  behavior.  If  she  repeats  her  acts,  she  should  be  tied  by  her  feet, 
locked  up  at  home  and  never  allowed  to  go  out.  ...  As  to  whether  such 
people  should  go  to  jail  or  be  punished  at  home  by  their  parents,  the  latter  is 
preferable.19 

Giving  us  an  insight  into  the  techniques  of  the  Muslim  lesbian,  he  adds:  “When 
those  with  vaginas  wear  leather  devices  shaped  like  the  male  sexual  organ,  these 
will  be  cursed  and  damned  by  God.”20 

That  the  muhtasib' s  apprehension  of  female  homosexuals  did  not  prevent 
women  from  congregating  with  other  women  is  evident  from  the  sewing  and 
spinning  circles  (sg.  tawlza)  that  existed.  They  gathered  in  a  friend’s  home  even  if 
getting  there  entailed  climbing  the  walls  that  separated  one  house  from  another 
and  going  from  terrace  to  terrace,  as  women  frequently  did  in  fourteenth-century 
Fez.21  In  these  groups  they  sewed,  spun,  and  exchanged  news  of  their  private 
lives.  Indeed,  it  was  this  mutual  exchange  among  women  that  raised  the  ire  of  the 
muhtasib.  One  maintained  that  these  gatherings,  “whether  for  sewing  or  gossip¬ 
ing,  might  bring  problems  for  husbands  and  cause  newly  married  women  to 
revolt  and  disobey  their  husbands.  It  might  encourage  younger  women  to  go  out 
without  their  husband’s  knowledge  or  flee  their  homes  altogether;  thus  ruining 
the  family  structure  and  subjecting  themselves  to  various  sinful  temptations.”22 

It  is  also  evident  that  these  gatherings  were  not  always  solely  of  women.  “It 
happens,”  one  official  tells  us,  “that  in  our  society,  women  gather  in  a  party  or  a 
salon,  then  form  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  man  who  sings.  Such 
behavior  should  be  banned  and  the  person  responsible  for  organizing  such  a 
party  should  be  punished.  Such  a  person  will  also  be  damned  and  condemned 
by  God.”23 

God’s  condemnation,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  muhtasib ,  would  fall  not 
only  upon  those  women  who  gathered  for  social  occasions  but  also  upon  women 
who  congregated  for  economic  purposes.  I  have  already  noted  that  women  filled 
the  occupation  of  professional  mourner.  They  also  served  as  corpse  washers  (sg. 
al-ghasila )  of  deceased  females,  a  task  mandated  by  Islamic  law.  Both  occupa¬ 
tions  occasionally  entailed  difficulties  for  the  female  practitioner.  Indeed,  one 
ninth-century  police  chief  of  al-Fayyum  ordered  homosexuals,  bisexuals,  and 
professional  mourners  imprisoned,  with  an  additional  stipulation  prohibiting 
the  practices  of  darkening  the  face  with  nila ,  the  indigo  plant,  and  cutting  the 
hair — both  signs  of  women  in  mourning.24  Similarly,  the  female  corpse  washer 
often  found  herself  attacked  with  physical  and  verbal  abuse  upon  her  arrival  to 
prepare  the  corpse  for  burial.  In  a  lengthy  description  of  the  preparation  of  the 
corpse,  the  thirteenth-century  Maghrebin  author  Ibn  al-Hajj  devotes  four  lines 
to  a  description  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  this  female.  The  writer’s  advice  to  her: 
“Conceal  yourself!”25  Whether  or  not  she  heeded  his  advice  is  not  indicated. 
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There  were,  nevertheless,  countless  other  Muslim  women  who  did  not  hide 
themselves.  Female  merchants,  artisans,  and  consumers  in  general  gave  the 
muhtasib  many  an  anxious  moment.  In  a  corollary  to  the  law  entitled  “Con¬ 
cerning  Women  Sitting  in  Shops  and  Workshops  Chatting  with  Workers”  al- 
‘Uqbani  tells  us:  “[This  sitting  around]  includes  women  waiting  in  workshops 
for  something  to  be  repaired  and  delivered  to  them  (shoes,  bags,  dresses,  etc.) 
or  women  [who  are]  merely  hanging  around  for  long  periods  of  time  in  a  shop 
talking  and  joking  with  the  workers  or  salespersons.  To  make  things  worse, 
some  women  put  on  perfume  and  wear  provocative  dresses  when  going  out 
shopping.  These  misdeeds  should  all  be  avoided.”26 

In  a  similar  light,  a  muhtasib  of  tenth-century  Spain,  Ibn  £Abd  al-Ra’uf, 
warns  not  to  use  women  in  the  sale  of  thread  but  to  employ  only  old  men  who 
are  “worthy  of  trust ...  to  whom  honesty  is  known  and  [who  will  practice]  dis¬ 
cretion  which  they  have  evidenced  in  the  frequency  of  women  there,  in  the  talk 
that  they  hold,  and  in  the  commercial  dealings  that  they  have  with  them.”  He 
declares  further: 

It  is  urged  that  women  have  a  place  designated  where  they  might  gather  in 
order  to  sell  that  which  they  have  spun.  It  must  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
gather  in  the  shops.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  manner  and  in  any  case  that  a 
young  man  or  all  other  men  who  are  amorous  to  buy  from  them,  for  the 
Prophet . . .  said:  “Separate  the  breaths  of  the  men  and  the  women.”  He  who, 
of  either  category  enumerated,  appears  before  women  in  order  to  sell  or  buy, 
when  it  is  forbidden  to  him,  will  be  flogged  and  expelled  from  the  market.27 

Such  attempts  to  prevent  women  full  access  to  the  marketplace  fell  short  of 
the  goal.  In  rejecting  efforts  to  exclude  and  silence  them,  Muslim  women  used 
ingenious  methods  of  being  seen  and  heard.  Among  such  techniques  was  the 
practice  of  wearing  shoes  that  squeaked.  We  see  this  ruse  evident  in  a  chapter 
entitled  “On  Prohibiting  Women  from  Wearing  Slippers  with  Heels  that  Pro¬ 
duce  a  Certain  Noise.”  The  legist  Yahya  b.  cUmar  of  ninth-century  Qayrawan  is 
questioned: 

Should  the  makers  of  such  slippers  and  shoes  be  ordered  to  stop  their  produc¬ 
tion  since  a  woman  wearing  such  slippers  and  walking  in  a  public  place  or  a 
mall  could  attract  the  attention  of  men  who,  in  turn,  would  look  at  her  feet, 
then  subsequently  at  her  legs,  thus  initiating  in  them  a  sexual  desire?  .  .  . 
Should  a  woman  be  prohibited  from  wearing  such  slippers  and,  if  she  wears 
them  deliberately  to  attract  men,  should  she  be  punished  or  forced  to  take 
them  off?  Yahya  said:  “a  woman  should  not  wear  such  attractive  slippers; 
however,  she  should  be  notified  about  this  the  first  time.  If  she  disregards  the 
first  notice,  she  should  be  forced  to  take  them  off  and  the  pair  of  slippers 
should  be  torn  apart.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  such  a  woman  must  also  be 
punished.” 28 

At  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  muhtasib  Ibn  Bassam  adds:  “Shoe- 
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makers,  especially  when  making  women’s  slippers,  should  not  use  paper  or 
cardboard.  [This  will]  prevent  the  slippers  from  producing  a  noticeable  noise 
when  a  woman  is  walking;  this  will  prevent  men  from  noticing  her.”29 

Women  should  not  be  heard.  Women  must  not  be  seen.  Added  to  these 
maxims  was  another:  separate  the  “honest”  from  the  “dishonest”  woman — the 
respectable  female  from  the  whore.  Although  Islamic  law  prohibited  prostitu¬ 
tion,  the  practice  did  exist  within  Muslim  urban  centers.  Moreover,  the  degree 
to  which  it  flourished  or  was  suppressed  frequently  depended  upon  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  incumbent  ruler  or  his  surrogate.  Tenth-century  Cordoba  possessed 
its  “house  of  the  tax”  (dar  al  kharaj)\  the  public  brothel  was  so  designated 
because  it  was  taxed  by  the  authorities.30  The  thirteenth-century  Mamluk  sul¬ 
tans,  Qutuz  (1259-60)  and  Baybars  1  (1260-77),  limited  rather  than  banned 
the  trade;  the  former  closed  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  foreign  prostitutes,  the 
latter  banned  prostitution  in  Cairo  and  Old  Cairo.31  Not  surprisingly,  one  sees 
in  Mamluk  Egypt  a  tax  ( daminat  al-magharii )  levied  on  singers,  as  the  name 
indicates,  but  extended  to  include  prostitutes  also.  The  whores,  like  their  singing 
sisters,  paid  for  the  right  to  practice  their  trade  without  molestation.  Indeed,  the 
prostitutes’  fear  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  tax  collector  (male  or  female,  for 
both  held  the  office)  sometimes  prompted  them  to  attack  strangers  who  were 
passing  their  quarters.  Fear  of  punishment  by  the  tax  collector  frequently  moti¬ 
vated  whores  to  take  such  drastic  actions  as  holding  for  ransom  a  man  who  did 
not  partake  of  her  services  and  not  releasing  him  until  after  payment.32 

Perhaps  in  order  to  thwart  the  prostitutes’  techniques  of  luring  customers, 
Muhammad  b.  cAbdun  of  twelfth-century  Seville  ordered  them  not  to  bare  their 
heads  outside  of  public  houses.33  He  was  equally  concerned,  however,  that  re¬ 
spectable  women  not  be  mistaken  for  whores.  Stressing  differences  in  attire  and 
mannerisms  between  the  whore  and  the  respectable  female,  he  declared:  “Honest 
women  must  not  dress  in  the  manner  resembling  them.  It  is  necessary  to  forbid 
coquettish  techniques  when  they  are  among  them  and  from  organizing  gatherings 
for  recreation  if  they  do  not  have  the  authorization  of  their  husbands.”34 

The  same  official  was  concerned  also  with  the  lower  cadre  of  whore — the 
streetwalker.  Fully  aware  of  the  various  sites  frequented  by  this  saleswoman — 
notably,  cemeteries  and  marketplaces — he  spoke  to  her  potential  clients:  “Only 
men  of  good  faith  and  recognized  honesty  can  mix  with  women  for  commercial 
transactions.  The  members  of  the  corporations  must  be  on  the  lookout  to  apply 
this  rule.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  access  to  the  market  by  women  of 
the  embroidered  textile  [i.e.,  veil]  for  they  are  all  women  of  evil  life.”35 

These  “women  of  evil  life”  had  another  Muslim  sister  who  also  lived  on  the 
fringes  of  urban  society:  the  female  criminal.36  An  account  left  to  us  by  al- 
Saqati,  muhtasib  of  early  thirteenth-century  Malaga,  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  female 
accomplice  in  a  standard  “confidence”  game: 

The  slave  merchants  use  ingenious  women,  gifted  with  remarkable  beauty, 

who  know  the  Romance  tongue  and  how'  to  dress  like  Christians.  When  a 
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client,  who  is  not  of  that  city,  comes  to  ask  a  merchant  for  a  beautiful  slave- 
girl  who  is  recently  imported  from  Christian  countries,  the  merchant  promises 
him  that  he  will  find  her  quickly  and  fill  the  order.  In  order  to  increase  the 
client’s  anxiety,  the  merchant  sends  him  away.  Finally,  he  presents  the  buyer 
with  a  girl,  assuring  him  that  she  is  exhausted  from  her  journey  for  she  has 
only  recently  been  brought  from  the  north.  At  the  same  time,  the  merchant  is 
assured  of  the  cooperation  of  a  confederate  who  pretends  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  slave  and  who  is  to  receive  the  money.  The  client  buys  the  slave  in  the 
major  market .  .  .  and  thus  pays  dearly.  He  is  enraptured  by  the  fact  that  his 
is  a  rare  commodity — a  recently  imported  slave  of  which  he  can  boast.  When 
the  market  closes,  the  two  confederates  divide  the  money  with  the  “slave.” 
She  follows  the  buyer  to  his  home.  If  she  is  satisfied  with  the  deal,  she  profits 
from  the  situation  ...  by  asking  her  new  owner  to  free  her  and  marry  her.  If 
she  does  not  like  the  situation,  she  reveals  her  status  as  a  free  woman  and 
produces  documentary  evidence  of  her  free  status  to  the  officials.  The  buyer 
then  goes  back  with  his  bill  of  sale  to  the  slave  merchant.  The  merchant, 
however,  pretending  that  he  does  not  know  where  the  former  owner  lives, 
says  merely:  “I  am  well  known  as  a  buyer  and  an  importer  of  Christians  and 
other  slaves.”  All  the  efforts  of  the  duped  buyer  are  in  vain.  He  has  lost  his 
money.37 

To  al-Saqati’s  account  I  add  the  obvious:  “And  a  female  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  bilking  the  buyer.”  Her  participation  in  the  swindle  has  earned  her  a 
place  in  the  hisba  manuals.  She  thus  joins  a  diverse  group  of  Muslim  urban 
women  who  resisted  the  demands  of  Islamic  legists  that  they  efface  and  obliter¬ 
ate  themselves. 

From  Egypt  west  into  Muslim  Spain,  the  women  within  this  essay  have  been 
lifted  from  the  pages  of  hisba  manuals,  the  collections  of  advice  by  and/or  for 
the  muhtasib ,  the  city’s  keeper  of  morals  and  prohibitor  of  reprehensible  acts. 
These  women  frequented  cemeteries;  they  mourned  in  the  streets,  shrieking, 
with  darkened  faces,  ripped  clothing,  and  shorn  heads;  they  met  in  public  baths 
to  wash  and  to  fornicate;  they  engaged  in  homosexual  acts;  they  congregated  in 
private  homes  to  spin  and  to  gossip;  they  sold  their  bodies  and  bilked  an  unwary 
public;  their  shoes  squeaked  through  malls;  and  their  veils  slipped  from  their 
faces.  These  accounts,  though  mere  glimpses,  serve  to  illustrate  that,  insofar  as 
urban  centers  were  concerned,  there  were  Muslin  women  who  did  not  remain 
hidden  behind  the  latticework  projecting  windows  (sg.  mushrablyya )  and  closed 
doors  of  their  homes.  The  hisba  manuals,  via  a  succession  of  admonitions,  serve 
to  challenge  the  traditional  thesis  of  the  secluded  Muslim  woman  within  classical 
Islamic  society.  Indeed,  Muslim  urban  women,  according  to  these  accounts, 
defied  the  system’s  efforts  to  keep  them  silent  and  invisible. 


2.  Piety  and  Kin:  The  Limits  of  Antebellum 
Southern  Women’s  Reform 
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Women’s  reform  emerged  only  gradually  in  the  South,  decades  behind  the 
northern  women’s  movement,  because  familial  and  religious  institutions  in  this 
rural,  evangelical  society  precluded  women’s  associations.  Economic  and  settle¬ 
ment  patterns  encouraged  a  homogeneous  society  that  resisted  sexual  segrega¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  family-centered,  neighborhood  social  system.  In  addition, 
evangelical  church  discipline,  which  supported  the  familial  ideology,  insured  a 
virtual  sex-role  orthodoxy  in  the  South. 

In  the  North,  women’s  reform  advanced  along  with  the  economic  and  social 
transformations  of  the  middle  period.  The  economy  sustained  economic  growth 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  banking,  and  fostered  increased  urbanization  and 
industrialization.  The  social  by-products  of  modernization  included  decreased 
fertility,  marked  class  stratification,  political  democratization,  and,  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  the  domestication  of  women.1  The  cult  of  domesticity  appeared  as  a  direct 
response  to  modernization,  that  is,  separation  of  work  roles  in  the  industrialized 
society  relegated  women  to  the  home.  However,  according  to  recent  historical 
scholarship,  sexual  segregation  in  northern  evangelical  culture  also  provided 
opportunity  for  women’s  associations — prayer  groups,  missionary  societies, 
and  benevolent  organizations — that  ultimately  challenged  patriarchal  control.2 
While  one  author  traced  the  origin  of  a  New  England  women’s  culture  to  the 
forces  of  modernization,  others  found  that  women’s  voluntary  associations  arose 
out  of  complex  urban  demands.3  Such  female  associations  demonstrated  wo¬ 
men’s  creative  reaction  to  a  repressive  social  system.  These  conclusions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  based  upon  studies  of  northern  women  only,  and  recent  analysis  of 
northern,  urban  patterns  of  association  and  reform  does  not  readily  transfer  to 
the  evangelical  discipline  in  the  rural-town  economy  of  the  Old  South. 

A  recent  study  by  Donald  Mathews,  Religion  in  the  Old  South,  superimposes 
Smith-Rosenberg’s  analysis  of  homosocial  networks  onto  southern  evangelical 
culture  and  therefore  concludes  that  its  sexually  dichotomized  culture  led  to 
profound  changes  in  social  and  sexual  roles.4  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  southern 
women  did  not  establish  an  organized  reform  movement  until  the  postbellum 
era,  nor  were  voluntary  associations  generally  supported  until  the  1870s  and 
1880s,5  largely  because  economic  modernization  in  the  South,  with  its  attendant 
women’s  culture,  was  itself  a  postwar  phenomenon.  In  a  preindustrial  society 
such  as  the  South,  development  was  not  marked  by  rapid  economic  growth  so 
much  as  it  was  by  gradual  self-sufficiency.  Consequently,  considerations  of 
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southern  women’s  roles  must  take  into  account  rural  isolation  that  made  larger 
families  an  economic  necessity  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  family  and 
neighborhood  kinship  ties  as  the  primary  affective  bond.6 

In  the  South,  mutual  dependence  between  the  sexes  was  reinforced  by  the 
agrarian  partnership  in  which  women  shared  economic  production  with  men 
and  assumed  dual  work  roles  in  the  household  and  field.  Women’s  work,  so 
essential  to  the  farm,  substituted  for  servant  labor  in  the  field  and  household. 
On  servantless  farms  men  expected  women  to  help  in  the  field.  And  without 
women’s  household  labor  men  would  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  time  needed 
in  cultivation  and  harvesting.7  This  partnership  was  as  much  a  product  of 
gradual  southern  self-sufficiency  as  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  regional  market  system. 

The  scarcity  of  railroads  and  waterways  in  the  interior  precluded  development 
of  an  integrated  market  system  and  instead  fostered  yeomanry.  Although  re¬ 
gional  specialization  developed  around  the  successful  production  of  cash  crops, 
most  farms  diversified  their  output.  Generally,  livestock  and  corn  provided  the 
food  supply  on  southern  farms.8  Men  and  women  therefore  could  depend  upon 
their  own  productivity  for  subsistence.  The  necessity  of  such  self-sufficiency  can 
be  seen  also  in  the  sheer  isolation  of  these  farms.  Farmers  were  limited  to 
trading  with  neighbors  except  in  small  market  towns.  Highly  developed  market 
systems  existed  only  on  the  rim  of  the  South,  in  the  port  cities  of  Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile.  Scattered  railways  linked  the  food  supply 
of  some  country  areas  with  nearby  cities.  In  areas  dominated  by  cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  however,  the  planters  controlled  the  trade  system  and  ignored  the  back- 
country  exchange.9 

Without  the  effect  of  modernization,  a  key  requisite  for  the  development  of  a 
woman’s  culture,  sexual  segregation  was  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  South,  and 
southern  self-sufficiency  deterred  modernization.  Low  population  density  and 
availability  of  land  practically  guaranteed  farm  ownership,  thus  making  migra¬ 
tion  to  urban  areas  less  attractive.  Furthermore,  the  growth  of  cities  traditionally 
depended  upon  a  cheap  labor  supply,  but  the  South  had  a  longer  growing 
season,  and  the  wages  of  agrarian  workers  were  relatively  high.  In  order  to 
attract  rural  labor,  urban  employers  were  then  forced  to  pay  “a  transfer  wage 
that  exceeded  the  value  of  urban  labor’s  marginal  product.”  Thus  the  expansion 
of  southern  urban  centers  was  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  a  marginal  labor  force.10 

The  state  of  the  southern  economy,  a  result  of  rural  isolation,  distance  from 
markets,  and  the  availability  of  slave  and  family  laborers,  placed  a  premium  on 
women’s  labor,  both  black  and  white.  Throughout  the  major  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  semifrontier  conditions  prevailed  in  the  interior.  Women,  mostly 
black  slaves,  provided  heavy  labor  for  ploughing  and  planting.  In  addition, 
women  were  responsible  for  the  full  complement  of  household  manufacture, 
since  few  spinning  and  fulling  mills  existed  in  the  South.  The  cottage  industry 
added  to  women’s  duties,  although  women  were  already  burdened  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  chores  of  cooking,  cleaning,  dairying,  minding  children,  and  tending  the 
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garden.  The  contribution  of  rural  women  to  household  maintenance,  with  the 
exception  of  candle  making,  brewing,  hunting,  and  the  rounding  up  and  slaugh¬ 
tering  of  cattle,  had  not  appreciably  changed  since  the  colonial  period.11  Hence, 
because  the  South  continued  what  was  essentially  an  older  agrarian  and  family- 
oriented  structural  pattern,  homosocial  networks  did  not  evolve  and  therefore 
southern  antebellum  women  were  deprived  of  a  social  basis  for  reform. 

In  this  context,  the  institution  of  the  church  was  of  fundamental  social  signi¬ 
ficance.  Family  and  kinship  bonds,  drawn  tightly  together  in  the  local  evangeli¬ 
cal  church,  assumed  primary  importance  in  defining  human  relationships.  The 
evangelical  church  subscribed  to  a  vision  of  families  united  in  eternity;  thus,  its 
members  were  disciplined  to  maintain  strict  sexual  roles  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
the  earthly  family.  The  nature  of  pioneer  settlement  determined  the  evangelical 
social  system.  Church  congregations  or  families  and  friends  united  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  migrated  to  new  areas  of  settlement  in  the  South.  Thereafter,  families 
identified  with  a  church  in  a  particular  region  or  town.  Moreover,  chain  migra¬ 
tion,  or  the  settlement  of  individuals  in  areas  where  members  of  their  family  had 
established  a  homestead,  encouraged  a  neighborhood  kin  network.12  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  Scotch  Presbyterian  John  Cameron,  Sr.,  took 
up  holdings  in  the  Cape  Fear  delta  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Little  Rivers.  In  the 
next  decade,  his  brother  and  various  other  kin  entered  the  area  along  with 
members  of  the  McNeill  family.  The  Camerons  and  McNeills  intermarried  and, 
united  by  a  common  faith  and  land  holdings,  the  families  eventually  controlled 
the  delta  region.  As  the  community  expanded,  the  settlers  founded  the  Cypress 
Presbyterian  Church  in  which  the  leading  male  members  of  the  Cameron  and 
McNeill  families  acted  as  elders  and  deacons  for  generations.13  Male  hierarchies, 
then,  controlled  both  the  property  and  the  churches  in  the  southern  evangelical 
community. 

Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  suggests  that  nineteenth-century  southern  culture  was 
more  family-centered,  particularistic,  and  ascriptive  than  in  other  regions  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  South  people  valued  family  connections  more  than  educa¬ 
tion  or  professional  skill.  At  the  summit  of  the  social  hierarchy,  a  patriarchy 
claimed  complex  land-owning  dynasties.  Family  and  property  defined  power; 
therefore,  family  loyalty  buttressed  the  social  system  and  in  turn  provided  the 
most  powerful  basis  of  self-identity.14 

The  kin  networks  and  the  church  discipline  that  maintained  them  in  the 
preindustrial  South  influenced  women’s  role  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  development 
of  stable  family  systems  rooted  women  in  neighborhood  kinship  networks  that 
discouraged  the  formation  of  independent  women’s  networks;  (2)  male  control 
of  evangelical  family  churches  insured  a  double  standard  of  church  discipline 
that  reinforced  traditional  sexual  roles  and  deterred  formation  of  independent 
women’s  organizations. 

Southern  settlement  patterns,  the  importance  of  dynastic  ties,  and  the  influence 
of  family-centered  evangelical  churches  established  family  relationships  as  pri¬ 
mary  and  friendships  as  secondary.  In  one  illustrative  instance,  when  a  woman. 
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Louisa  Norwood,  gave  birth,  her  sister  Laura  tended  her  along  with  other  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina.  Although  the  women  of 
Hillsborough  offered  to  help,  the  sisters  refused  “strangers’ "assistance.15  In  cor¬ 
respondence  it  is  clear  that  the  most  vital  friendships  among  southern  women 
were  with  kin.  Martha  Foster  Crawford  confided  her  anxiety  about  cousin  Lou 
to  her  diary.  She  wrote  that  Lou’s  marriage  “would  not  be  half  so  bad  if  she 
could  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  degrees  cool  my  ardent  confiding  love 
into  a  common  friendship,  by  the  waning  light  of  her  own.”16  In  health  or 
financial  crises,  southerners  relied  more  on  kin,  less  on  friends  or  neighbors. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Evans,  who  managed  a  plantation  in  Louisiana,  regularly  lent 
money  to  relations  or  took  in  kin  who  had  no  means  of  support.17  In  the  South 
kinship  was  the  vital  connection,  the  difference  between  isolation  and  security. 

The  church  reinforced  the  bonds  of  kinship,  especially  since  the  kindred 
chain  often  extended  into  an  entire  geographical  region.  Some  kin  may  have 
traveled  across  several  counties  for  a  Sunday  service,18  for  the  church  acted  as  a 
social  center  where  families  and  friends  visited,  gossiped,  and  discussed  business. 
Furthermore,  evangelical  churches  linked  scattered  kin  by  idealizing  heavenly 
reunion.  Eternity  literally  hinged  upon  the  sacred  union  of  the  kindred  elect; 
the  families  who  were  members  of  the  church  were  assured  of  rising  together  on 
the  last  day.19  Moreover,  conversion  was  a  family  affair.  At  church  or  camp¬ 
ground  the  “mourner”  or  potential  convert  suffered  through  the  rite  of  passage 
most  often  in  the  company  of  family.20  Lastly,  church  covenants  expressed  their 
articles  of  faith  in  familial  terms.  The  elect  of  the  Beaver  Dam  Baptist  Church 
promised  to  “watch  over  families  under  our  care,”  a  serious  responsibility  that 
implied  the  exercise  of  discipline.21 

Church  trials  and  hearings  operated  as  the  chief  instrument  of  church  dis¬ 
cipline.  Although  northern  churches  abandoned  the  practice  of  control  over 
private  sexual  activity  in  the  early  1830s,22  the  use  of  church  trials  persisted 
until  much  later  in  the  South.  Although  the  number  of  trials  declined  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  and  were  suspended  almost  entirely  during  the  war,  the 
practice  has  continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  Such  surveillance  of  behavior 
maintained  strict  definition  of  sexual  roles  by  enforcing  a  double  standard  of 
discipline. 

Men  managed  church  trials.  The  moderators  or  elders  were  male  and  they  ap¬ 
pointed  committees  of  men  to  investigate  rumors  or  complaints  brought  against 
a  member.  On  rare  occasions  the  church  hierarchy  appointed  committees  of 
women  to  question  a  female  defendant,  but  more  often  women  faced  male 
investigators.  Male  elders  presented  the  case  to  the  congregation  or,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  to  the  board  of  elders,  after  which  the  subject  testified. 
Occasionally  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  accused  appealed  the  elders’  de¬ 
cision  to  the  congregation.  In  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  congregations 
debated,  discussed,  and  voted  upon  the  case.  Only  in  the  more  lay-oriented 
churches,  such  as  the  Primitive  Baptist  church,  did  women  have  a  vote.23  How¬ 
ever,  in  those  churches  where  women  might  have  had  the  vote,  the  quorum  was 
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Table  2.1.  Disciplinary  action  by  sex  (Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church, 
1830-1889) 


Male 

Female 

Not  subject  to  disciplinary  action 

65%  (112) 

80%  (137) 

Subject  to  disciplinary  action 

35%  (  60) 

20%  (  34) 

Total 

100%  (172) 

100%  (171) 

Source:  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  Minutes, 
1830-89,  North  Carolina  State  Archives,  Raleigh. 


Table  2.2.  Multiple  charges  by  sex  (Mount  Olive 
Baptist  Church,  1830-1889) 


Male 

Female 

Not  multiple  charges 

67%  (33) 

94%  (29) 

Multiple  charges 

33%  (16) 

6%  (  2) 

Total 

100%  (49) 

100%  (31) 

Source:  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Alamance  County, 
North  Carolina,  Minutes,  1830-89,  North  Carolina  State 
Archives,  Raleigh. 


Table  2.3.  Type  of  punishment  by  sex  (Mount 
Olive  Baptist  Church,  1830-1889) 


Male  Female 


No  punishment 

13%  (  8) 

9%  (  3) 

Forgiveness 

20%  (12) 

6%  (  2) 

Suspension 

2%  (  1) 

0% 

Exclusion 

65%  (39) 

85%  (27) 

Total 

100%  (60) 

100%  (32) 

Source:  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Alamance  County, 
North  Carolina,  Minutes,  1830-89,  North  Carolina  State 
Archives,  Raleigh 


determined  by  the  presence  of  male  members;  judgment  by  female  peers  was 
offset  by  a  guarantee  of  a  male  presence  and  authority.24 

There  are  a  few  indications,  however,  that  women  challenged  church  leader¬ 
ship.  In  the  Pleasant  Union  Christian  Church  and  the  Broad  Run  Baptist 
Church  of  Virginia,  women  were  among  the  dissident  groups  that  withdrew 
from  the  churches.25  Refusal  to  support  a  congregation’s  verdict  remained  the 
most  common  reason  for  church  divisions.  Nonetheless,  in  stable  churches, 
male  management  prevailed  and  thus  insured  female  deference  to  its  authority. 
Consequently,  a  double  standard  existed  in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline. 

In  the  pattern  of  cases  brought  before  the  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church  in 
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Table  2.4.  Type  of  offense  by  sex  (Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church, 
1830-1889) 


Male 

Female 

Dancing,  drinking,  swearing,  absence 

89%  (16) 

11%  (  2) 

Lying,  selling  spirits 

100%  (  1) 

0% 

Disorderly  conduct 

74%  (28) 

26%  (10) 

Adultery,  fornication,  abortion, 
illegitimacy,  desertion 

29%  (  2) 

71%  (  5) 

Joining  other  sects 

33%  (  7) 

67%  (14) 

Source:  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  Minutes, 
1830-89,  North  Carolina  State  Archives,  Raleigh. 


Table  2.5.  Restoration  by  sex  (Mount 
Olive  Baptist  Church,  1830-1889) 


Male 

Female 

Not  restored 

87%  (49) 

94%  (33) 

Restored 

13%  (  7) 

6%  (  2) 

Total 

100%  (56) 

100%  (35) 

Source:  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Alamance 
County,  North  Carolina,  Minutes,  1830-89,  North 
Carolina  State  Archives,  Raleigh. 


Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  the  elders  used  two  sets  of  values  to  judge 
their  peers:  one  for  women  and  another  for  men.  Of  those  subject  to  disciplinary 
action,  the  majority  were  male  (table  2.1),  and  men  were  accused  more  often 
than  women  of  multiple  charges  (table  2.2).  But  men  were  apparently  expected 
to  fail,  such  expectations  presupposing  leniency  with  regard  to  men.  More  men 
than  women  escaped  punishment  and  men  were  more  often  forgiven  than 
women.  Elders  tended  to  exclude  more  women  than  men  from  the  church, 
which  suggests  that  although  men  were  more  often  charged  than  women,  a 
woman  once  charged  was  more  likely  to  suffer  the  full  consequences  of  church 
discipline  (table  2.3). 

Women  were  also  charged  more  often  with  serious  sexual  offenses  such  as 
adultery,  abortion,  fornication,  and  illegitimacy,  while  their  male  counterparts 
were  more  likely  to  be  charged  with  lesser  offenses — drinking,  dancing,  and 
disorderly  conduct.  Women  may  have  been  accused  of  sexual  offenses  more 
often  because  abortion  and  illegitimacy  were  included  in  this  category.  None¬ 
theless,  there  was  a  tendency  to  hold  women  responsible  for  sexual  offenses 
more  often  than  men  (table  2.4). 

With  regard  to  sentencing  and  punishment  the  church’s  response  to  women 
was  much  more  severe  than  to  men.  In  the  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church  more 
than  twice  as  many  men  as  women  were  restored  (table  2.5);  that  is,  once  a 
period  of  time  elapsed  after  conviction,  the  case  could  be  reconsidered.  Contri- 
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tion  and  amendment  of  one’s  life  brought  forgiveness  by  the  church  and  rein¬ 
statement  followed.  Punishment  was  more  often  revoked  in  the  case  of  male 
petitioners.  Few  women  petitioned  for  restoration;  perhaps  they  lacked  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  would  be  forgiven,  feeling  that  their  offense  was  great  and  their 
punishment  deserved. 

The  rigid  definition  of  sexual  roles  offered  women  only  traditional  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  the  church.  Nevertheless,  such  opportunities  allowed  women  to 
develop  managerial  skills.  Women  exercised  those  skills  in  functions  related  to 
their  role  in  the  evangelical  family  culture.  Women  were  Sunday  school  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  of  infant  schools  and  orphanages.  Women’s  ad 
hoc  working  societies  raised  money  for  church  projects  by  sewing,  holding  fairs, 
and  selling  their  domestic  handicrafts.  Solicitation  for  the  church  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  women’s  responsibility.  However,  the  disposition  of  the  funds  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  male  trustees  in  conjunction  with  the  male  members  of 
the  congregation.26 

Women’s  involvement  in  charity  management  did  not  lay  the  foundation  for 
reform.  Without  women’s  networks,  independent  groups  allied  to  reform  had  no 
chance  to  emerge.  The  male-dominated  church  and  the  kin-oriented  society 
interfered  with  the  development  of  separate  women’s  groups  within  the  church 
structure.  Religious  association  in  the  antebellum  South  followed  either  a  sexu¬ 
ally  integrated  or  a  male-segregated  pattern.  Prayer  groups  were  mixed.  Evan¬ 
gelicals  resisted  female  prayer  groups.  Only  after  two  years  of  effort  was  Martha 
Foster  Crawford  able  to  recruit  other  wives  of  southern  missionaries  into  a 
female  prayer  group.  The  women  thought  it  improper.  Fanny  Moore  Bumpas, 
wife  of  a  minister,  reported  scant  attendance  at  her  prayer  meetings.27 

Methodist  classes  joined  men  and  women;  women’s  classes  were  uncommon. 
In  the  Methodists'  mixed  classes  intense  discussions  took  place  of  a  personal 
spiritual  nature.  The  class  leader  was  always  male.  How  uncomfortable  that 
was  for  women  who  might  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  religious, 
familial,  or  marital  role  was  painfully  expressed  by  Ella  Thomas:  “There  are 
thoughts,  doubts,  suggestions  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind.  If  I  could 
only  talk  of  them.  1  think  of  our  class  leaders  but  there  is  in  old  Mr  Mann  no 
appreciation  of  the  trials  of  a  woman’s  nature.”28  Ella  Thomas  truly  longed  for 
a  woman’s  understanding  as  she  added  to  her  criticism  of  Mr.  Mann,  “Perhaps 
Mrs.  Mann  would  understand.”29  When  Mrs.  Thomas  consulted  with  her  hus¬ 
band  on  religious  matters,  she  found  little  satisfaction.  She  recorded  in  her  diary: 
“1  dont  think  Mr.  Thomas  understands  or  is  interested  in  my  struggles  and 
trials.  He  listens  some  times.  .  .  .  Listens,  but  that  is  all.”30  Spiritually  isolated, 
Ella  Thomas  searched  for  something  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  religious  companion¬ 
ship.  She  wanted  desperately  to  read  a  narrative  of  a  heroic  woman,  one  “who 
has  ‘suffered  and  grown  strong.’”  Or,  she  commented  sadly,  she  wished  she  were 
“under  the  influence  of  pious  women.”31 

Southern  antebellum  women,  however,  did  not  form  pious  or  benevolent 
associations.  In  Georgia  temperance  groups  were  male  associations,  although 
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women  attended  lectures  and  signed  temperance  petitions.  Scattered  evidence 
exists  of  women’s  missionary  societies;  however,  the  Domestic  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Athens  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  wholly  male.32  Due  to  evan¬ 
gelical  influence,  southern  antebellum  associations  never  moved  beyond  the 
primary  integrated  stage,  thus  lessening  women’s  awareness  of  traditional  re¬ 
straints  and  precluding  the  possibility  of  women’s  associations. 

The  southern  evangelical  community,  strengthened  by  neighborhood  kinship 
networks  and  the  exercise  of  evangelical  discipline,  effectively  limited  women’s 
roles  to  the  domestic  and  familial.  Scholars  must  appreciate  the  vast  isolation  of 
the  southern  frontier,  which  enabled  the  evangelical  community  to  operate  with 
such  intensity  and  purpose.  Although  the  community  offered  security  and  pre¬ 
served  social  ties,  it  also  maintained  behavioral  control. 

The  southern  women’s  reform  movement  arose  gradually  along  with  changes 
in  the  economy.  Reform,  the  product  of  New  South  “modernization,”  fostered 
the  organization  of  church  groups  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  loosened  evan¬ 
gelical  discipline,  and  allowed  a  rational  impersonal  order  to  develop  that  neces¬ 
sitated  greater  dependence  upon  nonkin. 


3.  The  Planter’s  Wife  Revisited:  Women,  Equity 
Law,  and  the  Chancery  Court  in  Seventeenth- 
century  Maryland 


Gwen  Victor  Gampel 


Men  have  traditionally  fashioned  legal  systems  placing  women  in  subordinate 
positions.  In  England  the  tyranny  of  the  legal  structure  became  so  oppressive 
that  men  developed  an  ancillary  system,  as  Mary  Beard  pointed  out  in  Woman 
as  Force  in  History.  Beard  did  not  doubt  that  English  common  law  denied  mar¬ 
ried  women  basic  property  and  contract  rights  accorded  single  women  and  all 
men.  She  did,  however,  firmly  believe  that  English  equity  law  enabled  women  to 
circumvent  these  common-law  impediments  to  take  independent  action  through 
the  creation  of  separate  estates  for  married  women  in  trusts  and  marriage  con¬ 
tracts.  A  corollary  argument  was  that  chancery,  the  court  in  which  equity  law 
was  adjudicated,  facilitated  and  expanded  equitable  options  open  to  married 
women  to  the  point  of  permitting /ernes  covert  (married  women)  to  possess  all 
the  rights  of  femes  sole  (single  women)  under  certain  circumstances.1 

But  the  problem  with  this  argument  is  that  it  looked  only  at  the  theory  of  the 
law  and  not  at  how  it  actually  functioned.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  women’s  lives 
existed  outside  and  apart  from  the  structure  of  equity  law,  and  because  equity 
chose  to  ignore  the  reality  of  married  life,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  an  emancipating 
system.  Others  have  criticized  Beard  for  her  simplistic  interpretation  of  equity 
law.2  To  date,  however,  those  studies  have  focused  on  the  United  States  in  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  With  few  exceptions  they  have, 
like  Beard,  neglected  to  evaluate  the  trust  and  marriage  agreements  written  by 
American  women  or  to  pay  attention  to  the  earlier  chancery  court  records.  So 
far  no  one  has  gone  back  to  the  seventeenth-century  records  and  systematically 
studied  whether  and  in  what  ways  equity  law  and  courts  having  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters  aided  early  American  women.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  start  at 
the  beginning  and  ask  the  following  questions:  Did  women  write  marriage 
agreements  in  seventeenth-century  colonial  America  reserving  the  right  to  sepa¬ 
rate  equitable  estates?  If  so,  did  they  also  make  contracts  and  mortgages  or 
devise  property  based  on  this  proprietary  capacity?  How  about  postnuptial 
agreements  for  the  same  purposes?  Would  or  did  the  chancery  court  function  in 
ways  to  facilitate  or  expand  married  women’s  equitable  rights  in  the  colonies?  If 
equity  law  did  not  function  to  emancipate  married  women,  were  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  political  considerations  the  reasons  for  the  negation  of  equitable  relief? 
These  and  other  questions  need  to  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  understand  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  colonial  women’s  legal  status  as  they  moved  into  the  national  period. 
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Admittedly,  this  is  a  difficult  task  because  of  all  the  colonies  only  Maryland 
established  an  independent  chancery  court  prior  to  the  Protestant  revolution  of 
1688.  In  Virginia  the  general  court  handled  equity  matters  and  in  New  England 
the  elective  assemblies  and  common  law  courts  dealt  with  some  equitable  issues. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  other  colonies  did  not  create  equity  courts  before 
the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  a  result  we  have  great  difficulty 
studying  the  effects  of  colonial  equity  law  on  women  in  the  seventeenth  century.3 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  begin  to  analyze  this  relationship,  seventeenth- 
century  Maryland  is  a  suitable  test  case.  This  Chesapeake  colony  had  a  working 
chancery  court  for  a  significant  number  of  years.  Also,  its  records  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  English  chancery  decisions  in  at  least  a  limited  sense  because  the 
procedures  in  the  two  courts  were  very  similar.  Furthermore,  this  essay  assumes 
that  the  potential  and  actual  use  of  equity  law  and  the  chancery  court  can  only 
be  understood  within  the  context  of  the  society  in  which  it  functioned,  and 
Maryland’s  early  society  is  increasingly  well  documented.4 

Recent  scholarly  work  and  this  analysis  of  equitable  instruments  and  the 
Maryland  Chancery  Court  records  indicate  that  the  context  in  which  the  planter’s 
wife  and  widow  lived  nullified  to  a  very  great  extent  the  potential  and  actual 
equitable  mitigation  of  feme  covert  common-law  disabilities.  The  social  and 
demographic  circumstances  of  early  Maryland,  the  basically  one-crop  economic 
system,  and  the  proprietary  nature  of  the  government  for  most  of  the  century 
converged  to  prevent  Chesapeake  women  from  enjoying  anything  like  the  equal 
legal  status  some  authors  have  believed  possible  through  equity.  This  study  will 
deal  mainly  with  the  period  from  1660  to  the  end  of  the  century  because  of  the 
small  number  of  women  living  in  the  colony  and  the  paucity  of  chancery  cases 
prior  to  this  date. 


Before  examining  colonial  Maryland,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  progress 
married  women  had  made  in  creating  separate  estates  in  England  and  how 
chancery  decisions  helped  expand  their  property  and  contractual  capacities  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  Sir  William  Holdsworth,  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  women  of  the  upper  classes  and  their  relatives  were 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  incapacity  of  married  women  to  own  personal 
property  and  manage  the  real  property  they  brought  to  their  marriages.  There  is 
evidence  from  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  of  a  growing 
tendency  to  employ  trust  agreements  in  which  property  was  conveyed  to  a  third 
party  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  a  married  woman  to  modify  the  disabilities.5 
These  trusts  were  written  into  antenuptial  and  postnuptial  agreements  and  par¬ 
ents’  wills.  The  antenuptial  contract  was  normally  written  by  parents  of  women 
marrying  for  the  first  time  or  by  the  couple  themselves  when  they  had  previously 
been  married.  The  postnuptial  agreement,  of  course,  was  drawn  up  by  the  couple 
and  a  trustee  after  marriage,  and  specified,  like  the  antenuptial  contract,  what 
rights  the  married  woman  would  have  over  her  separate  property.  The  options 
open  to  her  ranged  from  nothing  more  than  a  life  interest  in  the  property  after  her 
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husband  died  to  complete  control  over  the  trust  property  during  marriage,  which 
meant  among  other  things  the  right  to  take  the  profits  or  rents  for  her  separate 
use,  to  convey,  mortgage,  or  lease  the  property,  to  make  contracts  based  on  the 
property  and  to  devise  it  in  her  will.  Testamentary  trusts  contained  in  parents’ 
wills  could  also  provide  for  these  contingencies.  The  designation  of  feme  sole 
trader  (a  married  woman  who  conducted  business  as  if  she  were  single),  a 
common-law  custom,  was  yet  another  means  to  circumvent  feme  covert  financial 
impediments.  It  was  customarily  employed  by  married  women  in  business. 

In  a  happy  convergence  of  societal  desire  and  court  sensitivity,  the  chancery 
facilitated  women’s  access  to  means  of  control  over  property.  No  one  case  estab¬ 
lished  a  firm  precedent  in  this  formative  period.  Yet  the  court’s  accommodation 
can  be  seen  in  such  cases  as  Avenant  v.  Kitchin  (1582)  in  which  chancery  agreed 
to  sustain  a  marriage  contract  that  allowed  a  woman  to  convey  property  devised 
to  her,  without  interference  from  her  husband.6  In  other  early  developments 
chancery  permitted  a  married  woman  to  exercise  control  over  her  separate  estate 
with  rights  to  enter  into  binding  contracts  under  limited  circumstances  (1582), 
to  devise  her  separate  property  (1594),  to  offer  it  as  a  present  to  her  spouse 
(1614),  and  to  make  a  conveyance  of  the  equitable  property  to  others  (1619).  By 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  women  who  had  acquired  equitable  estates 
were  entitled  to  contract,  mortgage,  and  devise  their  property  just  as  they  could 
prior  to  marriage.  In  terms  of  procedural  arrangements,  femes  covert  were 
viewed  as  capable  of  acting  as  independent  persons  in  legal  proceedings  before 
chancery.  Further,  they  were  permitted  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  consequence  of 
their  proprietary  status.7 

Lastly,  when  a  marriage  broke  down,  a  woman  could  obtain  a  separation 
agreement  to  regain  control  over  her  property.  Divorce  a  vinculo  (divorce  dis¬ 
solving  the  marriage),  releasing  the  parties  wholly  from  their  matrimonial  obli¬ 
gations,  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  late  seventeenth-century  England. 
As  a  result,  when  a  marriage  broke  down,  the  couple  usually  sought  a  divorce  a 
mensa  et  thoro  (legal  separation)  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  and  received  a 
separation  agreement.  By  this  process  the  parties  were  separated  and  forbidden 
to  live  or  cohabit  together  but  were  left  with  all  of  their  other  marital  rights  and 
duties,  including  the  feme  covert  financial  disabilities.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  chancery  court  acquired  jurisdiction  to  uphold  the  separation  agree¬ 
ments  obtained  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  addition,  chancery  came  to  decree 
maintenance  for  the  wife  if  the  husband  was  at  fault  for  the  estrangement.8 
Chancery  also  established  by  the  1660s  that  the  estate  a  wife  gained  as  a  result 
of  the  separation  agreement  was  to  be  considered  her  separate  property,  which 
she  could  dispose  of  as  she  pleased.  In  other  words,  she  was  freed  from  feme 
covert  property  and  contractual  disabilities.9 

In  another  fortuitous  development  the  political  controversies  surrounding  the 
prerogative  nature  of  the  equity  court  were  resolved  with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  in  1660,  and  the  court  emerged  with  renewed  power  and  prestige. 
Then,  with  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  Nottingham  (1673-1682)  and  his 
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insistence  on  the  importance  of  precedent,  married  women’s  equitable  rights 
were  placed  on  a  firm  footing  as  the  century  ended.10  Needless  to  say,  this  brief 
sketch  is  an  oversimplification  of  a  much  more  complex  story  and  only  women 
of  the  propertied  classes  benefited  from  these  developments.  Yet  the  chancery 
court’s  receptiveness  to  mitigating  feme  covert  proprietary  disabilities  was  a 
significant  event. 

In  Maryland  a  very  different  set  of  social  and  economic  circumstances  pre¬ 
vailed  that  profoundly  affected  equitable  developments.  Unlike  England,  early 
Maryland  had  no  class  of  wealthy  women.  Instead,  for  much  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vast  majority  of  those  coming  to  the  colony  emigrated  from  England 
as  “middling”  to  lower-class  unmarried  indentured  servants.  After  four  or  five 
years  their  term  of  service  was  completed.  Once  at  liberty  to  marry,  they  quickly 
became  planter’s  wives  almost  to  a  woman  because  of  the  tremendous  sex 
imbalance  during  this  century.11  Aside  from  their  small  numbers,  however,  the 
formerly  indentured  women  had  no  sources  of  power  that  would  give  them  the 
leverage  to  secure  the  creation  of  beneficial  separate  estates.  The  lack  of  desir¬ 
able  economic  options  if  they  remained  single,  and  the  fact  that  roughly  a  third 
were  pregnant  prior  to  marriage,  placed  them  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  they 
tried  to  bargain  for  separate  estates  before  marriage.  More  to  the  point,  they 
were  from  the  poorer  classes  of  England  and  therefore  lacked  the  knowledge 
and  dowry  required  to  make  such  advantageous  marriage  agreements.12  Nor 
were  these  women  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  creation  of  trusts.  The 
absence  of  parents  and  relatives  to  place  property  in  the  hands  of  third  party 
trustees  for  their  use  precluded  this  possibility,  which  was  at  least  potentially 
open  to  a  significant  number  of  women  in  England.13  In  any  event,  existing 
archives  have  yielded  no  evidence  of  a  separate  estate  created  for  a  single  for¬ 
merly  indentured  woman. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  British-born  women  appear  to  have  obviated 
the  awareness  or  economic  likelihood  of  writing  equitable  estate  agreements, 
was  this  also  the  case  for  native-born  women  marrying  for  the  first  time?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  yes,  based  upon  both  the  number  and  kinds  of  contracts 
found.14  Premarital  pregnancy  and  the  absence  of  desirable  alternatives  to  mar¬ 
riage  militated  against  the  creation  of  separate  estates  by  these  women  also. 
The  youthful  age  at  which  they  married,  not  uncommonly  at  or  around  sixteen, 
probably  contributed  to  their  lack  of  sophistication  and  the  knowledge  required 
to  plan  for  an  independent  status.15  However,  it  would  seem  that  the  low  level 
of  economic  development  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  parental  attitudes 
were  the  most  important  factors.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  late  as  1699,  72 
percent  of  the  economy  was  made  up  of  small  planters,  who  rarely  owned 
servants  or  slaves,  lived  in  one-room  houses,  and  enjoyed  incomes  of  less  than 
£  1 00  sterling  a  year.  Most  of  their  property  was  in  livestock,  tools,  bedding,  and 
household  utensils,  whether  they  owned  their  own  lands  or  were  leaseholders.16 
These  men  were  obviously  incapable  of  settling  property  on  their  daughters. 
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Lacking  a  large  dowry,  the  planter’s  daughter  could  not  expect  to  receive  a 
jointure  for  her  use  after  the  marriage.  Likewise,  few  men  in  Maryland  would 
have  had  sufficient  means  to  settle  such  estates  upon  the  women  they  married.17 

Yet  even  among  the  affluent,  parents  rarely  thought  in  terms  of  creating 
separate  estates  for  their  daughters  by  antenuptial  agreements  or  testamentary 
trusts.  The  dearth  of  contracts  would  argue  for  the  supposition  that  even  wealthy 
fathers  in  Maryland  expected  sons-in-law  to  provide  for  daughters  during  the 
marriage.  In  the  few  antenuptial  settlements  negotiated  by  parents,  the  terms 
simply  created  jointures  furnishing  a  maintenance  for  daughters  only  after  their 
husbands  died.18 

The  trusts  established  by  fathers’  wills  lend  further  proof  for  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Fathers  were  understandably  anxious  to  provide  for  their  children,  given 
the  fact  that  in  seventeenth-century  Maryland  a  child  had  approximately  one 
chance  in  two  of  spending  part  of  its  childhood  in  the  household  of  a  stepfather 
or  guardian.19  Although  Lois  Carr  and  Lorena  Walsh  found  that  most  men 
provided  life  interests  in  land  for  their  wives  and  then  expected  them  to  support 
their  minor  children,  a  few  men  did  create  testamentary  trusts  for  daughters.20 
A  preliminary  survey  of  these  trusts  indicates  they  were  established  to  prevent 
the  “wasting”  of  estates  or  to  maintain  daughters  during  their  minority.  Once 
they  came  of  age,  trustees  or  guardians  were  expected  to  turn  over  the  estate  to 
the  adult  daughter  or,  more  accurately,  her  husband.  Even  if  she  married  before 
the  trust  expired,  it  was  still  expected  that  the  husband  would  gain  possession 
of  the  equitable  property.  The  Hatton  decision  of  the  chancery  court  in  1675 
proves  this.  John  Price  had  created  a  trust  for  his  daughter  Ann,  which  she  was 
to  enjoy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  However,  she  married  at  sixteen.  When  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  refused  to  relinquish  control,  the  couple  sued,  claiming 
that  Richard  Hatton  (the  husband),  “who  are  of  years  of  discreccon  sufficient 
to  manage  his  owne  estate,”  should  gain  possession.  The  court  agreed  and  so 
ordered  it.21 

By  the  nineteenth  century  the  Maryland  Chancery  Court  “maintained  that 
any  man  who  sued  in  equity  for  the  property  of  his  wife  was  morally  obliged  to 
settle  a  part  or  all  of  it  on  her  as  a  separate  estate.”  In  Helm  v.  Franeiscus  (1818), 
the  chancery  remarked  that  equity  assumed  the  “place  of  a  parent”  and  there¬ 
fore  “required  a  settlement  upon  the  wife,  upon  the  presumption  that  it  demand 
no  more  than  would  have  been  insisted  on  by  a  prudent  father.”22  However, 
“prudent  fathers”  in  seventeenth-century  Maryland  did  not  think  to  provide 
separate  estates  when  they  settled  property  on  daughters  in  their  wills.  Instead 
they  thought  in  terms  of  preventing  stepfathers  and  guardians  from  misusing 
the  estate  until  the  daughters  came  of  age.  Fathers’  normal  practice  may  explain 
why  Maryland’s  chancery  in  this  early  period  did  not  require  Richard  Hatton, 
or  others  in  similar  instances,  to  establish  a  separate  estate  for  the  wife.  Although 
there  is  a  clear  statement  in  Doyley  v.  Perful  (1673)  that  “since  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time  it  hath  been  the  constant  course  of  this  court  [chancery]  to  set  aside 
and  frustrate  all  incumbrances  and  acts  of  the  husband  upon  the  trust  in  the 
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wife’s  term,”23  it  is  possible  that  the  practice  had  not  become  well  enough  esta¬ 
blished  in  England  to  have  set  a  precedent  for  the  Maryland  Chancery  Court. 

In  summary,  while  equity  law  potentially  provided  avenues  for  independent 
legal  action  by  married  women,  several  factors  inhibited  and  prevented  the 
utilization  of  this  legal  system.  Certainly  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
life,  the  lack  of  parental  guidance  and  desire,  or  in  most  cases  ability,  to  create 
separate  estates  for  daughters  and  wives  hindered  the  use  of  equity  law.  Then 
the  failure  of  the  chancery  court  to  deem  separate  estates  a  requirement  by 
husbands  who  sought  possession  of  their  wives’  equitable  property  all  but  pre¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  the  planter’s  wife  from  enjoying  a  proprietary  capacity 
under  equity. 

So  far  only  the  factors  surrounding  first  marriages  have  been  considered. 
Did  the  situation  change  when  Maryland  women  contemplated  marriage  for  a 
second  or  third  time?  While  these  women’s  circumstances  had  changed  mark¬ 
edly,  few  took  advantage  of  their  improved  situation  to  provide  for  equitable 
estates  on  remarriage.  Almost  invariably  the  planter’s  wife  outlived  her  husband 
and  was  usually  left  responsible  for  two  or  three  minor  children.  Bereft  of  her 
own  and  her  husband’s  kin,  who  most  likely  were  either  still  in  England  or 
dead,  and  physically  separated  from  neighbors  (because  Maryland  had  no  towns 
or  villages  to  speak  of),  the  planter’s  widow  was  left  to  her  own  resources  to 
raise  her  children  and  tobacco  crop.24  Given  this  scenario,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
she  invariably  remarried  and  usually  did  so  with  what  we  would  today  consider 
indecent  haste.  The  county,  provincial,  and  orphan’s  court  records  indicate  that 
widows  not  infrequently  remarried  within  days  or  weeks  of  spouses’  deaths.25 
For  some,  such  hasty  remarriages,  amid  the  grief  and  disruption  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  spouse,  must  have  precluded  any  thought  of  such  legal  considerations 
as  marriage  agreements  and  trusts. 

Yet  this  can  only  be  a  partial  explanation.  Given  the  sex  imbalance  and  the 
pattern  of  bequests  that  left  widows  in  control  of  significant  amounts  of  property, 
one  might  hazard  the  guess  that  the  planter’s  widow  was  in  a  most  favorable 
position  to  bargain  for  a  separate  estate.  Mary  Beard,  for  example,  assumed  this 
would  be  the  case.26  The  Maryland  experience,  however,  does  not  support  her 
belief  that  such  an  economic  position  would  result  in  favorable  contracts  prior  to 
remarriage.  According  to  Carr  and  Walsh,  although  the  planter’s  widow  brought 
to  a  second  marriage  at  the  minimum  a  dower  right  and  sometimes  all  of  her 
husband’s  property,  few  reserved  for  themselves  equitable  estates.  Why  the  pau¬ 
city  of  separate  estates  in  such  cases?  For  some,  the  seemingly  endless  litigation 
over  debts  owed  by  deceased  husbands  must  have  posed  a  roadblock.27  Then 
too,  the  amount  of  property  involved  was  still  small  by  the  standards  of  the 
richer  English  gentry.  More  important,  these  women,  who  arrived  as  indigent 
indentured  servants,  did  not  possess  the  background  or  tradition  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  proprietary  capacity  for  themselves  or  their  daughters.  Most  likely, 
the  absence  of  relatives  to  provide  advice  was  also  a  factor. 
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It  has  been  maintained  that  the  dearth  of  attorneys  was  one  reason  that  so 
few  equitable  estates  were  created.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  particularly  relevant 
in  Maryland,  except  for  the  first  three  decades.  In  the  period  1660  to  1680  there 
were  twelve  attorneys  at  law  practicing  regularly  before  the  chancery  court,  and 
nine  who  handled  a  few  cases  each.  The  records  of  the  court  indicate  these  men 
had  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  equity  law.  Two  of  the  men,  in  fact,  had 
been  trained  in  England  at  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray’s  Inn.28  Evidence  of 
technically  correct  agreements  drawn  up  in  the  colony  also  argues  for  their 
competence.  While  twenty-one  lawyers  seems  a  small  number  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  entire  colony,  demand  for  legal  services  was  in  fact  so  limited  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  had  to  supplement  his  income  by  working  at  a  second  occu¬ 
pation  because  few  could  make  a  living  simply  practicing  law.  Neither  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  bar  nor  the  paucity  of  attorneys,  then,  seems  to  have  affected 
the  potential  number  of  separate  estates.29 

Quite  possibly  lack  of  desire  was  the  single  most  important  reason  why  wid¬ 
ows  did  not  think  of  circumventing  the  disabilities  placed  on  married  women. 
The  few  antenuptial  agreements  that  prefaced  a  second  marriage  lend  credence 
to  this  view.  In  them  women  showed  far  greater  concern  for  their  children’s 
welfare  than  they  did  for  themselves.30  Only  two  examples  of  marriage  contracts 
by  widows  have  been  found  in  which  they  sought  to  retain  control  of  property 
for  their  exclusive  benefit  during  their  lives. 

One  antenuptial  agreement,  created  either  by  a  widow  or  a  single  woman,  is 
truly  remarkable.  As  recorded  in  the  provincial  court  session  of  1669,  this  con¬ 
tract  between  Margaret  Preston  and  William  Berry  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Articles  of  Agreement  made  and  agreed  upon  betweene  William  Berry  of 
the  one  part  and  Margaret  Preston  both  of  Patuxent  River  in  the  County  of 
Calvert  of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth  that  the  above-said  Margaret  Preston 
and  William  Berry  have  fully  and  perfectly  concluded,  and  agreed  that  the 
said  Margaret  doth  reserve  for  her  owne  proper  use  and  behoof  before  she 
doth  ingage  her  self  in  marriage  to  the  said  William  Berry  the  vallue  of  One 
hundred  pounds  sterling  to  be  at  her  the  said  Margarets  owne  disposall  in 
such  goods  as  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned:  vizt, 

Plate  to  the  vallue  and  worth  of  forty  pounds  sterling. 

The  little  Negro  Girle  called  sarah  borne  in  Richard  Prestons  house,  vallued 
to  Tenn  pounds  sterling,  if  the  said  Girle  should  dy,  the  said  William  Berry  to 
make  the  same  good  to  the  said  Margaret  by  another  Negro  or  the  vallue. 

A  good  mare  to  ride  on  vallue  seaven  pounds  sterling. 

A  Chamber  or  Roome  to  be  well  furnished  with  bedding  and  furniture  with 
other  household  stufle  to  the  vallue  of  forty  three  pounds  sterling.31 

If  Berry  died  first,  the  goods  or  the  value  were  to  remain  for  Margaret’s  own 
proper  use.  This  was  to  be  over  and  above  her  proportion  of  the  estate  that  Berry 
might  leave  by  his  will.32  Translating  this  agreement  into  more  modern  terms. 
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with  household  help,  a  horse,  and  money  to  spend,  Margaret  Preston  Berry 
sought  to  protect  herself  from  becoming  a  household  drudge!  Clearly,  the  Preston 
case  shows  the  legal  possibility  of  an  independent  estate  via  equity  law  existed  for 
women  in  early  Maryland,  as  in  England.  Yet  some  students  of  women’s  legal 
status  have  used  marriage  contracts  such  as  Margaret  Preston’s  to  prove  that 
colonial  women  were,  in  one  historian’s  words,  “striking  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
feme  covert  concept  of  wifely  subordination  before  the  law.” 33  While  in  truth  we 
will  in  all  likelihood  never  know  the  total  number  of  antenuptial  agreements 
made  in  seventeenth-century  Maryland,  the  evidence  so  far  suggests  that  the 
number  of  Chesapeake  women  thinking  of  circumventing  their  common-law 
proprietary  disabilities  is  statistically  insignificant.  Instead,  even  those  women 
with  the  estates,  knowledge,  and  foresight  to  execute  some  sort  of  prenuptial 
agreement  thought  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  providing  for  their  heirs  rather 
than  creating  an  independent  estate  for  themselves. 

While  the  planter’s  wife  rarely  made  use  of  a  marriage  contract  to  obtain  a 
proprietary  status,  could  she  or  did  she  avail  herself  of  English  equity’s  provision 
for  postnuptial  agreements?  In  this  type  of  contract  the  husband  granted  the 
wife  a  separate  proprietary  or  contractual  right,  or  both,  over  property  settled 
upon  her.  Under  English  equity  law  a  feme  covert  could  join  in  such  a  post¬ 
nuptial  agreement  under  two  circumstances.  Either  the  relevant  property  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  support  could  be  sought  directly  from  the 
husband  as  part  of  a  legal  separation  agreement,  obtained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  and  enforced  by  chancery.34  No  evidence  of  the  former  appears  in  the 
Maryland  court  or  legislative  records  surveyed.  Whether  the  procedure  was 
simply  unknown  and  therefore  not  used  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  time. 

A  few  Maryland  women  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  obtain  separation 
agreements  from  the  council  and  the  courts,  despite  the  failure  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  legislature  to  establish  the  judiciary’s  jurisdiction  over  them.35 
Divorce  was  not  possible  in  Maryland.  Usually  if  a  couple  could  not  or  would 
not  live  together,  one  party  would  simply  abscond,  leaving  the  other  in  legal 
limbo.  However,  in  Maryland  six  couples  did  seek  and  receive  sanctioned  sepa¬ 
rations  from  the  courts.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  when  women  sought  to  live 
apart  from  husbands,  they  did  not  seek  to  overcome  their  common-law  disabili¬ 
ties  as  they  did  in  England.  Instead,  the  purpose  of  the  few  separation  agree¬ 
ments  was  to  obtain  separate  maintenance  (alimony).  Only  Elizabeth  Martin, 
before  the  Kent  County  Court  in  1659,  renounced  all  claims  to  her  husband’s 
estate  and  acquired  the  right  to  “sell  let  or  Exchang  or  Convert”  the  possessions 
she  brought  into  the  marriage  “to  her  use.”36  It  appears  from  the  cases  that 
neither  the  Maryland  courts  nor  married  women  wished  to  expand  feme  covert 
proprietary  or  contractual  rights  by  means  of  separation  agreements.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  it  might  be  that  none  of  the  other  women  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
sufficient  property  to  disclaim  maintenance  and  seek  an  independent  status.  In 
any  case,  it  appears  that  women  suffered  more  from  legal  separation  than  men 
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because  the  court’s  decrees  of  separation  did  not  extinguish  the  feme  covert 
common-law  financial  disabilities. 

As  a  result,  separated  women  were  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their  husbands. 
When  an  estranged  spouse  did  refuse  to  support  his  wife,  the  provincial  court, 
acting  as  an  appeals  court  in  Galwaith  v.  Galwaith  (1689),  agreed  that  no  court 
had  jurisdiction  to  require  a  husband  to  provide  for  his  wife.37  Even  after  this 
case,  Maryland’s  legislature  did  not  make  provisions  for  such  contingencies  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  County  courts,  out  of  sheer  community  need,  did  con¬ 
tinue  to  hear  a  limited  number  of  separation  cases,  even  though  they  lacked 
jurisdiction.  It  is  obvious  that  Englishwomen  were  far  better  protected,  first 
because  a  single  court,  the  ecclesiastical  court,  had  been  given  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters  and  routinely  granted  maintenance.  Further,  in  England  the  chan¬ 
cery  enforced  these  judgments.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  decree  maintenance  if 
the  ecclesiastical  court  had  not,  in  the  event  that  the  wife  had  left  the  husband 
through  the  latter’s  fault.  Of  even  greater  importance,  chancery  came  to  argue 
that  the  property  acquired  in  a  separation  agreement  was  to  be  considered  the 
wife’s  own  to  dispose  of  as  she  pleased.38 

Women  in  England  were  able  to  obtain  a  separate  estate  and  thus  a  proprie¬ 
tary  and  contractual  capacity  in  one  other  manner.  This  was  the  designation  of 
feme  sole  trader  under  common-law  jurisdiction.  By  the  custom  of  London  and 
other  English  communities,  a  married  woman  was  allowed  to  trade  on  her  own 
account,  independently  of  her  husband,  so  that  with  respect  to  her  trade  she 
was  in  the  same  legal  position  as  the  single  woman.  In  seventeenth-century 
England,  with  and  without  statutory  provision,  married  women  engaged  in  a 
wide  range  of  trades  and  occupations.  Evidence  of  their  contract  and  debt  suits 
has  been  found  in  the  London  Session  Papers.39  Research  into  seventeenth- 
century  New  York  court  records  by  Elizabeth  Dexter  and  myself  indicates  that 
in  some  colonies  married  women  did  avail  themselves  of  the  feme  sole  trader 
designation,  even  when  the  colony,  as  in  New  York’s  case,  had  not  enacted  a 
statute  specifically  allowing  for  this  capacity.40 

In  Maryland  the  situation  proved  otherwise.  To  begin  with,  the  proprietary 
did  not  look  favorably  upon  feme  covert  business  activity  and  went  so  far  as  to 
decree  in  1658  that  no  husband  was  to  appoint  his  wife  agent  or  allow  her  to 
represent  him  in  court;  instead,  men  were  requested  to  appoint  other  men  in 
their  absence.41  Needless  to  say,  provision  was  not  made  for  feme  sole  trader 
status.  Yet,  by  what  must  have  been  informal  agreement,  a  significant  number  of 
married  women  practiced  some  form  of  medicine  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  mid¬ 
wives,  and  covenanted  for  their  fees.  Aside  from  these  women,  there  is  very  little 
evidence  of  married  women  behaving  in  a  manner  that  would  suggest  feme  sole 
trader  activity.  Rare  exceptions  are  two  married  women  running  “ordinaries”  in 
late  seventeenth-century  Prince  George  County.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
sue  for  debts  owed,  female  medical  practitioners  had  their  spouses  bring  suit.43 
In  any  event,  it  is  likely  that  few  Maryland  women  felt  the  need  to  become  feme 
sole  traders  in  the  frontier  period  because  the  nature  of  the  tobacco-oriented 
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economy  all  but  precluded  the  further  development  of  women  or  men  in  spe¬ 
cialized  economic  roles.  In  this  sense  pioneer  conditions  in  a  colony  could  not 
be  said  to  have  enhanced  married  women’s  legal  status. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  frontier  nature  of 
society  encouraged  informal  and  less  technically  correct  equity  proceedings  in 
the  Maryland  Chancery  Court.  This  point  is  significant  because  of  the  frequent 
assumption  that  the  seventeenth-century  colonial  courts  adhered  less  to  English 
forms  and  colonial  women  benefited  as  a  result.43  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Maryland  Chancery  Court.  Indeed,  from  the  inception  of  the  colony,  Lord 
Baltimore  sought  to  recreate  the  complex  and  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
English  Chancery  Court,  and  to  a  surprisingly  large  degree,  he  succeeded. 
Carroll  T.  Bond,  an  attorney  and  former  chief  judge  of  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals,  found  that  “departures  and  modifications  in  adapting  to  the  needs  of 
the  colonists  were  relatively  slight,  and  it  remains  substantially  correct  to  say 
that  proceedings  in  the  provincial  Chancery  were  identical  in  form  with  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  home  country.”44  Adherence  was  made  possible  by  requiring 
that  the  rules  of  the  English  Chancery  Court  be  on  hand  for  reference.  Balti¬ 
more’s  demand  that  those  who  petitioned  the  court  be  represented  by  counsel 
and  his  refusal  to  allow  any  but  attorneys  at  law  to  practice  before  the  court 
undoubtedly  aided  this  process.45 

Thus,  in  reviewing  the  Maryland  Chancery  Court  records  from  1660  to  1700, 
there  is  no  proof  that  married  women  received  extraordinary  treatment  in  terms 
of  procedural  matters.  Instead,  when  a  feme  covert  plaintiff  or  defendant  filed 
suit,  she  was  joined  with  her  husband  in  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  no  exam¬ 
ples  of  Chesapeake  married  women  bringing  complaints  in  their  own  names, 
even  though  equity  law  was  beginning  to  allow  for  such  action  in  England  by 
the  mid-seventeenth  century.46  The  absence  of  independent  complaints  by  mar¬ 
ried  women  in  Maryland  probably  resulted  from  the  relative  paucity  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  such  activity  would  have  been  allowed  under  English  equity 
law  rather  than  a  failure  to  adhere  to  equity  procedure  in  Maryland. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  considerations  is,  of  course,  that  the  chancery  court 
records  are  very  disappointing  where  women  are  concerned  in  terms  of  content, 
issues  raised,  and  decisions  rendered.  Instead  of  petitions,  much  of  the  record 
contains  activity  by  the  chancellor  in  his  “ordinary”  capacity  as  keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal;  none  of  this  business  had  any  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  women. 
Furthermore,  very  few  complaints  and  petitions  brought  before  the  court  in¬ 
volved  women  and  not  one  sought  to  utilize  equity  law  in  ways  that  would  have 
enhanced  married  women’s  legal  status.  For  example,  in  the  records  for  1 669  to 
1679,  ninety-six  cases  came  before  the  court,  of  which  seven  named  husbands 
and  wives  as  complainants.47  Although  one  concerned  a  trust  established  for  a 
daughter  ( Hatton  v.  Dent),  instead  of  creating  a  separate  estate  from  the  wife’s 
equitable  property,  the  court  awarded  the  estate  to  the  husband.  But  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  dearth  of  cases  involving  equitable  instruments  or  seeking 
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breakthroughs  for  women  is  due  more  to  social  and  economic  circumstances 
than  to  a  resistance  to  English  equity  law  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

In  sum,  in  many  areas  of  equity  practice  and  procedure,  the  chancery  court 
neither  extended  extraordinary  privileges  beyond  those  of  England  to  women 
nor,  as  far  as  its  general  adherence  to  English  procedures  and  the  record  itself 
shows,  sought  systematically  and  specifically  to  extinguish  women’s  equity  rights 
as  then  known  in  England.  The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
women’s  pleas  and  petitions  from  the  records,  together  with  our  knowledge  of 
this  society,  simply  indicates  that  women  in  early  Maryland  either  believed  they 
did  not  need  or  were  unaware  of  the  full  range  of  options  open  to  them  under 
English  equity  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chancery  court  in  Maryland  did  infringe  on  the  equi¬ 
table  rights  of  both  the  men  and  women  who  did  come  to  it  for  relief  in  several 
ways  inconsistent  with  English  equity  practices. 

It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  explain  that  this  Chesapeake  colony  began  as 
the  property  and  possession  of  one  man — Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  proprietary  grant  gave  ownership  of  the  land  and  complete 
jurisdiction  over  it  to  the  proprietor  himself.  This  meant  that  if  someone  died 
without  an  heir  (wives  were  never  considered  heirs),  the  person’s  property 
escheated  or  forfeited  to  the  Calverts.  Under  the  charter  of  1632,  Lord  Baltimore 
was  given  power  to  establish  all  of  the  courts  and  appoint  the  judges.  This  he 
did,  with  the  result  that  the  judicial  system  was  prerogative  rather  than  legis¬ 
lative  in  nature  and  served  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  through  the  placement 
of  relatives  and  friends  to  the  key  court  positions.  Lastly,  the  proprietary  wished 
to  maximize  its  profits,  and  for  this  reason  and  others,  Maryland’s  raison  d’etre 
became  the  growing,  curing,  and  exporting  of  tobacco.48 

The  result  of  the  overbearing  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  Maryland  chan¬ 
cery  proceedings  was  a  series  of  decisions  by  which  ordinary  equitable  remedies 
were  set  aside  for  Lord  Baltimore’s  benefit.  About  one  fourth  of  the  record  is 
taken  up  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Calverts.  These  inquisitions  post  mortem 
were  also  used  in  England  prior  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  Upon  the  death 
of  a  tenant  of  the  king,  an  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  what  land  the 
deceased  held,  by  what  right,  and  who  was  the  heir,  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  land  should  escheat  to  the  Crown.  The  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries  had  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  until  it  was  abolished  in 
1660,  and  from  then  on  the  writ  of  post  mortem  inquisition  ceased  to  exist  in 
England.49  But  in  Maryland  the  proprietary  continued  to  issue  this  writ  out  of 
chancery  and  obtained  the  escheat  of  lands  in  a  manner  that  was  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  “equity  and  good  conscience,”  as  well  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  idea  of  granting  relief  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  parties.50 

The  planter’s  wife  and  the  planter  became  the  victims  of  these  inquisitions. 
One  of  the  most  blatant  examples  involved  the  case  of  John  and  Mary  Little,  in 
which  the  husband’s  right  to  bequeath,  and  conversely  the  wife’s  ability  to  in- 
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herit  her  husband’s  property,  was  denied.  John  Little  died  in  1666  seized  of  857 
acres  of  land  held  in  free  and  common  socage  “without  any  heirs  to  whom  the 
property  could  descend.”  But  he  had  written  a  will  making  Mary  his  executrix 
and  devised  to  her  “his  whole  estate  as  movable  as  immovable  freely  to  be  at  her 
disposing.”  By  virtue  of  the  will  she  took  possession  and  later  married  Joseph 
Tilly,  “who  in  her  right  hath  held  and  kept  possession  of  the  premises.”  When 
Mary  died  in  1675,  an  inquest  postmortem  was  ordered  and  the  court  decreed 
the  several  parcels  of  land  were  to  escheat  and  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  proprietor 
because  John  Little  had  died  without  an  heir.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  jury 
of  twelve  men  holding  the  inquest  believed  the  will  to  be  valid.51  In  refusing  to 
recognize  the  bequest  to  Mary  Little,  the  proprietary  placed  in  jeopardy  every 
woman’s  right  to  inherit  land  from  her  husband.  Although  there  were  not  many 
cases  of  this  sort,  the  very  fact  that  a  husband’s  will  could  be  so  easily  overturned 
must  have  made  both  women  and  men  feel  very  vulnerable  with  regard  to  their 
land  holdings.  Why  did  the  court  not  follow  the  intentions  of  the  will,  which 
clearly  was  equity’s  function?  Outside  of  pecuniary  gain,  perhaps  the  proprietary 
wished  to  reintroduce  the  feudal  notion  that  only  heirs,  and  not  wives,  should 
inherit  the  family  estate.52 

In  addition,  the  wife’s  ability  to  inherit  was  impeded  by  the  failure  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  chancery  court  to  consider  the  true  intentions  of  wills  when  they  were 
incorrectly  worded.  In  England  it  had  become  customary  for  the  chancellor  to 
amend  improperly  worded  wills  in  order  to  fulfill  the  real  desires  of  the  tes¬ 
tator.53  The  Maryland  chancery  did  not  apply  this  equity  doctrine  when  the 
proprietor’s  interest  was  at  issue.  In  every  post  mortem  inquisition,  when  a  will 
was  found  to  be  defectively  written  so  that  it  appeared  that  only  a  life  interest 
was  granted  to  the  wife  and  no  heir  was  found,  the  land  escheated  to  the  pro¬ 
prietary.54  For  example,  in  1672  Andrew  Hinderson  made  his  will  in  writing 
and  devised  to  his  “welbeloved  Wife  Elizabeth  Hinderson”  all  his  “Estate  move- 
able  and  imoveable,”  except  for  one  hundred  acres  and  two  cows  to  Elizabeth’s 
son  if  he  came  to  Maryland,  and  if  not,  then  to  her.  From  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented,  it  appears  that  Hinderson  and  his  wife  both  believed  that  he  had  granted 
her  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  land,  and  the  jurors  conducting  the  post 
mortem  inquisition  also  presumed  this  to  be  the  case.  However,  because  Hinder- 
son  had  “by  defect  of  skill”  neglected  to  insert  the  word  “heir”  after  Elizabeth’s 
name,  an  estate  for  life  was  devised,  which  meant  that  the  land  was  liable  to 
escheat  and  in  fact  did  escheat.55  In  not  taking  into  account  the  intentions  of  the 
testator,  the  chancellor  was  simply  following  the  common  law’s  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  wills.  Given  that  men  were  frequently  at  death’s  door  in  this  Chesa¬ 
peake  colony  when  they  made  their  wills,  without  benefit  of  a  lawyer  to  help 
draw  up  correctly  worded  testaments,  and  given  the  English  equity  precedent, 
the  chancery  truly  jeopardized  the  planter’s  wife’s  ability  to  inherit  her  husband’s 
estate  when  it  failed  to  provide  equitable  relief  by  amending  wills. 

The  proprietary  chancery  likewise  refused  to  go  beyond  the  medieval  common- 
law  tradition  and  decree  an  equitable  remedy  to  allow  for  a  widow’s  contractual 
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capacity.  In  the  “humble  petition  of  Bridgett  Legit”  dated  1674,  she  alleged  that 
Thomas  Carvile  assigned  to  her  husband  John  Legit  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  But  before  a  consideration  was  paid  (a  valuable  consideration  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisite  to  making  a  valid  assignment  of  land  in  Maryland),  John  Legit 
died.  After  his  death,  not  knowing  of  Carvile’s  assignment  of  the  land  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  Bridgett  Legit  covenanted  with  Carvile  for  the  same  acres.  She  paid  him 
4,400  pounds  of  tobacco,  took  possession,  and  “at  Great  Charge”  built  up  and 
cleared  the  land.  The  yearly  quit  rent  required  of  property  owners  in  Maryland 
was  also  paid.  In  other  words,  she  had  done  everything  legally  required  to 
possess  and  own  the  land  in  the  colony  short  of  the  final  step  of  acquiring  a 
patent  from  the  proprietor.  Admittedly,  it  was  a  medieval  common-law  custom 
that  if  a  man,  in  this  case  Thomas  Carvile,  had  appeared  in  open  court  and 
assigned  all  his  “right  Title  and  Interest”  in  the  land  to  another,  in  this  instance 
John  Legit,  it  was  sufficient  without  consideration  to  effect  a  land  conveyance. 
However,  the  common  law  of  early  seventeenth-century  England  had  come  to 
decree  that  consideration  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.  More 
important,  in  a  sixteenth-century  decision,  the  English  Chancery  Court  decreed 
that  “Chancery  giveth  help  for  perfecting  of  things  well  meant  and  upon  good 
consideration.”56  Most  damaging  to  the  claim  of  equity  in  the  Legit  case  is  the 
fact  that  when  the  proprietor’s  interest  was  not  at  issue,  as  for  example  in 
Francis  v.  Sparrow  (1675-76),  a  valuable  consideration  without  the  other  steps 
necessary'  to  gain  title  was  considered  sufficient  to  convey  the  land.  In  the  court’s 
words  it  wished  to  perfect  a  conveyance  “according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sd.  writeing.”57  Here,  too,  the  essential  element  in  a  contract  is  that 
“consideration”  was  given  and  received. 

Thus,  one  would  have  thought  the  chancery  would  have  taken  pity  on  a 
widow  who  claimed  the  land  she  had  paid  for  as  her  only  means  of  support  and 
granted  her  a  patent  based  on  her  contract  with  Carvile.  The  absence  of  a 
valuable  consideration  by  John  Legit  under  the  earlier  agreement,  coupled  with 
Bridgett  Legit’s  total  payment  for  the  land,  her  expenses  in  improving  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  paying  the  quit  rent,  would  certainly  appear  to  have  more  than  entitled 
her  to  equitable  aid  and  a  patent  for  the  land.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case. 
Instead,  the  avaricious  policies  of  the  proprietor  to  maximize  his  profit  won  out. 
It  then  took  the  court  two  years  after  Bridgett  Legit’s  initial  petition  against  the 
escheat  to  pass  judgment  and  declare  again  that  the  land  had  escheated.  As  a 
“thoughtful”  gesture,  she  received  her  “one  third  part”  as  her  dower  right  in  the 
land  the  court  insisted  was  her  husband’s  before  his  death. 

Why  in  such  cases  did  the  Maryland  Chancery  Court  function  to  subvert 
the  very  concept  for  which  chancery  had  been  developed — namely,  to  provide 
“equity  and  good  conscience,”  as  was  indeed  specifically  provided  in  “an  act  for 
Rule  of  Judicature”  and  “an  act  for  Judges”  passed  by  the  Maryland  assembly 
in  1642?58  The  first  proprietor  established  his  equity  court  when  the  chancery  in 
England  was  still  very  much  a  prerogative  court  serving  the  Crown’s  interest.59 
and  it  was  this  model,  not  the  more  predictable  and  less  prerogative  English 
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Chancery  Court  of  the  Restoration  period,  that  shaped  Baltimore’s  conception 
of  equity.  The  proprietors  saw  their  position  as  analogous  to  the  Crown  and 
therefore  saw  nothing  wrong  with  equity  decisions  based  upon  their  best  inter¬ 
ests.  Also,  by  placing  only  relatives  and  friends  on  the  court,  they  were  able  to 
ensure  that  their  wishes  would  be  served  first.60  Furthermore,  as  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  decisions  to  be  appealed  to  England,  Marylanders  were  left 
without  recourse  but  to  accept  the  court’s  decrees  or  leave  the  colony.  The  net 
result  was  to  deny  both  women  and  men  justice,  and  in  the  process  to  inhibit 
equitable  developments  for  married  women  in  cases  where  the  proprietor  stood 
to  gain. 

When  the  proprietor’s  interest  was  not  at  issue,  the  chancery  court  appears  to 
have  functioned  in  conformity  with  English  equity  practices.  For  example,  in 
Beck  v.  Godfrey  the  court  upheld  the  trust  created  by  Nicholas  Emerson  for  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  her  sons  Richard  and  John  Beck  and  their  heirs  against  the 
claim  of  George  Godfrey,  who  demanded  the  estate  as  “generall  heyre.”  In  this 
case  the  issue  was  not  whether  the  two  hundred  acres  in  trust  would  escheat  to 
the  Calverts,  but  whether  Nicholas  Emerson  had  created  a  legal  trust  to  provide 
a  maintenance  for  Elizabeth  Emerson  and  her  sons  and  their  heirs  forever,  after 
his  death.  A  few  years  after  the  trust  was  established,  Nicholas  and  then  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  son  John  died,  leaving  the  remaining  son  Richard  to  bring  suit  to  claim 
the  trust.  Richard  sued  in  1677,  but  before  the  case  was  decided,  he  too  passed 
away,  leaving  three  daughters  as  heirs.  Through  their  mother  they  brought  a  bill 
of  revivor  to  have  the  complaint  adjudicated.  In  1679,  having  found  the  trust 
“well  and  sufficiently  proved  to  be  to  the  use  of”  the  Beck  daughters  and  their 
heirs  forever,  the  court  decreed  that  they  take  possession  in  accordance  with  the 
trust  established  by  Nicholas  Emerson.61  Thus,  in  regard  to  trusts  for  a  wife’s 
maintenance,  the  Maryland  chancery  functioned  like  its  counterpart  in  England. 

However,  in  the  area  of  dower,  the  court  did  demonstrate  an  insensitivity  to  a 
widow’s  rights.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  debt  action  by  “Tobias  Wells  agt  John 
Wright  and  Mary  his  wife  administrators  of  Bartholomew  Glevin.”  Wells  sued 
John  and  Mary  Wright  for  a  debt  owed  by  Mary  Wright’s  first  husband.  While 
the  case  was  in  progress,  the  second  husband  died,  leaving  Mary  Wright  in 
possession  of  both  husbands’  estates.  She  was  taken  to  prison  where  she  was 
“languishing”  for  refusing  to  pay  Wells.  The  court  ordered  that  all  the  land  of 
her  first  husband  in  her  possession  and  any  other  for  her  use  “or  by  her  Order 
Gift  Grant  or  delievery”  were  to  be  sequestered  and  taken  to  satisfy  the  debt. 
Because  of  the  inclusive  nature  of  the  order,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  court  was 
willing  to  set  aside  Mary  Wright’s  dower  to  pay  a  debt  owed  by  a  deceased 
husband.62  Surely  this  decision  did  not  bode  well  for  Maryland  widow  adminis¬ 
tratrices  who  were  pursued  by  aggressive  creditors  in  chancery. 

This  chapter  has  concentrated  on  the  proprietary  years  1660  to  1683  because 
after  that  period  and  until  1695  the  court  records  are  quite  sparse  and  yield 
nothing  germane  to  the  topic  under  consideration.  The  chancery  suffered  a 
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hiatus  during  the  turmoil  surrounding  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietor  in  1689 
and  did  not  begin  hearing  complaints  again  in  any  number  until  1695  under  a 
royal  government  that  lasted  until  1715.  The  records  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  are  also  disappointing  as  an  aid  for  understanding  how  women 
fared  under  equity  law  during  the  new  royal  regime.  When  married  women 
appear  at  all  in  causes  during  this  period,  they  always  did  so  as  “the  wife  of”  a 
named  plaintiff  or  defendant,  even  though  the  complaint  frequently  arose  out  of 
the  wife’s  role  as  administratrix  or  executrix  of  her  deceased  husband’s  estate.63 
This  tends  to  reinforce  the  conclusion  that  an  absence  of  consciousness  or  desire, 
rather  than  a  refusal  of  the  proprietor  to  accord  English  equity  privileges  to 
women  in  general,  lay  behind  the  paucity  of  decisions  favorable  to  women  under 
the  proprietary  earlier  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Interestingly  enough,  even  though  the  seventeenth-century  chancery  records 
do  not  reflect  the  growth  of  equitable  rights  for  married  women,  the  common- 
law  county  courts  of  Maryland  provide  a  few  examples  of  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  equitable  relief  parallel  to  that  available  in  England.  For  instance,  at 
common  law  a  husband  could  not  bestow  a  gift  upon  his  wife  for  her  separate 
use.  Yet  the  Somerset  County  Court  of  1665  records  that  Phillip  Barre  “for  the 
love  good  will  and  affection  which  1  have  and  beare  toward  my  loving  wife 
Oliue  Barre  . .  .  have  given  and  grant .  .  .  unto  Oliue  her  heirs  (etc) .  . .  one  ewe 
and  the  increase  ...  for  her  own  use  .  .  .  without  any  manner  of  condicons.”64 
Olive  Barre  also  set  a  precedent  in  the  colony  by  having  a  friend  bestow  a  cow 
and  calf  yearling  and  all  the  increase  from  them  on  her  for  her  separate  use.65 

Likewise,  while  the  chancery  court  records  do  not  reflect  a  desire  to  aid  the 
widow,  as  illustrated  in  the  Bridgett  Legit  petition,  the  county  court  records  do. 
In  one  instance  Ruth  Knowles,  a  widow,  was  granted  the  right  to  retain  the 
remainder  of  her  husband’s  estate  by  the  Kent  County  Court,  and  another  widow 
before  the  same  court  was  permitted  to  sell  part  of  her  husband’s  estate  because 
of  “her  extreame  necessities.”66  But  such  cases  were  still  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  common-law  courts  systematically  provided  equitable  relief  for 
married  women  and  widows. 

Even  though  equity  law  and  the  chancery  in  England  were  developing  means 
for  married  women  to  circumvent  common-law  disabilities,  Maryland  women 
did  not  benefit  from  the  English  experience  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Coming 
from  the  lower  classes  of  British  society,  most  Maryland  women  were  not  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  such  developments  and  would  not  have  had  the  means  of  creating 
equitable  estates  even  had  they  been  cognizant  of  equity  options.  The  absence 
of  parental  guidance  for  so  many,  and  the  failure  of  those  even  with  parents  to 
create  separate  estates  for  daughters  were  also  factors.  The  low  level  of  economic 
development,  which  inhibited  the  creation  of  large  and  complex  estates,  cer¬ 
tainly  placed  a  further  damper  on  the  establishment  of  equitable  trusts  for 
daughters.  Yet  even  when  trusts  were  established,  the  failure  of  the  Maryland 
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chancery  to  establish  a  precedent  requiring  the  husband  to  settle  a  separate 
estate  on  the  wife  before  gaining  possession  of  trust  land  all  but  precluded  the 
possibility  of  the  planter’s  wife  enjoying  a  property  capacity.  Once  married,  due 
again  to  the  simple  nature  of  the  tobacco  economy,  the  planter’s  wife  rarely 
sought  an  independent  contractual  capacity  through  feme  sole  trader  activity  or 
by  postnuptial  agreement.  Although  the  planter’s  widow  frequently  possessed 
at  least  the  minimum  of  property  required  to  establish  an  equitable  estate,  she 
appears  to  have  lacked  the  knowledge  or  even  the  desire  to  provide  for  an 
independent  equitable  status.  With  regard  to  the  chancery  court,  this  dearth  of 
separate  estates  in  turn  meant  that  the  court  seldom  was  in  a  position  either  to 
enforce  relief  for  married  women  or  to  further  the  evolution  of  equitable  rights 
based  on  separate  estates.  Where  the  proprietor  saw  a  chance  to  escheat  a  man’s 
estate,  the  prerogative  nature  of  the  Maryland  Chancery  Court  served  as  a 
further  negative  factor  preventing  equitable  remedies  for  wives  and  widows. 
Neither  the  women,  nor  their  relatives,  nor  the  chancery  court  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  English  equitable  principles  to  mitigate  the  common-law  disabilities  of 
the  planter’s  wife  or  widow.  Only  with  the  maturation  of  the  colonial  society, 
and  in  certain  cases  with  the  weakening  of  proprietary  prerogative  power,  would 
Maryland  women  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  theoretical  advantage 
offered  them  by  the  development  of  equity  jurisdiction  under  the  English  system. 
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Women  without  men  were  anomalies  in  medieval  society.1  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  socioeconomic  ladder  were  the  poor  spinsters,  the  old  crones,  and  those 
village  widows  apt  to  be  singled  out  as  healers,  midwives,  and  practitioners 
of  forbidden  and  misunderstood  arts.  Higher  up  the  ladder  such  women  had 
more  status  and  better  means,  and  they  could  lead  lives,  either  in  the  world  or 
in  religious  communities,  that  offered  some  better  semblance — if  only  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  image — of  their  proper  place  as  women,  safely  ensconced  within  a  male- 
dominated,  male-oriented  patriarchal  superstructure,  whether  it  was  domestic 
and  familial  or  ecclesiastical. 

Of  the  species  men-less  women ,  the  widow  was  one  of  the  most  common, 
respectable,  and  least  threatening  varieties.  And  among  the  widows,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  upper-class  widow  stands  as  a  subspecies  about  whom  we  at  least  have 
a  modicum  of  data.  Although  this  study  began  as  an  investigation  of  fifteenth- 
century  aristocratic  English  widows  as  the  female  counterparts  to  the  old  men 
among  the  peers,2  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  study  of  the  elderly  men  and  of 
the  widowed  women  from  the  identical  sociopolitical  group  was  not  the  study  of 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Widows  are  not  just  the  sexual  analogues  of  old  men. 
The  old  age  of  a  man — defined  roughly  as  beginning  at  fifty-five  or  sixty — was 
part  of  the  predictable,  full  life  cycle,  at  least  for  those  who  survived.  Widow¬ 
hood,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  experience  or  a  fate  into  which  women  were  apt 
to  fall  at  any  time  after  the  first  marriage,  which  usually  took  place  in  the  late 
teens  or  early  twenties  for  those  at  the  top  of  society.  Furthermore,  widowhood 
was  not  just  the  natural  and  final  stage  in  the  woman’s  life  cycle,  as  old  age  was 
for  a  man:  some  women  accepted  the  fate  of  widowhood,  as  and  when  it  befell 
them,  and  remained  widows,  whether  because  of  free  choice,  their  acquiescence 
to  the  pressures  of  familial  and  personal  constraint,  or  simply  because  they  died. 
But  other  women  looked  upon  widowhood  as  a  temporary  malaise,  serious, 
doubtlessly  inconvenient,  and  not  without  some  pain,  but  neither  terminal  nor 
totally  without  compensations.  Nor,  in  some  cases,  was  the  time  of  convales¬ 
cence  much  beyond  that  demanded  by  a  serious  but  unthreatening  illness:  a 
good  spell  of  rest  and  a  gradual  return  to  normalcy.  In  fact,  some  widows  shrug¬ 
ged  off  their  dolorous  fate  two  or  even  three  times — sometimes  losing  a  whole 
series  of  aristocratic  or  commoner  husbands  to  violent  or  natural  deaths  before 
finally  accepting  their  third  or  fourth  widowhood  as  part  of  their  own  life  cycle, 
an  ultimate  state  in  which  they  would  spend  what  remained  of  their  old  age. 
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Widows  were  certainly  familiar  figures,  at  the  top  of  society  as  well,  presum¬ 
ably,  as  at  all  lower  levels.  In  1436,  when  the  peers  agreed  to  assess  their  own 
incomes  as  part  of  the  government’s  effort  to  raise  money  for  the  French  wars, 
the  tabulated  results  show  that  while  the  estates  of  thirty-four  different  peerages 
resided  in  male  hands,  those  of  another  thirteen  were  shared  by  dowagers  and 
their  sons  or  their  late  husbands’  heirs  and  those  of  five  more  peerages  were 
solely  held  by  dowager  peeresses.  Expressed  as  a  head  count  or  upper-class 
land-holding  census,  the  great  estates  of  the  late  medieval  aristocracy,  at  perhaps 
the  high  point  of  their  wealth  and  power,  were  actually  under  the  control  of 
forty-seven  men  and  twenty-one  women.3 

These  numbers  are  readily  accessible  and  have  been  long  familiar  to  historians 
of  fifteenth-century  England.  We  simply  take  as  a  matter  of  course  that  so 
many  widows  (and  mothers  of  the  minor  heirs  to  titles  and  estates)  were  around, 
living  long  lives,  well  supported  by  their  dower  shares  of  their  lands,  able  to 
devote  themselves  to  splendor,  piety,  and  comfort,  and  eager  to  complicate  the 
unification  and  transmission  of  the  great  patrimonies  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
longevity.  But  we  rarely  have  tried  to  see  the  world  through  their  eyes,  to  grasp 
their  view  of  a  social  panorama  in  which  they  had  been  so  advantageously 
placed.  Part  of  this  neglect  is  because  the  widow  has  been  regarded  by  political 
and  economic  historians  mainly  for  her  nuisance  value,  that  is,  because  of  her 
lifelong  possession  of  one-third  of  her  husband’s  estates.  Most  have  neglected 
even  aristocratic  wives  and  widows  because,  compared  to  their  husbands,  they 
are  a  mysterious  and  elusive  group.  Great  ladies  of  the  day  are  often  but  shadows 
from  this  distance,  and  for  many  we  know  virtually  nothing  of  antecedents, 
prior  marital  history,  subsequent  unions  or  spouses,  or  of  their  own  survival 
after  the  moment  of  widowhood. 

But  mostly  we  have  neglected  these  women  because  they  are  women,  in  a 
man’s  world,  in  a  world  of  man’s  historical  sources.  They  are  identifiable  as  a 
group  and  can  be  treated  as  subjects  of  a  group  study  because  they  are  their 
husbands’  others.  Few  stand  out  as  individuals,  and  even  when  they  come  into 
some  focus  as  widows  it  is  because  they  realized  a  peculiar  role  and  a  degree  of 
prominence  as  relicts  of  still  more  prominent  men.  The  women  of  this  study 
inhabit  a  social  universe  comprised  of  those  who  married  and  who  then  outlived 
fifteenth-century  peers.  Any  attempt  at  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  universe  of 
these  widows  quickly  reveals  the  dilemma  of  charting  their  separate  lives,  apart 
from  just  looking  at  their  roles.  Of  the  approximately  160  women  in  the  group, 
the  widows  (i.e.,  the  ultimate  surviving  marital  partner)  of  the  262  or  so  men 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  peers  of  the  realm  between  1400  and  1500, 
what  special  subcategorization  might  we  choose  for  the  29  who  had  already  had 
a  nonaristocratic  marriage  before  the  one  that  made  them  into  peeresses  (and 
eventually  into  peers’  widows)?4  And  what  about  the  45  women  who  consoled 
themselves,  as  widows,  with  a  subsequent  marriage  to  a  commoner?  And  fur¬ 
ther,  what  about  those  28  widows  whose  consolation  took  the  form  of  remar¬ 
riage  to  still  another  peer?  And  of  these  28  women,  how  do  we  distinguish  the 
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10  who  died  while  in  that  second  marriage  from  the  18  who  outlived  it  and  who 
wound  up  as  widows  of  two  (or  more)  peers? 5  So  when  seen  as  the  other  of  their 
sometime  husbands,  ready  classification  into  even  the  broadest  groups  is  neither 
easy  nor  without  ambiguity  for  the  women.  Indeed,  why  should  these  widows 
comply  with  our  purposes,  given  the  insensitivity  of  so  many  records  and  the 
consistent  condescension  with  which  they  have  been  treated?  Long  live  tough, 
dower-clutching  widows! 

Women  of  propertied  families  in  late  medieval  society  married  younger  than 
they  would  a  few  centuries  later,  when  they  and  their  parents  had  to  bow  before 
the  iron  law  of  “the  European  marriage  pattern.”6  Since  they  married  men  who 
were  usually  at  least  a  few  years  older,  and  since  women  who  reach  maturity 
generally  outlive  the  men  of  the  same  society  who  also  reach  maturity,  widow¬ 
hood  was  always  a  likely  fate  awaiting  many  of  the  wives.7  Of  the  262  peers 
examined,  61  percent  were  survived  by  a  wife,  although  she  may  not  have  been 
the  first  or  even  the  second  wife  of  his  lifetime.  Some  of  the  women,  we  have 
noted,  already  came  to  the  critical  aristocratic  marriage  as  widows.  But  for 
most  women  of  aristocratic  or  gentry  birth,  whether  heiresses  or  not,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  marriage  that  interests  us  was  the  first  marriage.  Some  of  the  women 
then  proceeded  to  follow  a  short  marriage  with  a  long  widowhood.  Joan  Staf¬ 
ford,  for  example,  married  the  earl  of  Kent  some  seven  or  eight  years  before  his 
death  in  1400,  and  she  lived  afterwards  as  a  single  lady  until  her  death  in  1442. 
In  a  less  dramatic  example,  Luci  Visconti  married  Edmund  Holland  only  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  and  she  spent  her  remaining  sixteen  years  as  a 
widow.  Maud  Neville  had  what  we  might  call  a  medium-length  marriage  and  a 
long  widowhood:  fourteen  years  of  union  with  Piers,  Lord  Mauley,  twenty-four 
alone  after  his  death  terminated  their  childless  marriage.  And  at  the  far  end  of 
the  scale  was  the  long  marriage  followed  by  the  long  widowhood:  Isabel  de  la 
Pole  had  thirty-two  years  with  Lord  Morley,  thirty-two  without  him,  and  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  thirty-eight  with  the  duke,  thirty  afterwards.  Young  women 
quite  often  had  short  first  marriages  but  followed  no  predictable  pattern  of 
subsequent  behavior.  Young  widows  could  just  hang  on  to  become  old  widows 
or  could  become  young  second  wives.  Margaret  Tibetot  married  Roger,  Lord 
Scrope,  at  age  nineteen,  buried  him  when  she  was  thirty-seven,  remarried  a 
rather  disreputable  commoner  at  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine,  buried  that  husband 
in  turn  at  fifty-four,  and  finally  died,  twice  widowed,  at  sixty-five.  That  was  a 
full  life,  with  its  share  of  ups  and  downs,  for  a  woman  who  had  begun  the  game 
as  heiress  to  a  peerage  in  her  own  right  long  before. 

Fifteenth-century  maidens  at  most  levels  of  society  could  be  pushed  into 
arranged  marriages.  We  know,  from  the  coercive  measures  the  Pastons  used, 
sometimes  with  appalling  success,  that  parental  pressures  might  be  applied 
without  mercy  or  consideration.8  But  the  widow,  in  contrast  to  the  maiden, 
whether  aged  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty,  was  in  a  different  position.  She  was  gen¬ 
erally  under  less  pressure  to  remarry,  and  the  chances  are  that  by  the  fifteenth 
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century  most  wealthy  widows  could  withstand  such  pressure  if  they  so  chose. 
Remarriage  was  then  a  voluntary  step,  and  the  widow  had  some  control  over  the 
duration  of  the  interval  between  the  spouse’s  death  and  her  next  union.  Where 
we  have  data,  we  can  see  that  remarriage  almost  always  took  place  within  five 
years  of  the  husband’s  death  and  usually  within  the  very  first  year  or  two.  This 
suggests  that  some  women  seem  to  have  been  inclined  toward  wedlock,  their  fall 
into  widowhood  but  a  temporary  tumble.  Some  intervals  were  so  short  that 
they  argue  for  a  maritally-oriented  personality,  if  not  an  eye  cocked  toward 
eligible  candidates  at  the  first  husband’s  funeral  (or  before).9  Joan  Fauconberge 
buried  William  Neville  in  January  1463,  and  by  March  of  that  year  she  had 
marrieed  John  Berwyke.  Though  she  was,  literally,  a  “fool  and  idiot  from  birth,” 
her  status  as  heiress  to  the  Fauconberge  peerage  and  estates  made  her  suffi¬ 
ciently  desirable,  nor  did  her  handicap  impair  her  considerable  fecundity.10 
Elizabeth  Braybrooke  remarried  within  a  year  of  Lord  St.  Amand’s  death  in 
1457,  and  Margaret  Peyore,  another  heiress-widow,  only  waited  three  or  four 
months  after  Lord  St.  Maur’s  departure  in  1409.  Katherine  Berkeley  waited 
about  eight  or  nine  months  after  Lord  Stourton  died,  and  Maud  Stanhope  nine 
or  ten  after  Lord  Willoughby.  In  fact,  of  the  women  whose  remarriages  we  can 
plot,  only  ten  of  forty-eight  waited  more  than  five  years  and  still  remarried,  and 
only  two  of  these  ten  seem  to  have  remained  widows  for  a  decade  before  remar¬ 
riage.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  first  husband’s  testamentary  bequests  to  the 
widow,  plus  her  frequent  assumption  of  a  role  as  his  executrix  or  supervisor,  and 
his  designation  of  her  as  principal  beneficiary  argue  for  a  reasonable  relationship 
in  the  marriage.  The  short  duration  of  so  many  widowhoods  must  be  seen  in  a 
personal  or  social  context,  rather  than  against  a  background  of  economic  em¬ 
barrassment  or  external  coercion. 

Widowhood  took  some  women  by  surprise  because  the  husband  died  by 
violence.  Moreover,  some  of  these  women  faced  a  future  where  risks  were  com¬ 
pounded  by  his  treason  and  death  under  a  sentence  of  attainder.  Women  so 
bereft  might  quickly  seek  comfort  and  security  or  protection  in  remarriage,  but 
others  in  this  situation  chose  to  ride  out  the  long  storm  without  companionship. 
Their  behavior,  in  fact,  was  much  like  that  of  women  whose  husbands  had 
died  natural  deaths,  and  the  interval  between  the  man’s  violent  death  and  the 
woman’s  remarriage  could  be  as  little  as  six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  as  great  as 
eight  or  nine  years.  Women  who  married  three  or  four  times  naturally  could  not 
have  allowed  many  years  to  elapse  between  each  set  of  nuptials,  but  the  average 
interval  for  those  who  married  again  after  a  husband  had  been  killed  was  about 
three  years,  about  the  same  or  perhaps  a  trifle  above  that  of  women  whose 
husbands  had  died  of  natural  causes.  But  here  too,  some  chose  to  remain  un¬ 
attached  through  the  duration  of  life.  Their  age  at  the  time  of  bereavement  is  no 
surer  guide  to  their  future  marital  preference  than  was  the  cause  or  style  of  the 
husband’s  death. 

We  have  referred  to  remarriage  as  a  visible  indication  of  the  widow’s  control 
over  her  life.  And  if  this  was  so,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  many  instances  of 
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sustained  or  permanent  widowhood.  In  statistical  terms,  the  majority  of  the 
aristocratic  widows  did  not  remarry,  but  rather  chose  to  live  out  their  lives 
alone:  89  of  the  162,  or  55  percent  of  the  group,  never  remarried  after  the  death 
of  the  aristocratic  husband  with  whose  existence  we  began  our  tally.  Of  these 
89,  we  can  chart  the  length  of  permanent  widowhood  for  about  80.  Of  these  80, 
26  survived  their  husbands  by  five  years  or  less,  13  by  an  interval  of  six  to  ten 
years,  21  by  ten  to  nineteen  years,  and  20  by  at  least  twenty  years.  Expressed  in 
percentages,  the  respective  figures  are  33  percent,  16  percent,  26  percent,  and  25 
percent.  Once  again,  the  figures  argue  against  any  single  explanatory  model, 
against  any  direct  correlation  between  survival  and  remarriage.  We  get  no  clear 
impression  either  of  a  universe  of  elderly  widows  near  their  own  graves  or  of 
one  comprised  of  youngish  women  facing  a  quarter  century  or  more  of  life 
without  a  partner.  Variation  again  seems  the  key.  Obviously,  old  women  would 
generally  outlive  their  last  partners  for  fewer  years  than  would  young  ones,  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  common  sense  this  truism  quickly  exhausts  itself.  The 
countess  of  Warwick  was  perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty  when  she  died,  only  eight 
months  after  her  husband.  Others  may  have  been  older  when  death  occurred, 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of  the  spouse,  and  some  had  already  been 
widowed  once.  But  some  women  of  comparable  ages  had  had  long  widowhoods, 
and  solitary  lives  that  had  stretched  for  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  century  are  not 
hard  to  identify.  When  Cecilly  Neville  died  in  1495  she  had  outlived  her  husband 
by  thirty-five  years  and  her  youngest  son,  Richard  III,  by  ten.  Such  a  life  is  best 
seen,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  a  life  cycle,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  epic  chapters 
that,  by  the  end,  were  barely  connected  through  living  memory. 

This  material  allows  us  a  rough  assessment  of  what  we  can  call  the  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  late  medieval  upper-class  English  widowhood.  The  picture  is  so 
varied  that  no  modal  explanation  or  pattern  can  be  imposed  upon  the  data. 
Widowhood,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  a  state  into  which  young  and  old,  newly 
married  and  long  married,  were  alike  apt  to  find  themselves,  often  with  little 
warning.  Some  women  experienced  the  state  but  once,  some  as  many  as  three 
or  four  times.  Some  came  to  their  lofty  roles  as  peeresses  with  one  or  two  lesser 
husbands  already  behind  them  in  the  grave;  others  had  been  mere  children 
when  they  had  entered  the  partnership  from  which  they  would  ultimately 
emerge  as  the  survivor.  Widowhood  was  a  common  condition,  as  measured  by 
its  statistical  incidence,  but  it  was  not  a  common  lot  in  the  sense  of  embracing 
any  essential  set  of  attendant  characteristics.  In  its  multifold  variety  widowhood 
was  but  another  facet  of  the  role  allotted  to  women  in  the  social  structure.  It 
had  the  peculiar  quality,  though,  of  being  an  involuntary  condition  in  which 
one  could — and  most  did — choose  to  remain.  Furthermore,  it  began  as  an 
objective  state,  imposed  from  outside.  But  in  many  instances  the  objective  condi¬ 
tion  triggered  a  set  of  subjective  responses  and  behavioral  options  that  trans¬ 
formed  widowhood  from  an  external  condition  into  an  element  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  internalized  definition  of  reality.  A  woman  responded  to  her  widowhood 
in  a  dialectical  fashion;  she  sought  to  shape  the  widowhood  just  as  it  imposed 
upon  and  shaped  her. 
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As  part  of  this  inquiry  into  the  lives  of  long  dead  and  departed  women,  we 
can  also  examine  some  qualitative  aspects  of  widowhood.  If  we  conventionally 
imagine  the  affluent  medieval  widow  as  a  pious  and  elderly  lady,  eager  to  enter 
a  religious  order  or  to  live  in  the  world  under  a  heavy  vow  of  perpetual  chaste 
widowhood,11  we  are  doomed  to  some  disappointment.  Few  of  these  women, 
once  bereft  of  or  freed  from  the  marital  bond,  turned  to  a  life  of  explicit  piety; 
those  who  did  never  represented  more  than  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  aristocratic 
widows.  The  dowager  duchess  of  Clarence  chose  “to  lead  a  celibate  life  and 
putting  aside  worldly  pomps”  entered  the  Augustinian  house  of  St.  Saviour, 
London,  in  1428,  a  full  seven  years  after  her  husband  had  been  killed  in  France, 
eleven  before  she  was  to  die.  Upon  her  death  she  left  money  for  a  magnificent 
monument,  extolling  both  her  aristocratic  husbands.  Several  women  took  the 
veil,  but  even  then  their  commitment  to  St.  Jerome’s  ideal  of  chastity  was  rarely 
as  simple  or  as  automatic  as  the  words  might  signify.  Lady  Grey  remarried 
three  years  after  her  first  lord’s  death;  her  second  marriage  lasted  eleven  years. 
Only  four  years  after  she  entered  her  second  widowhood  she  made  her  pious 
vows  before  the  bishop  of  Ross.  Several  widows,  like  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
remained  in  the  world  somewhere  between  five  and  twelve  years  before  entering 
the  cloister.  Other  women  never  took  formal  vows,  though  the  dreary  and  rou- 
tinized  piety  of  the  duchess  of  York’s  household  must  have  had  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  nunnery.12  However,  we  know  from  other  studies  that  by  the 
fifteenth  century  the  call  to  a  vocation  within  mother  church  was  weak,  and 
while  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had  asked  his  wife  to  take  the  “order  of  widowhood” 
after  his  death,  we  have  no  information  as  to  her  ultimate  choice.  Perhaps  she 
thought  life  in  late  fifteenth-century  Wales  sufficiently  ascetic  without  further 
constraints.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury  was  all  set  to  take  the  veil  when  she 
changed  her  mind,  and  four  years  after  the  earl’s  death  she  sought  a  royal 
license  to  marry  as  she  pleased.  Again,  we  do  not  know  how  she  used  her  “born 
again”  freedom,  though  she  lasted  for  another  nine  or  ten  comfortable  years  on 
her  dower  share  of  the  extensive  Talbot  estates. 

But  most  women,  whatever  their  personal  or  private  inclinations,  were  not 
eager  to  commit  themselves  to  leave  the  world  or  to  circumscribe  their  behavior 
while  in  it.  A  widow’s  dower  share  was  one-third  of  her  late  husband’s  estate  (of 
the  lands  held  in  chief),  by  itself  no  mean  inducement  to  remain  a  secular 
person.  In  the  parliamentary  assessment  of  1436,  the  dowagers’  shares  in  the 
estates  and  patrimonies  had  ranged  from  Lady  Clinton’s  £60  and  Lady  Darcy’s 
£121,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  duchess  of  Clarence’s  vast  income  of  £1,333  and  the 
countess  of  Stafford’s  £1,958.  This  meant  that  for  the  aristocratic  widows  a 
standard  of  living — if  the  income  from  the  lands  was  realized,  and  even  if  it 
were  not  supplemented  by  other  revenues,  as  it  often  was — that  ran  from  the 
comfortable  to  the  truly  magnificent.  An  exceptionally  large  dower  assignment 
like  that  made  to  the  dowager  duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1470  could  only  be  turned 
over  to  her  control  after  no  less  than  fourteen  sets  of  royal  writs  were  issued  to 
the  appropriate  administrative  agents  in  ten  English  counties,  the  marches  of 
Wales,  and  the  Welsh  lordships  of  Gower  and  Pennarth.13 
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The  traditional  widow’s  share  surely  helped  some  bereaved  women  overcome 
not  only  personal  loss  but  serious  legal  obstacles,  such  as  her  late  husband’s 
attainder,  or  perhaps  the  treason  of  the  son  and  heir.  Numerous  well-born  or 
well-mated  women  collected  their  full  one-third  dower  despite  these  pressing 
problems,  thanks  to  a  political  generosity  that  often  yoked  even  the  most  errant 
members  of  the  upper  class  in  a  touching  display  of  social  solidarity.  Henry  IV’s 
sister,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Exeter,  was  quickly  given  1,000  marks  from  the 
customs  revenues  of  London  “until  she  be  provided  by  the  king  with  lands  to 
that  value  for  her  maintenance,”  the  late  John  Holland’s  forfeiture  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  king  followed  this  substantial  subsidy  to  his  sister  with  a  general 
gift  of  her  late  husband’s  goods,  including  £225  worth  of  personal  items  allowed 
her  upon  her  remarriage  in  December  1400,  a  bare  eleven  months  after  the 
duke’s  execution.14  When  Lord  Roos  was  killed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  his 
lands  were  placed  under  control  of  a  trio,  of  whom  his  widow’s  nephew  was  the 
main  figure.  These  three  were  to  be  custodians  of  the  estate,  “to  hold  [the  lands] 
during  the  life  of  Philippa,  wife  of  the  latter  and  sister  of  the  said  earl,  for  her 
use  and  profit  and  the  sustenance  of  herself  and  her  children  and  servants.”15 

As  the  guardian  of  minor  child-heirs,  the  widow’s  temporary  portion  of  her 
late  husband’s  estates  often  was  even  healthier  than  what  she  would  realize  for 
herself  from  her  dower  share.  As  well  as  her  own  one-third,  Lady  Fitzhugh  was 
to  be  warden  of  the  rest  of  her  husband’s  lands,  “during  the  minority  of  Richard, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  the  custody  and  marriage  of  the  latter  without  disparage¬ 
ment.”  16  Nor  was  the  widow’s  wealth  diminished  by  the  fact  that  she  might  well 
be  an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  We  suspect  that  no  other  sizable  group  of 
fifteenth-century  women — whether  wives,  widows,  or  female  heads  of  religious 
houses — was  composed  of  36  percent  heiresses:  58  of  the  160  widows  stood  to 
inherit  land  as  a  sole  or  joint  heiress.  But  at  least  we  can  appreciate  how  worldly 
advantage  offered  more  than  pro  forma  competition  to  the  diminishing  call  of 
the  cloister  or  the  withdrawn,  veiled  life. 

Not  every  widow  received  her  dower  share  without  difficulty.  Although  some 
suffered  what  we  might  consider  to  be  no  more  than  relative  deprivation,  their 
own  peers  could  be  quite  sympathetic  to  their  problems,  for  wealth  and  status 
were  so  bound  together.  A  touching  petition  was  presented  to  Henry  IV,  who 
then  allowed  Lady  Darcy,  “in  consideration  of  her  poor  estate  and  because  she 
has  the  charge  of  maintenance  of  one  son  and  four  daughters  who  are  not  yet 
married  or  otherwise  promoted,  of  £40  yearly  from  the  issues  . . .  late  of  her  said 
husband.”17  We  pierce  the  veil  of  upper-class  stoicism  or  solidarity  when  we 
learn  that  Lady  Talbot  “has  lately  informed  the  king  that  if  she  had  to  pay  the 
whole  fine  which  she  lately  granted  before  the  council  to  the  king’s  use  for  the 
keeping  and  marriage  of  her  daughter  ...  all  that  she  received  from  the  issues  of 
the  lands  of  the  said  daughter  and  all  that  is  assigned  to  her  in  dower  would  not 
suffice  for  payments.”18  She  was  granted  a  respite  from  paying  the  whole  fine: 
neither  political  adversity  nor  social  control  of  the  aristocracy  was  meant  to 
reduce  its  members  to  penury. 
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Women  who  had  remained  in  the  world  sometimes  found  themselves  en¬ 
tangled  in  difficulties  beyond  the  recovery  of  dower  shares.  Lady  Bardolf  sought 
(and  obtained)  royal  permission  to  collect  and  reunite  her  late  husband’s  head 
and  four  quarters  and  to  bring  them  together  for  burial.  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife 
of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  was  convicted  for  her  role  in  a  witchcraft  ring,  and 
after  the  humiliation  of  public  penance,  was  forced  to  spend  her  remaining  years 
in  confinement  or  house  arrest.19  Lady  Hungerford  had  to  assume  the  hopeless 
responsibility  of  guarding  the  family  fortunes  after  they  had  been  fatally  drained 
in  an  effort  to  pay  her  late  son’s  ransom,  and  Edward  IV  took  steps  to  advance 
her  £200  to  meet  her  expenses.20  The  countess  of  Kent  likewise  found  herself 
crushed  by  debts,  the  legacy  of  her  husband’s  great  birth  and  greater  pretensions 
during  his  lifetime.  The  dowager  duchess  of  Bedford  (who  was  also,  in  turn,  the 
dowager  countess  Rivers)  complained  that  witchcraft  was  being  used  against 
her.  As  Edward  IV’s  unpopular  mother-in-law  in  the  1470s,  she  may  well  have 
been  correct.  Some  widows  were  forced  into  more  adventure,  and  even  danger, 
than  they  would  have  willingly  courted.  The  countess  of  Salisbury  had  to  flee 
the  realm  in  1460,  along  with  other  leading  Yorkists;  she  struggled  for  some 
years  to  have  her  attainder  reversed,  her  father’s  lands  restored  to  her  and  her 
heirs.  The  countess  of  Warwick  later  spent  a  decade  resisting  Richard  Ill’s  greed 
and  then  importuning  Henry  Vll  for  the  restoration  of  her  lands  and  wealth. 
She  finally  received  a  handsome  settlement  and  was  even  appointed  to  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  principal  keeper  of  Wychwood  Forest. 

Remarriage  always  stood  as  the  voluntary  escape  route  from  widowhood,  and 
about  73  of  our  160  widows,  or  45  percent  of  the  group,  took  the  route.  Because 
of  their  status  and  the  politically  sensitive  nature  of  their  wealth — mainly  con¬ 
sisting  of  land  held  in  chief  from  the  lord  king,  technically  in  return  for  military 
service — they  needed  royal  permission  for  remarriage.  Many  ladies  (or  their 
prospective  partners)  failed  to  seek  this  in  advance.  In  consequence,  after  the 
fact  of  remarriage  they  often  had  to  face  royal  anger,  combined  with  royal 
cupidity.  Lady  Roos  had  to  pay  £1 ,000  for  a  royal  pardon,  plus  one  year’s  worth 
of  her  dower  revenues,  in  order  to  regain  her  dower  share  of  land  after  it  had 
been  confiscated:  her  unwelcome  bridegroom  spent  an  involuntary  vacation  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  king  was  not  amused  when  an  aristocratic  widow, 
also  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  “married  herself  dishonourably  without  license 
from  the  king.”21  The  countess  of  Oxford,  another  heiress,  was  able  to  regain 
her  dower  with  a  fine  of  only  £100,  and  £30  sufficed  to  restore  Lady  Zouche  and 
her  commoner  husband  “of  their  trespass  for  intermarrying  without  license.”22 
Sometimes  a  humble  petition  did  the  trick,  along  with  a  formal  apology.  Royal 
anger  was  not  consistently  or  constantly  brought  to  bear.  If  the  formalities  had 
been  observed,  the  king  frequently  complied,  and  sooner  or  later  granted  a 
license  like  that  given  to  dowager  Lady  Hastings.  Her  future  freedom  was  hardly 
limited:  “Pardon  to  Mary  Hastings,  widow  .  .  .  and  license  to  marry  who  she 
will  and  continue  in  enjoyment  of  such  lands  as  her  husband  and  she  held  in 
survivorship.”23  Except  in  unusual  cases,  as  when  Edward  IV  forced  a  marriage 
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between  an  aged  dowager  duchess  and  one  of  his  young  Wydeville  in-laws,24 
there  is  little  indication  that  the  king  was  any  more  manipulative  or  covetous 
toward  widows  than  toward  any  other  well-heeled,  well-placed  group  that  passed 
directly  beneath  the  royal  eye.  Twenty-eight  of  our  women  were  married  to 
more  than  one  nobleman:  horizontal  moves  were  not  unusual,  roughly  equal 
social  or  marital  status  easy  enough  for  such  ladies  to  maintain.  But  45  others 
“descended”  from  noble  widowhood  to  subsequent  marriage  with  a  commoner, 
a  step  that  argues  both  for  relative  personal  freedom  and  a  refreshing  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  social  standards  set  by  the  Beauchamps,  the  Beauforts,  and  the  de  la 
Joneses. 

We  have  argued  that  the  length  or  permanence  of  widowhood  offers  no  clue 
as  to  the  quality  (or  the  quantity)  of  the  married  life  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
wills  of  the  late  husbands  usually  contain  both  significant  bequests  for  the  wives 
and  some  indication  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation.  Since  the  dower  share  of 
real  property  assured  the  widow  of  a  life  of  comfort,  and  often  well  beyond 
mere  comfort,  testamentary  bequests  of  personal  goods  could  signify  a  bond 
between  husband  and  wife,  a  reflection  of  some  desire  on  his  part  to  use  material 
objects  to  testify  to  the  common  life  and  enterprise  now  over.  The  goods  left  to 
the  widow  might  be  of  a  practical  sort,  to  furnish  the  kitchen,  bedrooms,  and 
other  rooms  or  to  keep  the  household  from  being  stripped  by  the  heirs-at-law 
and  the  younger  generation.  Or  the  bequests  might  be  items  of  intrinsic  or 
sentimental  value.  Of  course,  there  were  variations  in  the  levels  of  involvement, 
as  there  were  of  affection,  and  if  the  occasional  husband’s  will  contained  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  wife,  it  was  more  likely  to  include  bequests  to  and  for  her 
and  to  name  her  for  such  roles  as  guardian  of  the  children,  payer  of  debts, 
executrix,  or  supervisor.  Lord  Hungerford  was  being  expansive  but  hardly  ex¬ 
ceptional  when  he  left  to  his  “most  dear  consort”  a  huge  collection  of  vestments, 
altar  utensils,  chalices,  spoons,  candlesticks,  cups,  and  books,  and  far  richer 
nobles  topped  his  list  without  undue  difficulty.25 

The  wills  of  the  husbands  and  of  their  surviving  wives,  when  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  reveal  a  deep  truth  about  human  relationships  and  the  set  of  social  realities 
we  see  reflected  in  sex  roles.  The  husband’s  view  of  the  mutual  world  of  the 
married  couple  was  generally  fairly  simple:  he  equated  their  world  with  his 
world.  Their  children  were  his  children,  the  problems  of  descent  and  inheritance 
mostly  those  of  his  name  and  his  lineage.  Though  the  titles  and  estates  of  heiress- 
wives  could  complicate  or  qualify  this,  even  this  peculiarity  was  usually  worked 
out  by  the  next  generation,  when  her  legacy  to  their  children  was  subsumed  by 
the  heirs  of  his  line. 

In  contrast,  the  wills  of  the  widows  open  a  usually  closed  window  on  the 
more  amorphous  or  malleable  situation  of  the  woman,  and  the  wills  even  suggest 
that  many  widows  kept  their  honorific,  single  status  because  it  promised  some 
amelioration  from  years  spent  in  a  derived  or  vicarious  identity.  It  was  common 
practice,  of  course,  for  a  widow  to  identify  herself  in  her  will  in  terms  of  her  late 
husband’s  name  and  status:  “I,  Lucy,  viscontess  of  Kent  and  lady  Wake  . . and 
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that  sort  of  nomenclature.  This,  like  the  common  request  for  burial  alongside 
the  former  spouse,  was  a  normal  attribute  or  practice  of  the  wife  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s  (former)  alter  ego.  But  if  we  look  carefully  we  can  see  how  women  acted 
with  more  gradations  and  nuances  as  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  lives 
opened  peculiar  options  and  alternatives.  When  she  had  had  more  than  one 
husband,  how  did  she  then  identify  herself  in  her  last  will?  Not  always  by  the 
first  spouse’s  name  and  identity,  nor  by  those  of  the  last  one  either,  in  some 
cases,  but  perhaps  by  the  name  and  rank  of  the  mate  of  highest  status,  the 
highest  bidder  in  the  social  auction.  Eleanor  Berkeley,  dowager  countess  of 
Arundel,  widow  of  Robert  Poynings  (of  a  noble  family),  and  widow  of  Lord 
Hungerford,  referred  to  her  first  and  third  husbands:  in  the  preamble  of  her  will 
she  was  Lady  Mautravers  and  Hungerford.26  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  married 
the  dowager  duchess  of  York,  and  in  his  will  he  referred  to  his  relict  as  the 
duchess  of  York,  a  far  grander  title  than  any  she  could  have  acquired  through  her 
second  marriage.27  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury  displayed  a  vast  pride  in  her  net¬ 
work  of  kinship  and  fecundity:  “Here  lyeth  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  was  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  grandmother  and  kinswoman  to  the  earles 
of  Arundell,  Wynton,  Ormond,  and  Shrewsburies.”28 

Wives  could  also  choose  burial  with  an  eye  on  worldly  status,  as  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  Litz Walter  chose  Dunmow  Priory,  with  the  second  of  her  three  husbands 
the  only  peer  of  the  group.  Lady  de  la  Warre  asked  for  burial  with  “my  late 
beloved,”  and  Anne  Holland  said,  “for  the  disposicion  of  my  body,  I  orden  and 
bequeth  it  to  be  buried  in  the  chapell  w1  in  the  chauncell  of  the  Collage  of  Seint 
Katerines  .  .  .  wher’as  my  lordys  body  is  buried.”29  Joan  Cobham,  heiress  to  a 
peerage  in  her  own  right  and  the  survivor  of  four  marriages,  chose  burial  in  her 
family’s  church  beside  the  second  husband,  a  commoner,  but  the  only  spouse  by 
whom  she  had  borne  children.  Lady  Wenlock  ignored  her  aristocratic  mate  and 
two  other  husbands  as  well,  to  choose  burial  with  the  second  (out  of  four),  a 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  We  can  see  the  scope  of  choice  accorded  survivors 
and  how  the  collection  of  the  successive  roles  or  identities  gathered  through  the 
course  of  a  lifetime  forced  an  ultimate  decision  of  identity  upon  the  departing 
lady.  But  she  could  revel  in  her  options.  Sometimes  she  even  turned  her  back  on 
the  entire  dilemma  posed  by  multiple  marriages  and  changing  circles  of  relation¬ 
ship,  and  chose  burial  with  her  father,  in  her  family’s  favorite  church,  or  even 
with  maternal  relatives  if  they  had  been  of  special  note. 

The  family  bequests  in  the  widows’  wills  were  mostly  unexceptionable:  per¬ 
sonal  items  to  the  circles  of  kin,  from  children  and  grandchildren  out  to  siblings, 
nieces,  and  nephews,  and  then  farther  out  to  more  miscellaneous  kin,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  godchildren,  stepchildren,  and  cousins  via  unspecified  links.  Lady  Litzhugh 
acted  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  fashion,  leaving  bequests  to  four  sons,  five 
daughters,  and  one  godchild.  She  had  been  an  heiress,  a  wife  for  thirty  or  more 
years,  and  a  widow  for  a  couple  of  years  at  the  end.  Her  bequests  included  a 
ring  with  a  relic  of  St.  Peter’s  finger,  given  to  her  son,  bishop  of  London.  Half  a 
dozen  of  her  books  were  distributed  among  their  intended  recipients,  one  by 
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one,  and  there  was  a  cash  provision  for  the  marriage  and  settlement  of  any 
children  as  yet  unwed.  She  leaves  us  an  impression  of  aged  matriarchy  as  she 
went  off  to  lie  beside  her  husband  at  the  Cistercian  house  at  Jervaux.30 

When  we  have  the  wills  of  both  members  of  the  married  couple,  we  can  see  a 
regular  pattern  emerge.  The  man,  dying  first  and  therefore  leaving  younger 
children,  had  to  worry  about  the  marriages  of  the  young  daughters  and  the 
education,  upbringing  and  establishment  of  the  younger  sons.  The  wife,  who 
had  fewer  unmarried  offspring  and  perhaps  a  world  of  more  grandchildren 
than  children,  was  more  apt  to  be  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  personal  items 
among  the  favored  survivors.  The  net  of  distribution  among  relatives,  that  is, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  their  relationship  outward  from  ego,  was  usually 
greater  in  the  will  of  the  widow  than  it  had  been  in  that  of  her  previously 
departed  husband.  But  this  accords  with  the  view  that  he  had  had  heavier 
obligations,  she  more  honorific  and  sentimental  ones.  At  least  many  a  widow 
died  leaving  a  final  impression  of  herself  as  a  grande  dame,  distributing  the 
silver  basin  where  she  used  to  wash  her  hands,  the  hangings  depicting  antelopes, 
the  primer  with  clasps  of  velvet,  the  bed  with  its  cloth  of  gold,  the  profits  of  land 
due  from  an  indenture  or  enfeoffment,  all  to  go  along  with  the  subsidization  of 
prayers  for  “my  most  dere  and  best  biloved  husband.”31 

Though  more  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  support  these  lines  of  argument, 
the  main  themes  are  clear.  Some  element  of  uneasiness  remains,  however,  be¬ 
cause  what  was  true  of  women  at  the  very  top  of  society  may  not  have  been  true 
for  others  once  we  begin  a  socioeconomic  descent.  Wealth,  status,  and  powerful 
kin  networks  helped  insulate  the  aristocratic  widow  from  many  of  the  bleaker 
economic  and  even  personal  aspects  of  her  new  role.  For  centuries  there  clearly 
had  been  a  real  need  for  the  protection  offered  by  clause  8  of  Magna  Carta: 
“No  widow  shall  be  forced  to  marry  so  long  as  she  wishes  to  live  without  a 
husband.”  But  most  of  our  upper-class  women,  at  least,  were  relatively  free  of 
the  fear  of  a  forced  remarriage.  They  had  a  freedom  to  choose  their  own  future, 
and  in  various  ways  they  seem  to  have  exercised  this  freedom.  When  they  opted 
for  remarriage,  they  rarely  had  to  go  into  the  world  as  suppliants,  and  some 
were  even  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  royal  wrath  for  the  sake  of  a  dangerous  or 
declasse  union.  If  our  study  of  women  has  begun  at  the  top  and  thereby  carries 
certain  risks  regarding  the  atypical  position  of  aristocrats,  it  offers  us  in  return  a 
tolerable  certainty  of  data.  One  redeeming  feature  of  this  kind  of  behavioral 
microstudy,  whatever  its  faults  and  limitations,  is  that  it  gets  us  away  from  the 
world  so  long  dominated  by  that  tedious  triad  of  Margaret  Paston,  Margery 
Kempe,  and  Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath.  Better  by  far  a  little  information  about 
many  than  so  much  knowledge  about  so  few. 

This  study  confirms  from  a  historical  perspective  what  even  school  children 
suspect:  women  are  different  from  men.  For  men  the  life  cycle,  Shakespeare’s 
wonderfully  expressed  seven  ages  of  man,  was  realized  through  the  correlation 
or  linkage  of  chronological  age,  physical  and  mental  prowess,  and  socioeconomic 
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roles.  Progress  from  the  beginning  of  life  to  the  end  was  linear,  or  perhaps 
circular:  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  is  still  with  us.  But  for  women  the  vectors  were 
less  linear,  the  correlation  between  age,  biological  function,  and  social  roles 
more  the  results  of  independent  and  external  variables.  Old  age  and  widowhood 
were  related,  but  both  youth  and  widowhood  could  also  be,  and,  conversely,  old 
age  and  marriage.  Also,  the  progression  through  the  stages  contained  an  element 
of  choice  insofar  as  permanent  widowhood  and  remarriage  were  part  of  the 
experiences  and  alternatives  of  a  given  life.  The  change  of  marital  partners  for 
the  husband  was  a  matter  of  choice,  but  it  hardly  ever  altered  his  identity,  his 
persona.  For  the  wife — especially  after  the  first,  normalizing  marriage — it  did. 
As  she  went  through  life,  acquiring  (and  perhaps  discarding)  a  variety  of  sur¬ 
names  and  titles,  of  children  by  different  fathers,  of  stepchildren,  of  new  and 
changing  circles  of  in-laws  and  affinities,  the  mosaic  of  her  life  became  more 
colorful,  each  piece  perhaps  less  distinct,  less  integral.  Some  women  resisted 
this  fragmentation,  and  closed  the  shop  once  the  first  master  had  been  carried 
out  on  his  bier.  Others  coped  with  it — some  perhaps  with  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  adventure,  reveling  in  the  challenge  to  reintegrate  a  new  ego.  Some  bore 
their  complicated  burdens  with  resignation  and  even  sadness:  we  should  not 
equate  the  freedom  of  the  widow  with  a  joy  of  widowhood. 

In  our  study  of  the  past  we  tend  to  extol  those  with  whom  we  can  identify. 
They  include  those  who  in  a  variety  of  guises  “beat  the  system.”  In  late  medieval 
society,  resting  on  such  a  bedrock  of  male  chauvinism,  even  dowager  duchesses 
and  countesses  became,  improbably,  members  of  the  bypassed  and  underprivi¬ 
leged.  We  applaud  their  independence  as  well  as  their  courage  in  dealing  with 
the  staggering  blows  of  personal  bereavement  and  emotional  shipwreck.  How 
did  people  deal,  we  ask,  with  a  world  where  children  and  marital  partners  were 
regularly  swept  overboard?  With  bravery,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  also  important  not 
to  exaggerate  the  victories  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  unequal  struggle  against 
the  fierce  tides  of  the  prevalent  culture,  manifested  in  its  institutions  and  mores. 
Rich  widows  could  at  least  fight  back.  But  to  close  on  a  sober  note,  we  see  how 
desperate  their  fight  was  apt  to  be  when  we  look  at  the  cavalier  fashion  in  which 
the  dowager  Lady  Lovel,  once  the  royal  nanny,  was  turned  out  to  pasture  with  a 
pension: 

Commission  to  Alexia  lady  Lovell,  reciting  her  service  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  tender  days,  and  discharging  her  from  attendance  about  his 
person  because  he  is  now  so  grown  as  to  be  committed  to  the  rules  and 
teachings  of  men  wise  and  strenuous,  to  understand  the  acts  and  manners  of 
a  man  befitting  such  a  prince,  rather  than  to  stay  further  under  the  keeping 
and  governance  of  women;  and  because  she  is  oppressed  with  grave  infirmities 
in  body  and  sight.32 

Her  service  was  appreciated,  of  course,  but  what  could  really  be  said  for  some¬ 
one  who  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  her  shortcomings  regarding  her  age,  her 
health,  and  her  sex? 
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Introduction 


This  group  of  essays  analyzes  the  efforts  of  women  firmly  placed  within  a 
well-established  social  structure  to  expand  the  definition  of  their  traditional 
roles.  Ann  Shteir  discusses  the  careers  of  female  botanists  in  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  England,  who  justified  their  activities  by  appealing  to  the 
“feminine”  avocations  of  gardening  and  flower  painting  while  exploiting  their 
roles  as  helpmeets  to  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Joyce  Antler  focuses  on  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchell’s  struggle  to  combine  a  spectacularly  successful  career  as  a 
child  educator  with  her  life  as  a  wife  and  mother,  an  effort  Antler  calls  “life- 
process  feminism.”  In  the  course  of  her  discussion,  Antler  raises  fundamental 
questions  about  how  one  evaluates  a  woman’s  success  or  failure  as  a  mother 
and  whether  such  questions  are  germane  to  studies  of  the  careers  of  professional 
women.  Jodi  Bilinkoflf  turns  to  another  traditional  female  role,  that  of  the  holy 
woman,  and  shows  how  it  offered  a  genuine  alternative  to  a  poor  peasant  vision¬ 
ary  in  Avila  in  sixteenth-century  Spain. 

Significantly,  most  of  the  women  discussed  in  these  essays  depended  upon  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  their  relationships  to  men  for  the  resources  that  permitted 
them  to  restructure  their  lives  in  more  fulfilling  directions.  Mari  Diaz  is  the  only 
woman  who  appears  in  these  papers  who  took  the  initiative  in  rejecting  the 
conditions  of  her  birth,  and  she  was  a  poor  peasant,  doomed  to  marriage  and  a 
life  of  hard  manual  labor.  Mitchell,  the  botanists,  and  the  ladies  of  Avila’s 
wealthy  convents  all  came  from  prosperous  families  with  the  money  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  further  their  aspirations.  Indeed,  the  convent  had  become  a  recognized 
repository  for  female  members  of  great  families  who  would  not  or  could  not 
move  from  a  daughter  or  sister  position  to  that  of  wife  or  mother.  At  the  same 
time,  it  became  a  Active  family  of  mother  and  sisters  for  its  members.  A  poor 
beata  like  Mari  Diaz,  bent  on  carving  out  a  highly  unconventional  career 
molded  to  her  own  spiritual  impulses,  was  given  countenance  and  authority  by 
these  established  models. 

Despite  their  firm  position  in  a  well-defined  social  hierarchy,  women  in 
sixteenth-century  Avila  eventually  transcended  class  barriers  to  create  a  net¬ 
work  of  aristocratic  wives  and  nuns  with  a  poor  beata — a  network  that  ulti¬ 
mately  redefined  the  meaning  of  religious  community  in  the  city.  Their  success 
in  forming  a  female  network  introduces  a  theme  that  will  recur  throughout  this 
book.  These  women  also  defied  the  social  boundary  that  separated  female  and 
male  spheres  of  activity.  To  achieve  their  goals,  they  influenced,  redirected,  and 
participated  in  the  reform  movement  begun  by  the  men  who  led  the  church  in 
the  city. 

In  the  final  years  of  her  life,  Mari  Diaz  was  spiritual  mother  to  her  own 
“family”  of  devotees  and  was  sheltered  in  the  church  of  San  Millan,  property  of 
the  wealthy  Cistercian  sisters  of  Santa  Ana,  site  of  a  school  for  poor  boys,  and 
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one  of  the  first  Tridentine  seminaries  in  Spain.  There  she  played  a  vital  role  in 
transforming  the  spiritual  communities  of  Avila,  an  indispensible  link  between 
women  and  men,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  in  the  developing  urban  center. 

All  three  of  the  chapters  in  this  section  concentrate  on  women  who  created 
unique  roles  for  themselves  by  adapting  the  structures  that  defined  their  lives 
without  openly  challenging  accepted  definitions  of  what  was  “feminine.”  Their 
success  in  expanding  and  reinterpreting  the  traditional  female  roles  of  wife, 
daughter,  mother,  and  holy  woman  illustrates  one  way  in  which  women  gained 
a  measure  of  autonomy  in  social  systems  created  by  men. 


5.  Was  She  a  Good  Mother?  Some  Thoughts 
on  a  New  Issue  for  Feminist  Biography 

Joyce  Antler 


In  the  past  decade,  the  frontiers  of  women’s  history  have  been  continuously 
expanded  to  include  ever  new  imaginative  territories.  Questions  about  women’s 
work,  political  organization,  education,  sexuality,  and  networking  are  among 
the  vital  issues  that  have  received  careful  analysis  during  this  period.  Yet  many 
other  issues,  fundamental  to  understanding  the  contours  of  women’s  lives  in  the 
past,  remain  to  be  addressed.  One  of  these  concerns  motherhood,  certainly  a 
significant  aspect  of  women’s  experience,  but  one  that  has  not  attracted  much 
historical  interest.  The  reasons  for  this  neglect  are  not  difficult  to  fathom.  In  the 
effort  to  construct  theoretical  frameworks  with  which  to  explain  women’s  roles 
in  society  and  culture,  historians  of  women  have  generally  targeted  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  public  manifestations  of  women’s  contributions.  Seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  the  myriad  ways  in  which  social  structure  and  ideology  have  shaped  female 
attitudes  and  behavior,  they  have  by  and  large  looked  less  intensively  at  private 
lives  and  familial  relationships  than  at  public  activity.  Where  private  experience 
has  been  examined,  sexuality,  friendship,  and  marriage  have  garnered  the  lion’s 
share  of  attention.  Motherhood,  though  a  subject  of  paramount  interest  to 
feminist  scholars  in  psychology,  sociology,  biology,  and  other  disciplines,  remains 
outside  the  parameters  of  current  historical  research. 

The  scanty  attention  paid  to  the  experience  of  mothering  is  also  explained  by 
the  fact  that  most  women  whose  lives  have  been  of  greatest  interest  to  historians 
were  unmarried.  Yet  motherhood  was  important  to  such  early  feminists  as 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  and  Lucy  Stone,  and  to 
those  of  a  later  generation  like  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Margaret  Sanger, 
and  Florence  Kelley,  each  of  whom  struggled  to  balance  commitments  to  public 
feminism  with  family  responsibilities.  Crossing  several  generations  were  women 
like  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Emily  Blackwell,  Leonora  O’Reilly,  Elisabeth  Irwin, 
and  Harriet  Johnson,  unmarried  women  whose  woman-oriented  environments 
included  adopted  children  (usually  daughters)  as  well  as  female  friends  and 
colleagues.  The  incorporation  of  mothering  into  the  current  reassessment  of 
women’s  past  can  contribute  much  to  our  understanding  of  historical  change  as 
well  as  to  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  feminist  frameworks.  One  obvi¬ 
ous  though  underutilized  approach  to  the  historical  examination  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  is  through  biography. 

Biography  can  help  us  understand  what  1  have  called  “life-process”  feminism 
— the  personal  ways  in  which  an  individual  struggles  to  achieve  autonomy  by 
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confronting  gender-defined  issues  at  each  stage  of  the  life  cycle.1  In  the  case  of 
the  educator  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  life-process  feminism  took  several  different 
forms  at  succeeding  life  stages.  Mitchell’s  experience  illustrates,  for  example, 
the  daughter’s  successful  resolution  of  the  struggle  against  the  “family  claim” 
that  troubled  many  women  seeking  independent  lives  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.2  The  two  decades  of  Mitchell’s  widowhood,  in  which 
she  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  grief  and  self-doubt  that  overwhelmed  her 
after  her  husband’s  death,  further  reveal  how  personal  struggles  to  achieve  self- 
determination  are  ultimately  gender-based  issues.  But  it  was  the  merging  of 
family  and  career  in  Mitchell’s  middle  years — the  struggle  to  balance  an  inde¬ 
pendent  professional  identity  with  the  demands  of  familial  intimacy  and  care — 
that  loomed  largest  on  the  broad  canvas  of  Mitchell’s  life  and  that  most  reflected 
her  life-process  feminism. 

As  the  founder  of  the  institution  now  known  as  the  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  and  its  director  for  forty  years,  as  well  as  the  author  of  nearly  twenty 
books,  Mitchell  had  an  influential  public  career.3  One  of  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  Mitchell’s  life,  however,  is  her  private  history,  or  more  precisely,  the 
ways  in  which  she  blended  the  private  and  public  spheres.  Her  life  seemed  to 
throw  into  bold  relief  the  dilemmas  of  educated  women  of  her  generation  and 
our  own,  who  attempt  to  work  as  professionals  full  time,  while  at  the  same  time 
marrying  and  raising  children.  She  wrote  about  these  dual  aspects  of  her  experi¬ 
ence  in  Two  Lives:  The  Story  of  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  and  Myself  which  is  as 
much  a  presentation  of  the  two  different  worlds  of  the  Mitchells — private  and 
public — as  it  is  an  individual  portrait  of  each  marital  partner.4  While  the  book 
and  Mitchell’s  unpublished  memoirs  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  Mitchells’ 
domestic  life,  the  experience  of  parenthood  remains  curiously  elusive,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mitchell  chose  to  portray  the  successful  synthesis  of  work 
and  family  as  a  central  theme  of  her  life  and  that  her  professional  success  came 
in  the  field  of  child  development  and  education.  After  interviewing  Mitchell’s 
three  surviving  children,  1  found  that  the  question  of  parenting  and  the  place  it 
played  in  Mitchell’s  life  became  even  more  intriguing.  The  experiences  of  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchell  as  a  mother  raise  some  problematic,  yet  ultimately  promising, 
issues  for  understanding  not  only  Mitchell’s  own  development  but  for  recon¬ 
ceiving  one  important  dimension  of  the  study  of  feminist  lives  in  history. 

Lucy  Sprague  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1878,  the  fourth  of  six  children  of 
Lucia  and  Otho  Sprague.5  Sprague  had  come  to  Chicago  eight  years  earlier  to 
join  a  small  wholesale  grocery  business  recently  started  by  his  older  brother  and 
another  former  Vermont  farmboy.  Sprague  Warner  and  Co.  shortly  became  the 
largest  wholesale  grocery  business  in  the  world,  an  achievement  due  by  all 
accounts  to  the  imagination,  enterprise,  and  judgment  of  Lucy’s  father,  one  of 
an  extraordinary  group  of  businessmen,  among  them  Armour,  Pullman,  Field. 
Palmer,  and  McCormick,  whose  pioneering  spirit  in  the  decades  after  the  Civil 
War  helped  turn  Chicago  into  a  major  urban  metropolis. 
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Despite  her  family’s  wealth  and  privilege,  Lucy  Sprague  experienced  a  diffi¬ 
cult  childhood.  Lonely,  inhibited,  and  shy,  she  grew  up  feeling  that  she  was 
unworthy  and  sinful.  Her  father’s  pervasive  New  England  Puritanism,  which 
had  taken  root  even  in  that  midwestern  setting,  was  thus  responsible  for  the 
first  lesson  of  her  life:  that  she  had  a  secret  “bad”  self  in  addition  to  the  false 
“good”  self  she  presented  to  the  outside  world. 

The  second  lesson  came  from  observing  the  plight  of  her  mother,  a  naturally 
gay,  charming,  musical  woman  who  lived  a  shadowy,  invalid  life,  subject  to 
headaches  and  depression,  in  a  home  ruled  by  her  husband.  At  the  Sprague 
household,  duty,  sobriety,  discipline,  and  humility  were  paramount  concerns; 
play,  self-expression,  and  any  outward  symbols  of  affection  were  banished.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  Spragues  turned  out  to  be  a 
nervous  group  of  children  with  many  illnesses,  nor  that  Lucia  Sprague  became 
so  physically  weak,  shy,  and  self-deprecating  that  her  family  pitied  as  well  as 
loved  her.  This,  the  lesson  of  patriarchal  marriage,  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
young  Lucy’s  absorbent  mind. 

The  third  lesson  of  Lucy’s  youth  came  during  adolescence,  when  the  Pm.  nan 
strike  of  1894  divided  father  and  daughter.  Otho  Sprague,  a  director  ol  the 
Pullman  Company  and  close  friend  of  George  Pullman,  supported  manage¬ 
ment,  while  Lucy  sided  with  the  workers  and  with  Jane  Addams,  who  had  until 
then  enjoyed  the  family’s  benevolence.  Otho  Sprague,  arguing  that  “a  woman 
could  not  understand  business  affairs  and  shouldn’t  interfere,”  forbade  Lucy  to 
see  Addams  again.  For  the  first  time,  Lucy  realized  that  her  father  had  “one 
attitude  toward  people  who  had  money  and  another  toward  people  who  did 
not.”  She  developed  a  “sense  of  shame  and  guilt  at  being  rich”  that  never  com¬ 
pletely  left  her.  Jane  Addams  became  a  symbol  for  her  of  a  “human,  non¬ 
money”  point  of  view.6  Every  cause  Addams  stood  for  thereafter  was  to  be  her 
cause  as  well. 

Formal  schooling  had  a  minimal  effect  on  Lucy  as  a  child.  She  spent  only  one 
month  in  a  kindergarten  before  her  parents  removed  her  after  older  girls  played 
a  prank  on  her.  Thereafter  she  and  her  youngest  siblings  were  tutored  at  home. 
Later  on,  during  preadolescence,  Lucy  was  sent  to  a  finishing  school  for  girls, 
but  trembled  with  fear  and  apprehension  when  she  entered  a  classroom.  This 
malady  succeeded  in  keeping  her  out  of  school  until  she  was  sixteen.  During 
these  years,  books  became  her  chief  hope  of  becoming  educated,  and  she  read 
her  way  through  her  father’s  huge  library,  shelf  by  shelf. 

Lucy  Sprague  came  to  know  several  faculty  members  at  the  new  University 
of  Chicago.  Most  influential  were  John  Dewey  and  especially  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  the  former  Wellesley  College  president  who  stayed  with  the  Spragues 
when  she  came  to  the  city  periodically  to  serve  as  part-time  dean  of  women  at 
the  university. 

In  1893  health  problems  forced  the  Spragues  to  leave  Chicago  for  southern 
California.  Lucy’s  two  youngest  brothers  had  each  died  from  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  and  her  elder  sister  Nancy  had  undergone  a  mental  breakdown.  This  turn 
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of  affairs  threw  her  mother  into  a  profound  depression.  Otho  Sprague,  mean¬ 
while,  suffered  a  severe  hemorrhage,  a  consequence  of  the  tuberculosis  he  had 
contracted  during  the  Civil  War.  Lucy  served  as  nurse  to  her  parents,  then  was 
sent  to  the  Marlborough  School  for  Girls  in  Los  Angeles.  This  time  she  enjoyed 
school,  rebelling  openly  when  it  appeared  that  she  would  have  to  resume  her 
nursing  duties  after  graduation. 

The  situation  was  resolved  when  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and  George  Herbert 
Palmer  invited  Lucy  to  live  with  them  in  Cambridge  and  attend  Radcliffe 
College.  In  spite  of  her  father’s  objections,  she  entered  Radcliffe  in  1896.  She 
majored  in  philosophy,  taking  courses  with  William  James,  Josiah  Royce, 
George  Santayana,  Hugo  Munsterberg,  and  George  Herbert  Palmer,  graduat¬ 
ing  magna  cum  laude  with  honors  in  philosophy.  She  was  also,  at  various  times, 
class  president  and  vice-president,  member  of  the  basketball  team,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  swimming  pool  committee.  In  Cambridge,  too,  Lucy  became  the 
beloved  “only  daughter”  of  Alice  Palmer,  “fairly  sprouting”  under  the  attention 
and  devotion  shown  her.7 

After  graduation,  Lucy  returned  to  California  to  resume  her  role  as  family 
nurse.  She  began  to  study  landscape  gardening  at  the  Throop  Institute,  but  her 
course  there  failed  to  satisfy  her  needs.  Unhappy  at  home  and  in  her  work,  her 
health  deteriorated.  Again  she  was  rescued  by  the  Palmers,  who  took  her  with 
them  to  Europe.  Alice  Palmer  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  however,  and  Lucy  re¬ 
turned  with  the  grief-stricken  widower  to  Cambridge.  She  remained  with  him 
for  several  years,  “caught  in  a  vise  stronger  than  Father  ever  forged  for  me.”8 
Finally,  though,  the  “incredible  happened,”  as  she  put  it — President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  invited  her  to  become  dean  of 
women  at  the  school,  a  position  she  accepted  on  condition  that  she  also  be 
appointed  a  member  of  the  faculty.9  Sprague  was  an  innovative  dean  at  Berkeley, 
abandoning  the  traditional  wardenlike  or  motherly  conception  of  the  role  to 
focus  on  expanding  educational  and  social  opportunities  for  women  students. 
She  improved  housing  conditions,  started  courses  in  sex  education,  strengthened 
women’s  organizations,  and  held  weekly  poetry  readings  at  her  home.  She  also 
took  students  to  examine  social  conditions  in  the  San  Francisco  community. 
Ultimately,  however,  she  found  her  administrative  work  as  dean  “vicarious” 
and  unrewarding.  She  was  also  disillusioned  by  the  fact  that  the  only  profession 
for  which  the  university  prepared  women  students  was  teaching,  a  choice  so 
limited  she  found  it  “preposterous.”  To  find  vocational  alternatives  for  herself 
and  her  students,  she  took  a  four-months’  leave  from  the  university  during  the 
winter  of  1911-12.  Sprague  went  to  New  York  City,  apprenticing  herself  to 
several  dynamic  women— Lillian  Wald  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Florence 
Kelley  at  the  Consumers’  League,  Mary  Richmond  at  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Pauline  Goldmark  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  Julia  Richman, 
principal  of  a  public  high  school.  The  last  placement  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
significant  for  her,  she  later  wrote.  Public  education  was  “the  synthesis  of  all  my 
interests,  all  my  hopes  for  humanity.  1  returned  to  Berkeley  with  a  clear  focus  in 
my  own  life  from  which  1  have  never  since  deviated.”10 
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Actually,  however,  Sprague’s  apprenticeship  in  New  York  was  a  time  of  in¬ 
tense  emotional  turmoil.  While  testing  career  possibilities  for  herself,  she  was 
also  deciding  whether  her  future  would  hold  not  only  a  career  but  marriage. 
Scores  of  letters  exchanged  between  Sprague,  now  thirty-three,  and  Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell,  a  thirty-seven-year  old  economist  at  Berkeley,  who  wanted  Sprague  to 
marry  him,  examined  every  aspect  of  the  dilemma  of  marriage  versus  career. 
Sprague  admitted  her  deep  love  and  passion  for  Mitchell,  but  feared  that  mar¬ 
riage  would  stifle  her  deep  ambitions  for  a  meaningful  work  life.  “Would  this 
side  of  me  make  marriage  with  you  more  or  less  worthwhile,  both  for  you  and 
for  me?”  she  asked.  “If  it  hindered  it  would  have  to  be  squelched  for  if  I  marry 
you,  your  work  and  your  standards  shall  prevail.” 1 1  Mitchell  responded  clearly, 
swiftly,  and  repeatedly.  “I  should  be  the  prouder  of  you  for  holding  to  your 
constructive  work.  . .  .  For  marrying  like  a  man  without  narrowing  your  sphere 
and  usefulness.  It  is  true  that  we  know  few  married  couples  who  attempt  and 
still  fewer  who  succeed  in  living  thus,”  he  admitted.  “But  you  and  I  have  certain 
circumstances  in  our  favor,”  he  pointed  out. 

If  you  wanted  to  decorate  china  and  I  wanted  to  make  money  in  steel  we 
might  find  a  chasm  difficult  to  bridge.  .  .  .  But  the  further  you  can  develop 
your  philanthropic  plans,  and  the  more  1  can  make  of  economic  theory,  the 
nearer  we  shall  come  together.  Your  work  would  supplement  and  aid  mine 
and  mine  would  supplement  and  aid  yours.  You  would  not  have  to  give  up 
your  plans;  on  the  contrary  you  would  realize  them  more  effectively  by  marry¬ 
ing  me.12 

Sprague  was  unpersuaded.  If  she  “yielded”  to  Mitchell,  as  she  put  it,  would 
she  not  be  marrying  him  out  of  her  own  timidity  and  ultimately  from  fear  of  the 
very  independence  she  so  desperately  sought?  Marriage  signified  a  “refuge”  from 
the  world,  and  she  feared  that  as  a  wife  she  might  revert  from  actively  partici¬ 
pating  in  her  own  life  to  the  passivity  that  plagued  her  early  years.  The  profes¬ 
sional  women  she  admired  were  single  women,  like  Wald  or  Addams,  who  had 
never  married,  or  who,  like  Kelley,  had  divorced.  The  married  women  who  had 
most  influenced  her,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  childless  Alice  Palmer  and  her 
own  mother,  a  shy  and  tentative  adult  in  her  own  home.  In  the  end,  Sprague 
accepted  Mitchell’s  contention  that  marriage  would  not  hinder  her  opportunity 
to  work,  but  then  she  began  to  focus  on  the  defects  in  his  personality.  “I  fear  to 
marry  you,”  she  wrote,  “lest  I  find  that  dread  of  an  unshared  life  and  the  longing 
for  physical  children  has  led  me  to  mate  with  a  man  whose  personality  is  less 
than  mine. . . .  Your  character,  your  loveableness  and  your  intelligence  appeal  to 
me  convincingly  . . .  but  the  fact  remains  that  your  masculinity  does  not  compel 
me.  ...  I  cannot  surrender.” 13 

Despite  Sprague’s  understanding  that  a  successful  marriage  must  in  fact  be  a 
relationship  between  equal  partners,  she  was  distracted  by  a  more  conventional 
female  desire  that  her  lover  be  a  strong  man  who  would  dominate  her.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  it  was  Mitchell’s  sympathy  with  Sprague’s  feminist  aspirations  that  led 
her  to  question  his  masculinity,  a  pattern  observed  among  other  female  profes- 
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sionals  of  this  era.  Yet  Mitchell  discounted  Sprague’s  newest  objections  and 
eventually  won  her  over.  “1  don’t  feel  that  1  lack  personality,”  he  began.  “1  don’t 
even  feel  that  you  have  as  strong  a  personality  as  mine.  .  .  .  Have  you  found 
yourself  as  1  have  found  myself?  .  .  .  Have  you  my  firmness  of  purpose?  Which 
of  us  is  freer  from  the  domination  of  conventional  values?”  He  argued  against 
Sprague’s  notion  that  marriage  was  a  more  cowardly  choice  than  the  “alterna¬ 
tive”  life  that  inspired  her.  “You  are  troubled  by  a  lurking  fear  that  you  might 
marry  because  you  are  afraid  of  freedom.  But  what  is  freedom  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose?  Would  you  not  be  exercising  freedom — making  a  splendid 
effort  of  your  very  own  will  against  the  pressure  of  environment  by  deciding 
that  you  want  to  marry  me?  . . .  You  will  find  life  not  less  full  of  opportunity  for 
choosing,”  he  concluded,  “not  less  heavy  with  responsibilities  as  a  wife  than  as  a 
spinster.  It’s  not  a  refuge  that  1  offer  you  but  a  fighting  mate.” 14 

The  decision  to  marry  Wesley  Mitchell  was  the  turning  point  of  Lucy 
Sprague’s  personal  as  well  as  professional  life.  The  two  moved  to  New  York, 
where  Wesley  Mitchell  could  observe  at  firsthand  the  business  cycles  that  he 
had  been  writing  about.  Lucy  Mitchell  plunged  immediately  into  the  world  of 
education — taking  courses  at  Teachers  College  with  Dewey  and  volunteering  in 
a  number  of  educational  projects.  In  1916,  when  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  came  to  her  with  a  pledge  of  $50,000  annually  for  ten  years  for  use  in 
some  educational  venture,  the  Mitchells,  with  Lucy’s  co-worker,  Harriet  John¬ 
son,  founded  the  innovative  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  the  prede¬ 
cessor  to  Bank  Street.  By  the  time  the  bureau  began  operations,  the  Mitchells 
had  four  children:  the  first,  a  boy,  and  the  third,  a  girl,  were  adopted.  The 
second  and  fourth  children  were  also  boys.  After  years  of  drift,  Lucy  Mitchell’s 
life  now  merged  into  a  single  personal  and  professional  unity.  “It  was  a  highly 
focused  life,”  she  recalled,  “with  everything  concentrated  on  children,  each  aspect 
of  my  work  illuminating  the  others.” 15 

Like  many  educated  women  of  her  generation,  Lucy  Sprague  had  assumed 
initially  that  choosing  a  career  would  mean  the  exclusion  of  conventional  family 
relationships.  But  Sprague’s  dialogue  with  Mitchell  convinced  her  that  the 
constraints  placed  upon  women’s  freedom  in  traditional  patriarchal  marriages, 
like  that  of  her  parents,  need  not  accompany  a  more  egalitarian  relationship. 
Mitchell’s  selection  of  early  childhood  education  as  the  focus  of  her  professional 
life  also  ensured  that  the  choice  confronting  many  of  her  contemporaries— 
marriage  or  career — need  not  be  dichotomous. 

The  extent  to  which  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  successfully  unified  these  two 
spheres  of  her  life  deserves  comment.  A  wealthy  woman,  Mitchell  was  able  to 
purchase  adjacent  brownstone  buildings  in  Greenwich  Village.  One  housed  her 
family;  the  new  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  and  the  progressive  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  Carolyn  Pratt’s  City  and  Country  School,  to  which  it  was 
affiliated,  filled  the  other.  In  1919  Mitchell  and  Harriet  Johnson  also  inaugur¬ 
ated  the  nation’s  first  preschool  (from  infancy  to  three  years),  housed  in  the 
same  complex.  Mitchell  could  nurse  her  youngest  child,  teach  or  observe  at  the 
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preschool  or  the  City  and  Country  School,  administer  the  bureau’s  other  proj¬ 
ects,  and  tend  to  the  oldest  children  after  school,  all  without  leaving  home. 
Clearly,  then,  in  a  physical  sense,  work  and  family  were  directly  integrated  in  a 
unique  way.  But  this  was  not  all.  Though  busy  with  several  jobs — professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  instructor  and  cofounder  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  and  director  and  founder  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  Research — Wesley  Mitchell  found  time  to  serve  on  numerous  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  oversee  its  finances  and  many 
of  its  research  projects,  and  teach  a  carpentry  class  at  the  City  and  Country 
School.  In  every  possible  sense,  then,  Lucy’s  work  was  a  family  affair.  Of  course, 
the  very  subject  of  this  work  was  children — more  particularly,  the  study  of  how 
children  grow  mentally,  emotionally,  and  physically,  and  how  schools  can  stimu¬ 
late  their  development  and  creativity.  As  she  pointed  out  many  times,  her  own 
experiences  with  her  family  thus  helped  her  in  her  work,  just  as  the  insights 
developed  through  her  teaching  assisted  her  in  her  role  as  mother. 

Lucy  Mitchell’s  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  blending  career  and  family  is 
evidenced  in  numerous  other  ways.  “When  the  children  were  young,  Robin  [her 
husband]  and  1  put  ourselves  on  a  regular  schedule  so  that  one  of  us  was  prac¬ 
tically  always  on  hand  to  give  the  baths  and  supper,”  she  wrote.  And  again: 

1  learned  to  keep  my  hands  busy  most  of  the  time.  1  carried  my  sewing  with 
me  everywhere,  for  1  made  nearly  all  of  the  children’s  clothes,  even  the  little 
boy’s  suits,  and  darned  all  the  stockings  for  four  active  children  and  Robin, 
who  used  two  pairs  of  socks  a  day.  1  sewed  steadily  through  all  committee 
meetings  and  even  invented  a  bag  with  a  big  wooden  hoop,  inside  of  which  1 
could  darn  stockings  on  the  subway  unseen  except  by  my  near  neighbors.  1 
learned  to  do  my  writing  in  snatches  and  to  scribble  every  free  moment,  even 
in  the  leisure  of  a  ride  in  the  subway  or  on  top  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus.  As  for 
years  I  was  always  up  at  six  to  nurse  a  baby  or  give  a  bottle  of  orange  juice,  1 
formed  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  to  write  until  the  family  breakfast  at  eight. 
And  1  planned  my  outside  work  so  that  much  of  it  could  be  done  at  home. 16 

In  their  summer  home  in  northern  Vermont,  where  the  Mitchells  did  most  of 
their  writing  during  a  four-month  academic  holiday,  the  same  careful  attention 
to  the  competing  interests  of  family  and  career  was  evidenced.  Lucy  Mitchell 
designed  an  unusual  log  cabin  compound  there,  consisting  of  a  nursery,  kitchen¬ 
dining  area,  bedrooms,  and  studies,  each  housed  in  separate  buildings,  con¬ 
nected  by  covered  walkways.  Both  individual  and  family  space  was  integral  to 
architectural  design  and  shaped  vacation  activities. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Lucy  Mitchell,  with  the  support  and  active  participation  of 
her  husband,  fabricated  a  life  in  which  the  interests  of  family  and  those  of 
professional  pursuits  were  carefully  balanced.  Her  wealth,  which  allowed  for 
servants  and  the  creation  of  innovative  housing  arrangements,  helped  make  the 
realization  of  this  goal  possible.  “We  tried  to  face  the  situation  realistically,” 
Mitchell  wrote,  “and  to  plan  a  practical  pattern  that  would  give  us  a  genuine 
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group  life  as  a  family  and  also  give  a  good  life  to  each  individual  member — 
child  or  grownup.”17  About  her  marriage,  she  admitted:  “Each  of  us  had  an 
imperious  work  drive.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  we  were  both  workers  did  prove  to 
be  ...  a  bond  in  the  life  we  built  together. . . .  Yet  I  cannot  feel,”  she  concluded, 
“that  either  of  us  ever  subordinated  human  values  to  these  drives.” 18  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  well-considered  attempts  to  bring  unity  to  her  private  and  public 
activities,  as  well  as  her  own  appraisal  that  she  was  successful  in  this  effort,  that 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  can  be  viewed  as  a  role  model  for  contemporary  women 
struggling  with  similar  problems.  She  was  a  feminist  precisely  because  this  kind 
of  issue,  and  its  resolution,  was  so  central  to  her  development  and  to  her 
consciousness. 

Some  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  view  that  Lucy  Mitchell  was  a  pioneer 
feminist  who  had  productively  brought  together  family  and  career  interests  to 
her  youngest  son,  now  affiliated  with  a  research  institute  on  the  West  Coast. 
Clearly  I  was  surprised  when  this  son — Lucy  Mitchell’s  literary  executor  and 
the  child  to  whom  she  was  closest — wrote  back  cautioning  me  mildly  against 
this  interpretation:  from  the  family’s  point  of  view,  he  warned,  Lucy’s  mediation 
of  private  and  public  spheres  was  not  especially  successful. 

Interviews  with  this  son  and  his  two  brothers  confirmed  this  sentiment:  all 
three  surviving  children  admired  and  respected  their  mother  to  varying  degrees, 
yet  at  the  same  time  strongly  resented  her  work  and  her  manner  of  child  rear¬ 
ing.19  The  eldest  son,  who  was  adopted,  was  the  most  critical,  attributing  the 
various  disappointments  of  his  own  life  to  his  mother.  Though  he  taught  eco¬ 
nomics,  this  son  was  still  struggling,  at  age  sixty-five,  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  He 
believed  that  his  mother  contributed  to  his  lack  of  preparation  because  she  had 
sent  him  as  a  child  to  the  City  and  Country  School,  then  one  of  the  most 
progressive  schools  in  the  country,  where  creative  expression  was  promoted 
strongly  but  where  basic  skills  and  rigorous  habits  of  scholarship  seemingly 
took  second  place.  His  mother’s  idealism  and  involvement  in  experimentation 
left  him  ill-equipped,  so  this  son  felt,  to  face  the  real  world.  The  Mitchells’ 
youngest  son — the  one  most  directly  formed  in  the  image  of  his  parents — was 
much  less  inclined  to  blame  his  mother  for  the  consequences  of  his  schooling, 
commenting  that  perhaps  his  own  abilities  compensated  for  what  experimental 
schools  did  not  provide.  Nevertheless,  this  son  expressed  other  and  perhaps 
equally  deep-seated  resentments. 

First,  while  Lucy  Mitchell  felt  that  her  work  did  not  hurt  the  children  and  in 
fact  helped  her  understand  them  better,  the  son  complained  that  the  children 
often  felt  like  grist  for  her  mill,  guinea  pigs  in  the  laboratory  of  progressive  edu¬ 
cation.  The  second  problem  relates  to  Mitchell’s  characteristic  style  of  mother¬ 
ing.  She  was  cerebral  rather  than  spontaneous,  remote  rather  than  intimate.  Her 
reactions  were  “not  those  of  sudden  tears  to  the  eyes  or  goose  pimples,”  this  son 
told  me.  Though  more  changeable  in  her  emotions  and  in  certain  respects  less 
rigid  than  her  husband,  her  relationship  to  her  children  was  controlled.  Both 
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Wesley  and  Lucy  Mitchell  in  fact  were  rather  formal  with  their  children:  Wesley 
preferred  to  be  called  “Father,”  never  “Dad”  or  “Pop”;  Lucy  was  “Mother.”  (The 
Mitchells  were  also  formal  with  each  other.  The  children  recalled  them  dressing 
in  evening  clothes  for  their  nightly  dinner,  for  example,  a  custom  that  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  their  social  class.)  For  the  warmth  and  spontaneity  the  children  found 
lacking  in  their  mother,  they  turned  to  Mollie,  the  family’s  Irish  housekeeper, 
who  was  a  significant  nurturing  force  in  their  early  lives.  Lucy’s  two  closest 
Bank  Street  associates,  Harriet  Johnson  and  Jessie  Stanton,  also  showered  the 
children  with  the  kind  of  gentle  affection  that  Lucy  did  not  often  show.  Both 
women,  who  were  single,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  Mitchells:  Johnson 
adopted  a  daughter  who  was  considered  by  everyone  to  be  the  Mitchells’ “fifth 
child,”  since  she  was  so  often  with  the  family;  Jessie  Stanton  had  an  apartment 
in  the  Mitchells’  Greenwich  Village  quarters. 

The  third  issue  cited  by  the  Mitchells’ eldest  son  concerned  the  tacit  message 
the  Mitchells  emitted  to  their  children,  one  that  highlighted  achievement  as 
well  as  the  values  of  integrity,  honor,  and  independence.  Neither  parent  ever 
directly  interfered  in  a  child’s  educational  or  vocational  choice.  As  progressive 
educators,  their  impulse,  to  the  contrary,  was  to  encourage  their  children  to 
make  their  own  choices  and  to  take  responsibility  for  the  consequences.  Yet 
clearly  the  Mitchells  put  a  premium  on  intellectual  attainment.  Even  without 
verbal  criticisms,  it  was  easy  for  the  children  of  such  illustrious  parents  to  feel 
limited  in  their  own  talents,  character,  and  options.  “Standing  in  the  shadows  of 
such  tall  columns,”  one  son  told  me,  made  the  children  feel  out  of  place,  inade¬ 
quate.  “Somehow  or  other,”  he  observed,  “it  was  taken  away  from  us  to  create 
our  own  world.” 

At  least  one  of  the  Mitchell  children  believed  his  life  to  have  been  a  failure. 
The  daughter,  an  adopted  child,  also  seemed  to  experience  significant  problems. 
She  was  a  free  spirit,  independent  and  vivacious,  who  loved  horses  and  spent 
her  adult  years  on  the  rough-and-tumble  midwestern  horse  show  circuit.  Some 
of  her  acquaintances  felt  that  she  was  an  unhappy,  enigmatic  woman,  who 
never  fit  into  the  Mitchells’  cerebral  family  circle  although  she  did  establish 
other  close  relationships.  She  developed  a  drinking  problem,  which  apparently 
contributed  to  her  death  at  age  forty.  The  two  other  Mitchell  children  seem  to 
have  been  more  successful  in  their  careers  and  personal  lives  generally.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  these  children  felt  that  their  parents’  remoteness,  the  unspoken 
pressure  to  excel,  and  other  aspects  of  the  M  itchells’  life  system  exacted  a  heavy 
price. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  children’s  lives  and  attitudes  toward  their  parents 
does  not  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of  their  (and  any)  family  situation. 
Yet  I  think  it  raises  some  interesting  questions  about  parenting  generally  and 
about  two-career  families  particularly.  How  much  of  the  Mitchell  children’s 
resentment  toward  their  mother,  for  example,  was  a  product  of  her  career? 
Were  their  attitudes  colored  by  the  social  context  of  the  time,  which  did  not 
approve  of  working  mothers,  as  much  as  by  the  personal  qualities  of  Mrs. 
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Mitchell  —  her  character,  personality,  interaction  with  the  children?  Is  there  a 
warning  signal  being  emitted  here  for  women  attempting  to  merge  family  and 
career? 

Second,  is  it  appropriate  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  feminist  lives, 
particularly  the  struggle  to  merge  public  with  private  demands,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  children’s  attitudes  toward  parents?  How  much  of  these  attitudes 
reflect  retrospective  remembrances  of  grown  children  who  recall  the  past  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  present?  How  reliable  can  adult  children  be,  further¬ 
more,  as  reporters  of  their  own  childhoods  and  critics  of  their  own  necessarily 
ambivalent  relationships  with  parents?  Do  children  ever  understand  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  parents  by  the  parents’  own  socialization  and  childhood 
experiences?  Is  the  capacity  to  parent  thus  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the 
availability  and  quality  of  role  models  inherited  from  the  past? 

Finally,  what  does  this  question  of  parenting,  and  especially  mothering,  have 
to  do  with  understanding  the  contours  and  contradictions  of  feminism?  One 
point  to  be  made  at  the  outset  is  that  all  the  Mitchell  children  were  generally 
more  critical  of  their  mother  than  their  father,  despite  the  fact  that  they  each 
conceded  that  he  was  the  more  remote  and  uninvolved.  It  was  Lucy,  not  Wesley, 
who  was  there  when  there  was  a  family  crisis,  whether  of  health,  schooling,  or 
career.  She  may  not  have  responded  the  way  the  children  wanted,  in  a  direct, 
spontaneous,  intimate  way — for  instance,  she  might  have  recommended  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  or  vocational  counseling  rather  than  discuss  the  problem  personally 
with  the  child  —  but  it  was  she,  not  the  children’s  father,  who  became  involved 
and  attempted  to  resolve  the  problem.  That  the  children  nevertheless  resented 
their  mother  more  than  their  father  is  a  result,  possibly,  of  the  different  tem¬ 
peramental  qualities  of  each  (Wesley  Mitchell  was  a  gentle,  mild-mannered 
man,  universally  liked  by  colleagues,  students,  friends;  Lucy  could  be  autocratic, 
abrupt,  and  snobbish,  though  she  rarely  was  with  her  closest  associates);  yet  the 
children’s  attitudes  might  also  reflect  a  double  standard  in  the  way  mothers  and 
fathers  are  judged. 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  is  significant  that  the  Mitchell  children  recall  very  little  of 
their  mother’s  actual  presence  in  their  lives,  instead  focusing  on  the  neglect 
rather  than  the  involvement.  Sometimes  the  discrepancies  appeared  so  major 
that  1  wondered  if  there  were  two  different  versions  of  family  life:  hers  and 
theirs.  For  example,  the  children  felt  that  the  housekeeper  took  over  most  of 
the  standard  mothering  functions.  They  were  quite  surprised  when  1  told  them 
that  their  mother  sewed  and  knitted  for  them,  stayed  home  with  them  when 
they  were  ill,  took  them  to  doctors  and  to  lessons,  met  with  teachers,  and  did  all 
the  many  things  that  mothers  do  for  growing  children.  Indeed,  the  Mitchell 
children  seem  to  have  shut  out  of  their  memories  of  the  past  many  of  those 
activities  that  demonstrated  their  mother's  daily  concern  with  their  lives.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  the  double  standard  that  1  suggest  might  have  influenced  the 
children’s  evaluations  of  their  parents,  1  believe  that  Lucy  Mitchell’s  professional 
work  was  an  important  factor.  Not  only  did  she  have  a  full-time  career  when 
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most  mothers  of  school-age  children  did  not,  but  it  was  a  very  notable  career  at 
that,  and  one  that  was  ever-present.  Though  work  problems  were  rarely  dis¬ 
cussed  at  home,  job  and  home  were  closely  connected  in  a  physical  sense;  more¬ 
over,  the  children  attended  the  school  at  which  their  mother  taught.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  the  children  in  later  years  wound  up  resenting  their  mother’s  work  all 
the  more  because  of  this  proximity;  nevertheless,  from  Lucy  Mitchell’s  own 
perspective  the  merger  was  successful.  In  any  case,  because  less  was  expected  of 
Wesley  Mitchell  as  a  father  according  to  traditional  standards,  the  outcome  was 
that  he  was  less  resented.  And  Lucy  Mitchell’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  her 
absences  from  home — to  bring  in  a  permanent,  reliable,  and  sympathetic  house¬ 
keeper — also  succeeded  only  too  well.  The  children  wound  up  deeply  attached 
to  Mollie,  but  possibly  resented  their  mother  even  more.  Mitchell’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation  seems  to  have  been  right  on  target,  but 
her  solution  to  a  certain  extent  backfired. 

In  examining  the  question  of  parent-child  relations,  the  general  problem  of 
our  perceptions  of  the  past  ought  to  be  raised.  Oral  interviews,  for  example,  can 
be  problematic,  particularly  those  with  adults  about  their  childhoods,  since 
recollections  of  one’s  early  years  can  often  be  colored  by  the  filters  of  adult 
experience.  For  example,  the  Mitchell’s  oldest  son,  who  described  himself  as  a 
persistent  failure,  nevertheless  admitted  that  his  childhood  was  happy,  carefree, 
rewarding.  It  was  only  as  an  adult,  when  he  realized  that  he  was  not  getting 
ahead  in  the  world,  that  he  became  resentful  towards  his  mother.  (The  field  in 
which  the  son,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  so  notably  unsuccessful,  1  might  add, 
was  the  very  field  in  which  his  father  had  been  a  superstar:  economics.)  Further¬ 
more,  this  son  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  when  I  interviewed  him,  not  only  a 
father  of  three  sons  but  a  grandfather.  Might  not  his  attitudes  toward  his  child¬ 
hood  have  reflected  his  interactions  with  his  own  children? 

Being  the  offspring  of  distinguished,  achieving  parents  is  another  issue  rele¬ 
vant  to  an  evaluation  of  the  Mitchells’  child  rearing.  Each  of  the  Mitchells  had 
not  just  a  career  but  an  illustrious  one:  each  was  a  founder  of  an  educational  or 
research  institution,  served  as  its  director,  wrote  many  books  and  articles,  be¬ 
came  prominent  not  only  locally  but  nationally  and  internationally.  The  children 
were  well  aware  of  their  parents’  eminence  even  though  the  Mitchells  down¬ 
played  their  achievements  at  home.  Nevertheless,  the  children  felt  an  unspoken, 
yet  powerful,  directive  to  succeed.  With  the  parents  caring  so  much  for  intel¬ 
lectual  discourse,  with  their  interests  wrapped  up  in  the  cause  of  human  better¬ 
ment,  how  could  the  children  not  consider  themselves  failures  when  they  chose 
very  different  occupations  and  developed  different  social  and  personal  interests? 

Finally,  there  is  the  related  question  of  temperament,  personality,  or  perhaps 
what  Ellen  Lagemann  has  termed  “educative  style,”  the  way  in  which  individuals 
engage  in,  move  through,  and  combine  experiences,  the  way  in  which  they 
approach  existence.20  As  intellectuals,  Lucy  and  Wesley  Mitchell  were  very 
much  involved  in  the  new  currents  of  art,  literature,  and  politics  that  circulated 
through  Greenwich  Village  in  the  teens  and  twenties;  they  shared,  too,  a  lifelong 
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interest  in  research  in  the  social  sciences.  Every  evening  after  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  they  would  read  aloud  to  each  other  from  the  works  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  psychology,  or  economics  that  caught  their  attention.  Theirs  was  not 
an  ivory-tower  intellectualism,  however,  as  each  was  committed  to  applying  the 
products  of  improved  human  reasoning  to  the  organization  of  daily  life:  Wesley 
Mitchell  through  his  work  in  economics,  Lucy  through  hers  in  education.  Each 
believed  in  the  same  means  of  accomplishing  that  end — the  “scientific  study  of 
human  beings  and  their  behavior.”21  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  intense  con¬ 
cern  with  the  real  world,  the  style  of  the  Mitchell  household  was  clearly  a  cere¬ 
bral  one  in  which  learning  and  discussion  dominated.  Lucy  Mitchell  brought 
this  intellectual  approach  to  her  mothering,  much  as  she  did  to  her  marriage. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  she  did  not  have  her  passionate  and  spontaneous  side.  But 
this  was  not  the  quality  that  came  to  the  fore  in  her  relationship  with  her  child¬ 
ren.  It  was  the  scientific,  rationalist  element  in  her  personality  that  seemed  to 
dominate  that  role.  In  her  instruction  of  young  children  other  than  her  own  and 
of  student  teacher-trainees,  the  opposite  was  true:  many  Bank  Street  colleagues 
and  former  students  testify  to  Mitchell’s  warmth,  spontaneity,  and  extraordinary 
charisma  as  a  teacher.  However,  she  was  more  rigid,  less  spontaneous,  less 
attentive  to  the  emotions  of  her  own  children  than  to  those  of  her  students. 
Whether  she  was  aware  of  this  insufficiency,  I  am  not  sure,  but  perhaps  she 
compensated  by  bringing  to  the  family  in  the  persons  of  Mollie  and  her  friends 
Jessie  Stanton  and  Harriet  Johnson  women  who  possessed  in  abundance  those 
qualities  she  lacked. 

The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  lack  of  these  traits  made 
Lucy,  to  use  a  loaded  term,  a  “bad  mother.”  But,  in  fact,  is  there  a  good  mother? 
Or  are  there  simply  different  kinds  of  parents  with  different  characteristics? 
Lucy  was  the  sort  of  mother,  for  example,  who  would  load  the  car  down  with 
maps  and  books  for  a  cross-country  trip  to  teach  her  children  about  geography 
and  the  natural  environment.  Her  children  might  have  resented  this  instruction, 
but  would  all  children  have  felt  the  same?  Are  there  not  some  individuals, 
mothered  by  the  more  nurturant,  traditional  types,  who  would  have  enjoyed 
and  been  stimulated  by  those  qualities  that  Lucy  Mitchell  did  in  fact  bring  to 
her  mothering?  Rather  than  condemning  Lucy  Mitchell’s  mothering  as  inade¬ 
quate,  might  we  raise  the  possibility  that  what  might  have  occurred  within  her 
family  was  a  mismatch  of  personalities — a  lack  of  congruity — between  this 
mother  and  her  various  children?  And  beyond  this,  too,  can  a  mother  ever  do 
the  right  things  in  her  children’s  eyes? 

The  attitudes  of  the  Mitchell  children  toward  their  parents  were  no  doubt 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  four  children  were  adopted.  While  all 
the  children  experienced  varying  degrees  of  unhappiness  and  stress  during  their 
lives,  the  two  adopted  children  seemed  to  have  fared  the  worst  and  were  possibly 
the  most  resentful  of  their  parents.  These  children  were  not  made  to  feel  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others  in  any  way — the  Mitchell  children  told  me  that  all  were 
treated  exactly  alike— even  though  the  children  at  some  point  were  told  of  the 
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adoptions.  Nor  am  I  raising  the  question  of  differing  natural  abilities  among  the 
children,  though  native  predisposition  to  illness  and  stress  do  deserve  considera¬ 
tion.  More  important,  in  the  Mitchell  household  where  the  life  system  was  an 
intellectual  one  and  pressures  to  achieve  were  silent  but  great,  the  adopted 
children  might  have  felt  much  less  certain  of  their  capabilities.  The  adopted 
children,  too,  might  have  been  troubled  by  fantasies  about  their  “true”  identities. 
Both  factors  might  have  intensified  the  children’s  self-doubt,  which  influenced 
their  behavior  as  well  as  their  attitudes  toward  their  parents. 

Finally,  then,  what  does  this  examination  of  the  Mitchells  as  parents,  and 
particularly  of  Lucy  Mitchell  as  a  mother,  have  to  do  with  feminism?  Should 
we  even  consider  the  quality  of  mothering  as  an  aspect  of  feminist  biography? 
To  say  of  a  subject — yes,  her  accomplishments  in  the  world  were  great,  but  was 
she  a  good  mother? — may  not  only  be  an  irrelevant  question,  but  one  that  runs 
the  risk  of  turning  the  spotlight  right  back  onto  women’s  traditional  sphere  of 
domesticity,  from  which  women  like  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  struggled  so  hard 
to  escape.  As  biographer  Justin  Kaplan  has  remarked,  it  is  the  work  and  career, 
the  public  manifestations  of  self,  that  is  one  way  we  distinguish  major  lives  from 
lesser  lives.22  If  feminist  biographers  attempt  to  take  a  multidimensional  ap¬ 
proach  to  correct  the  overly  political  and  masculine  bias  of  traditional  history, 
do  they  not  run  the  risk  of  setting  unrealistic  expectations,  of  wanting  their 
subjects  to  achieve  too  much:  to  be  great  writers,  businesswomen,  artists,  or 
professionals  and  great  mothers,  wives,  or  companions?  Will  we  not  find  all 
women  wanting  if  we  peer  too  deeply  into  the  crevices  of  private  life  as  well  as 
onto  the  public  faces  of  achievement? 

While  Mitchell  by  all  accounts  was  a  highly  creative  and  influential  educator, 
she  was  not  a  particularly  successful  parent  according  to  her  children.  I  have 
tried  to  present  some  of  the  reasons  they  give  for  this  judgment  and  to  examine 
some  of  the  sociological  and  psychological  elements  that  came  into  play:  the 
existence  of  Lucy  Mitchell’s  larger-than-life  career  at  a  time  when  most  women 
had  none;  the  double,  gender-linked  standard  of  parenting;  the  pitfalls  of  retro¬ 
spective  interviewing;  the  problem  of  eminent  families;  the  lack  of  tempera¬ 
mental  compatibility  between  parents  and  children;  the  complicating  factor,  in 
this  family,  of  adoption.  In  addition  to  these  influences  upon  the  children’s 
appraisals  of  Lucy  Mitchell’s  parenting,  her  mothering  was  affected  by  the 
parental  pedagogy  that  shaped  Mitchell’s  own  temperament  and  in  its  inade¬ 
quacy  (or  so  at  least  she  believed,  for  Mitchell,  too,  was  critical  of  her  parents) 
helped  determine  the  nature  of  her  later  beliefs  about  child  rearing. 

Beyond  this  consideration  of  factors  that  influence  parenting  and  children's 
perceptions  of  being  parented,  another  question  must  be  asked.  How,  indeed,  is 
success  in  parenting  to  be  measured?  Must  our  children  like  us?  Must  they  turn 
out  to  be  successful,  with  happy  marriages,  achievement  in  work,  and  the  like? 
Or  should  they  perhaps  be  successful  in  a  deeper  way,  as  reflective,  caring 
human  beings,  understanding  of  themselves  and  others?  On  the  latter  scale,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Mitchells  did  very  well  as  parents.  Perhaps  a  biographer's 
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objectivity  is  no  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  autobiographer,  but  1  found  the 
Mitchell  children  to  be  remarkably  thoughtful,  with  a  deep  understanding  of 
self,  with  the  same  kind  of  integrity  and  honesty  that  they  considered  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  parents.  Two  out  of  the  three  children  with  whom  1  spoke  at 
length  seemed  particularly  gracious  and  charming,  well-liked  by  colleagues  and 
friends. 

Certainly  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  had  many  shortcomings  as  a  parent,  but 
she  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  these.  Throughout  her  life  she  struggled  to  free 
herself  of  the  restrictions  she  felt  bound  by,  restrictions  that  derived  in  large 
part  from  her  own  unhappy  experiences  in  childhood  and  that  led  her  to  turn  to 
progressive  education  as  a  career  in  order  to  help  other  children  develop  their 
capacities  for  creativity  and  autonomy.  In  her  unpublished  autobiography  she 
wrote: 

The  four  little  Mitchells  probably  suffered  and  profited  by  my  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  world's  successive  ways  of  thinking  about  children.  Probably, 
too,  they  suffered  and  profited  through  the  memories  of  my  own  childhood 
and  adolescent  experiences.  1  might  have  been  a  more  spontaneous  mother  if 
1  had  not  been  working  so  hard  to  find  out  what  children  were  like,  and  how 
to  fill  their  needs.  1  might  have  been  a  less  experimental  mother  if  1  had  not 
been  constantly  trying  not  to  dominate  my  children’s  lives  as  father  had  domi¬ 
nated  mine  and  trying  to  share  with  my  children  as  mother  had  never  shared 
with  me.23 

In  the  end,  however,  she  could  not  entirely  create  her  own  world  because  of 
the  legacy  of  the  past.  Ironically,  in  spite  of  her  profession  but  in  part  because  of 
it,  her  children  made  the  same  complaints  about  her  parenting  that  she  had 
made  of  her  own  parents.  Lucy  Mitchell’s  career  turned  out  to  be  problematic, 
though  it  also  had  its  advantages  as  far  as  her  performance  as  a  mother  was 
concerned.  Her  work  in  education  gave  her  insights  into  children  she  might  not 
otherwise  have  had.  While  her  children  were  not  enthusiastic  about  her  mother¬ 
ing,  they  might  have  been  even  less  so  had  she  been  a  full-time  mother,  without 
outside  interests,  fully  and  intently  involved  in  their  lives. 

Finally,  then,  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  was  perhaps  less  successful  as  a  mother 
than  many  other  women  have  been  in  the  same  role.  But  given  her  personality, 
her  past,  her  interests,  and  her  ambitions,  she  was  more  successful  than  she 
might  have  expected  to  be.  She  had  to  struggle,  it  seems  to  me,  to  become  a 
responsive  parent,  one  who,  unlike  her  own  parents,  did  not  dominate  the  lives 
of  her  children  but  shared  in  them.  She  did  not  succeed  in  this  as  she  had  hoped, 
but  in  the  struggle,  as  in  her  efforts  to  develop  a  full  professional  life  for  herself, 
lies  an  indication  of  feminist  goals.  Children  may  grow  up  in  disharmony  with 
these  goals,  but  the  determination  of  mothers  to  try  them,  to  invent  new  ways 
to  manage  them  without  relying  on  gender-stereotyped  solutions,  stands  as  a 
part  of  the  feminist  record. 


6.  Linnaeus’s  Daughters:  Women  and  British 
Botany 
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Until  very  recently,  histories  of  science  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
contributions  made  by  men.  Concerning  women  and  science,  the  historical  and 
historiographical  records  now  have  begun  to  be  revised  by  scholars  who  ask 
questions  such  as:  where  are  the  women  in  histories  of  the  sciences?  If  there,  why 
have  they  been  so  invisible  to  us?  What  forces,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  to  science, 
have  encouraged  and  discouraged  their  participation?  1  This  chapter  discusses 
the  place  of  women  in  the  history  of  British  botany  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.2  My  title  bows  to  Shakespeare’s  sister  as  envisaged  by 
Virginia  Woolf  and  pays  homage  to  feminist  compensatory  scholarship.  It  also 
points  to  a  pattern  of  public  contributions  to  botany,  a  pattern  defined  by  family 
links  and  in  particular  filial  status,  which  helped  some  daughters  and  wives  of 
botanists  pursue  botanical  interests  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
within  the  structures  and  conventions  of  British  culture. 

Natural  history  was  a  popular  and  fashionable  hobby  for  many  in  England 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  women  participated  avidly 
in  the  study  of  conchological,  entomological,  and  botanical  subjects.3  Female 
involvement  in  plant  study  was  especially  notable.  Women  collected  plants, 
prepared  herbaria,  and  submitted  information  to  local  flora  societies.  They  col¬ 
laborated  on  botanical  projects  as  partners  and  correspondents,  taught  children 
about  botany,  drew  plants,  and  wrote  books  about  botany.  Some  would  say  that 
women  participated  so  enthusiastically  in  plant  study  because  women  have  an 
affinity  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Certainly,  the  long-standing,  ideologically 
tinged  cultural  associations  between  women  and  nature  help  to  explain  why 
commentators,  male  and  female  alike,  considered  botany  an  appropriate  topic 
for  women.  Some  writers  declared  that  women  were  especially  well  suited  for 
the  detailed  observational  and  descriptive  work  of  botany.  Others  saw  botany 
as  offering  a  remedy  for  the  harmful  idleness  of  leisured  women,  much  con¬ 
demned  at  the  time,  and  we  find  many  references  in  magazines,  book  prefaces, 
and  educational  tracts  to  “improving  the  mind”  and  “refining  the  heart.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century  botanists  sought  to  compile  an  inventory  of 
nature  and  to  develop  systems  for  classifying  and  naming  the  vast  variety  of 
specimens  in  the  plant  kingdom.4  Theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  taxono¬ 
my  and  nomenclature  were  discussed  across  Europe,  by  Boerhaave  in  Leiden, 
Haller  in  Switzerland,  Linnaeus  in  England  and  Holland — all  men — and  by 
their  many  correspondents.  By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  Linnaeus  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  taxonomy  of  plant  families  based  on  the  reproductive  parts  of  plants. 
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He  proposed  a  simple  way  of  naming  plants  as  well.  Linnaeus’s  sexual  system  of 
classification  and  his  binomial  nomenclature  together  became  widely  accepted, 
particularly  in  England.  The  method  of  Linnaean  botany  is  simple:  observe  the 
number  and  position  of  stamens  and  pistils  in  a  flower  (the  male  and  female 
parts  respectively),  look  up  its  taxonomic  place  in  a  handbook,  and  find  the 
short  botanical  name.  This  visual,  empirical,  and  incremental  work  calls  neither 
for  theorizing  nor  for  imaginative  leaps.  Eighteenth-century  England  witnessed 
a  proliferation  of  texts  that  set  out  Linnaeus’s  ideas  and  applied  his  system  to 
British  plants.5  Many  introductory  texts  were  written  to  acquaint  general  readers 
with  plant  study,  first  with  the  Linnaean  system,  and  then,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  classificatory  scheme  that  replaced  Linnaeus’s.  The  ease  of 
Linnaean  botany  helped  to  make  plant  study  an  enormously  popular  amateur 
activity  from  1750  on.  Amateurs,  as  well  as  those  formally  trained  in  medicine, 
made  significant  contributions  to  botany,  indeed  to  the  life  sciences  generally, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.6  The  distinction  between  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  botanists  solidified  only  by  about  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Examining  how  scientific  knowledge  spread  and  how  various  groups  and 
individuals  participated  in  science  reveals  women’s  roles  in  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity.  A  typology  proposed  for  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  based 
on  prosopographical  analysis,  distinguishes  three  levels  within  the  British  scien¬ 
tific  community:  ( 1 )  those  who  published  a  scientific  paper,  book,  or  pamphlet; 
(2)  those  who  had  close  association  with  a  scientific  institution  or  taught  science; 
and  (3)  those  “cultivators  of  science”  who  “patronized,  applied,  or  disseminated 
scientific  knowledge  or  principles,  but  who  themselves  neither  published  science, 
taught  science,  nor  actively  associated  themselves  with  scientifically  oriented 
institutions.”7  This  typology  is  pertinent  to  the  participation  of  women  in  British 
botany  during  the  period  under  discussion  here.  No  substantial  taxonomic 
achievement  by  a  woman  reached  publication,  nor  did  women  have  pride  of 
place  in  the  formative  scientific  institutions.  Although  there  are  famous  exam¬ 
ples  of  women  teaching  botany  and  doing  research  in  botany  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  (e.g.,  Marie  Stopes),  women  were  not  admitted  to  the  leading 
scientific  societies  until  1 9 1 9,  in  the  case  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  1 946,  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Society.  David  E.  Allen’s  fascinating  account  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London  has  acquainted  us  with  a  group  of  social,  political,  and 
scientific  outsiders  who,  in  the  climate  of  reform  of  the  1 830s,  deliberately  sought 
out  women  members  as  part  of  a  general  policy  of  nonexclusiveness.8  Perhaps 
there  were  other  local  botanical  groups,  like  this  one  and  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  that  offered  women  opportunities  to  use  reference  collections, 
exchange  specimens,  and  present  papers.  But  the  major  institutions  of  British 
botany  seem  to  have  feared  feminine  connotations  and  were  rigorous  in  their 
exclusion  of  women  from  full  and  equal  membership. 

Social  convention  and  an  emergent  scientific  establishment  made  it  unlikely 
that  women  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would  be  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  science  of  botany  through  publication  and  institutional  high  profile. 
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the  ways  by  which  our  histories  have  gauged  achievement.  Although  my  source 
for  the  typology  cited  above  refers  only  to  men,  women  abounded  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  cultivators  of  science.  They  stimulated  an 
interest  in  exploring  nature,  enlarged  the  data  base,  and  spread  botanical  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  enthusiastic  participants,  they  encouraged  book  publication.  As  writers 
themselves  and  as  teachers  of  women  and  children,  they  played  a  seminal  part 
in  popularizing  plant  study. 

Among  those  female  cultivators  of  botany  whose  work  became  public,  there 
is  a  pattern  of  contributions  made  by  daughters,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
wives  of  botanists.  Biographical  work  on  early  female  botanists  reveals  elaborate 
kinship  networks  within  the  botanical,  indeed  the  natural  history,  community.9 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  women  who  are  on  record  for  their  botanical 
work  were  relatives  of  men  who  also  figure  in  that  record.  We  know  that  kin 
often  served  as  references,  role  models,  companions,  and  patrons  for  each  other. 
Ann  Sutherland  Harris  and  Linda  Nochlin  showed  the  importance  of  the  father- 
daughter  pattern  for  art  history,  declaring  that  “most  women  artists  before  the 
nineteenth  century  were  the  daughters  of  artists, .  . .  [and]  were  trained  by  their 
fathers,  or  by  their  husbands  or  some  other  male  relative.” 10  Although  not  all 
botanical  work  calls  for  the  degree  of  expertise  demanded  of  a  painter,  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  male  botanist  no  doubt  eased  the  way  for  some  female  botanical 
enthusiasts  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  giving  them  access  to 
informal  or  formal  instruction,  to  physical  resources,  and  to  professional  con¬ 
tacts.  These  sorts  of  resources,  advantageous  at  any  time,  would  have  been 
especially  important  for  the  period  before  botany  was  institutionalized  as  a 
school  subject  or  established  as  a  university  degree  program. 

Among  the  first  of  “Linnaeus’s  daughters”  was  Linnaeus’s  own.  The  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  carried  a  short  report  in 
1762  on  an  electrical  or  phosphorescent  elfect  that  nasturtiums  give  off  at  dusk.11 
The  report,  consisting  of  empirical  description  and  a  few  conjectures  but  no 
conclusions,  was  submitted  by  the  nineteen-year-old  Elisabeth  Christina  Linnea, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  famous  botanist.  He  had  taught  her  about  botany,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  written  several  botanical  essays.12  In  the  case  of  the  1762 
piece,  Elisabeth  Linnea  reported  that  she  made  her  observations  in  her  father’s 
garden  and  that  “Papa”  encouraged  her  to  write  them  up.  Papa,  or  the  fact  of 
Papa,  may  also  have  paved  the  way  for  publication  of  her  findings. 

The  father  of  Anna  Blackburne  (1726-93)  enabled  her  to  be  part  of 
eighteenth-century  scientific  networks.13  She  shared  his  keen  interest  in  botany 
and  ornithology,  and  through  him  came  to  know  the  important  naturalists 
Johann  Reinhold  Forster  and  Thomas  Pennant.  When  she  began  corresponding 
with  Linnaeus  in  later  years,  he  already  knew  about  her  botanical  expertise. 
Anna  Blackburne  turned  family  enthusiasms  and  status  to  fruitful  purpose;  she 
contributed  to  botany  in  her  period  by  zealously  transmitting  information  and 
collecting  and  trading  botanical  specimens. 

Botanical  drawing  was  a  welcome  way  for  daughters  of  botanists  to  assist  and 
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to  display  their  talents.  It  was  an  accomplishment  with  the  patina  of  science,  and 
women  of  elevated  social  class  or  with  social  aspirations  received  instruction  in 
botanical  illustration  beginning  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  Women  have 
painted  flowers  for  both  decorative  and  scientific  purposes  since  then,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  female  contributions  to  botanical  periodicals  and  monographs  through¬ 
out  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  our  day.  One  daughter  of  note  in  this  area 
was  Ann  Lee  ( 1 753-90),  a  botanical  artist  of  accuracy  and  accomplishment.  In 
1775  her  father,  James  Lee,  well-known  nurseryman  and  author  of  a  major  work 
that  popularized  the  Linnaean  system  ( Introduction  to  Botany  .  .  .  Extracted 
from  the  Works  of  Dr.  Linnaeus ,  1760),  sent  Linnaeus  a  drawing  of  a  plant  by 
Ann  with  the  suggestion  that  the  plant  be  named  for  Anna  Blackburne.14  In¬ 
spired  by  her  father’s  love  of  plants,  Ann  Lee  became  one  of  five  artists,  “all 
acknowledged  as  among  the  finest  botanical  illustrators  of  their  day,”  employed 
by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  to  paint  flowers  in  his  famous  collection.15  None  of  her 
drawings  has  ever  been  published,  however,  perhaps  because  illustrated  botani¬ 
cal  magazines,  monographs  and  handbooks  were  just  getting  underway  during 
her  rather  brief  lifetime. 

William  Curtis  founded  the  Botanical  Magazine'm  1787,  and  it  was  the  main 
journal  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  feature  work  by  female  illustrators. 
Drawings  by  Anne  Henslow  Barnard  (1825-99)  appeared  there  late  in  that 
century.  Daughter  of  J.  S.  Henslow,  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  she 
“inherited  in  no  small  degree  her  father’s  taste  for  botany, .  .  .  [and]  was  a  very 
good  botanical  artist.”  16  Her  skill  also  was  shown  in  illustrations  to  D.  Oliver’s 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany  (1864),  a  popular  introduction  to  systematic 
botany. 

Daughters  of  botanists  were  active  as  authors  as  well  as  collectors  and  illus¬ 
trators.  Consider  the  work  of  Mary  Roberts  (1788-1864),  writer  of  many  books 
on  natural  history,  including  The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  (1822). 
Daughter,  granddaughter,  and  sister  of  a  botanist,  she  acquired  her  love  of 
nature  from  both  her  immediate  family  and  her  Quaker  heritage.  While  father 
and  brother  submitted  botanical  material  to  William  Withering’s  Systematic 
Arrangement  of  British  Plants  (1818),  she  chose  a  literary  approach.  In  her 
thirties  Mary  Roberts  began  to  publish  books  on  botany  and  conchology,  largely 
for  younger  readers,  which  combined  science,  morals,  and  theology. 

Wives  of  botanists  generally  contributed  to  the  early  history  of  botany  by 
assisting  their  husbands.  Maria  Hooker  (1797-1872),  daughter  of  Dawson 
Turner,  author  of  a  famous  work  on  seaweed,  and  wife  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  a 
director  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  served  for  fifty  years  “as  her 
husband's  helpmeet  and  amanuensis,  and  to  her  the  successive  series  of  the 
Journal  of  Botany ,  the  Botanical  Miscellany  and  other  of  Sir  William’s  publi¬ 
cations,  owe  much  of  their  literary  style  and  typographical  accuracy.”1'  The 
wife  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith  served  a  similar  editorial  function.  Smith  brought 
Linnaeus’s  papers  and  collections  to  England  in  1784  and  founded  the  Linnaean 
Society  in  1788;  as  a  result,  he  dominated  British  botany  until  his  death  in  1828. 
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Pleasance  Smith  (1773-1877),  active  during  her  husband’s  life  as  his  “constant 
fellow-worker,”  appears  to  have  dedicated  her  widowhood  to  perpetuating  his 
memory,  by  editing  first  his  memoirs  and  then  his  nineteen-volume  scientific 
correspondence.18  Jane  Loudon  (1807-58)  was  travel  companion  and  “sole 
amanuensis”  to  her  husband,  J.  C.  Loudon,  prolific  horticultural  writer  and 
founder  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  At 
a  point  when  family  finances  were  strained,  she  began  to  write  successful  botani¬ 
cal  books  and  later  wrote  horticultural  books  and  magazines  for  a  general 
audience.19 

Wives  served  as  institutional,  financial,  and  technical  helpmeets.  Charles 
Abbot’s  Flora  Bedfordiensis  (1798),  a  list  and  description  of  wild  plants  of  that 
country  along  Linnaean  lines,  was  designed  “for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of ‘the  fair  daughters  of  Albion.’”  In  the  preface  to  the  book  Abbot  praised  the 
female  contribution  to  botany  in  his  day  and  acknowledged  the  “constant  super¬ 
intending  care  of  a  fair  Associate”  toward  the  plants  in  his  own  garden.  “To  the 
same  amiable  and  interesting  partner  of  his  pursuits  and  labours,”  the  author 
continued,  “he  is  also  indebted  for  the  preparation  of  a  Herbarium. . . .  But  this 
is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  obligations,  for  which  he  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
himself  indebted  to  her  assiduity  and  attachment.”20  The  “fair  Associate”  was 
Abbot’s  wife,  but  he  neither  recorded  her  name  in  the  preface  nor  placed  it  on 
the  title  page  of  the  book.  Interestingly,  it  may  have  been  she  rather  than  he  who 
demurred  at  female  celebrity,  for  Abbot  is  said  to  have  been  “persistent  in  his 
demands”  to  editors  that  she  be  given  credit  for  her  part  in  botanical  projects.21 

The  kinship  patterns  I  have  traced  so  far  show  a  dominant  male  with  prior 
expertise  and  a  daughter  or  wife  who  received  encouragement  from,  or  provided 
assistance  to,  her  father  or  husband  or  their  surrogates.  But  of  course  not  all 
women  who  made  public  contributions  to  botany  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  only  daughters  or  wives  of  botanists.  Mothers  too,  not 
surprisingly,  find  their  place  on  the  historical  tableau  as  sources  of  expertise  and 
encouragement.  For  example,  the  career  of  George  Bentham,  writer  on  botany 
and  president  of  the  Linnaean  Society  from  1861  to  1874,  “seems  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  his  mother,”  Lady  Mary  Bentham  (c.  1765-1858),  who  had  a 
herbarium  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  very  good  botanist.22  In  the  botany 
books  for  young  people  that  began  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  teachers  were  maternal  figures.  In  this  genre,  conventionally  a  dialogue, 
a  mother  or  a  mother-substitute  (e.g.,  maiden  aunt  or  governess)  explained 
Linnaean  or  post-Linnaean  ideas  in  simplified  form,  often  using  botany  to  give 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons.  Many  of  these  books  were  written  by  women.  Pris¬ 
cilla  Wakefield’s  An  Introduction  to  Botany  (1796)  was  among  the  earliest 
books  of  this  type,  and  it  went  through  eleven  editions  by  1841.  Such  texts 
played  a  key  part  in  popularizing  plant  science  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Women  found  an  occupational  opportunity  as  authors  in  supplying 
books  and  magazine  articles  for  the  new  market  of  specialized  natural  history 
publishing  at  this  time. 
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Lastly,  defining  teacher  as  mother  in  an  extended  sense,  we  find  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  figure  of  major  importance  in  British  botany  during  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  first  learned  his  botany  as  a  young  pupil  at  Eton  in 
the  late  1 750s  from  the  women  in  the  area  who  “culled  simples”  for  the  shops  of 
druggists  and  apothecaries.23  He  fostered  the  craving  for  exotica  through  his 
own  botanical  voyages,  owned  a  house  and  library  that  were  a  mecca  for  natur¬ 
alists,  and  was  botanical  director  at  Kew  Gardens  from  1772  to  1820.  The  role  of 
women  in  his  botanical  education  reminds  us  of  the  connection  between  women 
and  the  herbal  tradition.  Interest  in  plants  before  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  largely  culinary  and  medicinal.  In  the  eighteenth  century  that  tradition 
was  superseded  by  a  different  kind  of  botanical  impulse.  Despite  leisured  women 
who  followed  the  new  pattern  of  systematic  plant  study,  and  despite  an  urban¬ 
ized  middle  class  that  was  fast  losing  its  familiarity  with  traditional  healing 
practices,  the  knowledge  of  herbal  remedies  flourished  to  some  degree  in  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  England,  at  least  among  country  women.24 

The  path  to  botany  for  Linnaeus’s  daughters  was  not  without  its  stones  and 
fences,  and  the  impediments  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  their  botanical  accom¬ 
plishments.  To  begin  with,  geographical  and  physical  barriers  placed  sizable 
constraints  upon  women  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Male  bot¬ 
anists  made  grand  treks  to  alpine  or  exotic  parts  in  search  of  new  and  rare 
specimens  to  enlarge  empirical  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  the  collector’s  hunger. 
The  stunning  exception  was  Jeanne  Bare,  who,  in  male  disguise,  went  on  Bou¬ 
gainville’s  voyage  around  the  world  in  1767-77  and  was  reported  to  be  an 
excellent  botanist.25  But  examples  of  British  women  traveling  solo  in  quest  of 
plants  did  not  appear  until  the  late  Victorian  era.  Marianne  North  (1830-90) 
pioneered  alone  on  a  journey  through  the  tropics  and  around  the  globe  in  the 
years  1 869-85  to  paint  the  world’s  flora.26  Most  women  with  botanical  interests 
seldom  were  able  to  translate  curiosity  into  travel  beyond  the  local  terrain  of 
garden,  woods,  or  seashore;  the  exceptions  were  women  who  studied  botany  in 
colonial  outposts.  Social  and  familial  constraints  also  restricted  full  female  par¬ 
ticipation  in  botany.  Although  being  related  to  botanists  often  helped,  it  could 
hinder  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Harriet  Thistleton-Dyer  (1854-1945),  who 
supplied  many  drawings  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  during  the  late  1870s.  She 
is  said  to  have  wished  for  a  career  as  a  botanical  artist,  but  this  was  precluded 
by  her  duties  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  director  of  the  Royal  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens,  and  as  the  wife  of  his  successor.27 

Two  other  problems  were  ideological.  According  to  some  commentators, 
botany  was  a  field  of  study  in  which  women  might  teeter  toward  learnedness. 
Linnaeus  himself  balked  at  his  daughters  becoming  learned  and  even  at  such 
accomplishments  as  their  competence  in  the  French  language;  nevertheless, 
botany  was  acceptable  to  him  as  a  female  activity.28  Others,  however,  voiced 
reservations.  The  fear  of  female  learnedness,  a  substantial  theme  in  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  thought,  no  doubt  acted  as  a  curb  to  women’s  possi¬ 
bilities  at  this  time  and  restricted  women  to  less  intellectually  taxing  parts  of 
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botanical  science.  Another  dilemma  for  those  who  would  exhort  women  to  plant 
study  was  that  the  Linnaean  scheme  was  based  on  plant  sexuality.  While  the 
sexual  nature  of  plants  was  much  debated  on  conceptual  grounds  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  reaction  to  Linnaeus’s  ideas  was  also  affected  by  his  anthropo¬ 
morphic  and  occasionally  lascivious  descriptions  of  plant  reproduction.  Richard 
Polwhele  used  Linnaean  plant  sexuality  to  attack  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and 
various  literary  women  in  his  poem  “The  Unsex’d  Females”  (1798),  equating 
their  interest  in  botany  with  libertinism  and  freethinking  French  republican 
tendencies,  which  he  condemned.29  Given  plant  sexuality  and  the  tides  of  taste, 
many  writers  of  botany  texts  for  women  bowdlerized  their  material  in  ways  that 
are  hilarious  and  revealing  to  modern  and  feminist  sensibilities.  For  example, 
in  A  Poetical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany  (1801),  Frances  Arabella 
Rowden  intended  to  draw  upon  Erasmus  Darwin’s  verse  explication  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  in  The  Botanic  Garden  (1791).  Finding  the  language  of  his  robust  descrip¬ 
tions  “frequently  too  luxuriant  for  the  simplicity  of  female  education,”  however, 
she  reworked  Darwin’s  poem,  changing  his  references  to  brides  and  connubial 
bliss  into  references  to  maternal  love  and  suppression  of  sexual  feeling.30 

It  is  not  difficult  to  argue  that  botanical  study  for  women  in  England  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  served,  and  in  some  quarters  was  in¬ 
tended  to  serve,  as  a  form  of  social  control,  substituting  innocuous  activities 
and  attitudes  for  others  more  threatening  to  conventional  views  of  womankind. 
Here  1  have  been  discussing  contributions  made  by  women  to  British  botany 
through  the  conventions  or  in  spite  of  the  conventions.  For  some  women  at  that 
time  plant  study  was  a  socially  acceptable  diversion  that  could  easily  be  put 
aside;  but  for  others,  it  served  as  mental  refuge,  as  spiritual  engagement,  or  as  a 
much-needed  way  to  earn  money.  For  still  others,  botany  was  a  serious  activity 
in  its  own  right,  through  which  they  could  contribute  to  scientific  knowledge; 
some  of  these  women  might  have  chosen  to  be  professionals  if  scientific  and 
educational  circumstances  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  more  welcoming. 
Kinship  helped  some  of  Linnaeus’s  daughters.  In  particular,  biological  links 
through  father  (or  mother)  and  quasi-biological  links  through  husband  supplied 
a  setting  that  could  encourage  interests  and  ease  the  route  from  private  activity 
to  public  expression.  A  female  perspective  on  the  history  of  British  botany  shows 
that  there  were  many  female  cultivators  of  the  science  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  This  perspective  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  history  of 
British  botany  should  acknowledge  its  female  part.  A  broadened  history  would 
include  women’s  contributions  at  the  margins  of  what  we  now  consider  science 
(for  example,  popularizations)  and  also  the  cultural  and  ideological  contexts  of 
women’s  study  of  nature. 
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in  Sixteenth-century  Avila 
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In  traditional  Spanish  society,  a  religious  vocation  provided  some  women 
with  alternatives  to  their  common  lot,  subordination  to  father  or  husband, 
while  maintaining  a  respectable  position  in  society.  Abbesses,  especially  if  they 
administered  large  and  wealthy  houses,  might  attain  a  degree  of  prominence 
unique  for  their  sex.1 

Apart  from  the  monastic  alternative,  there  existed  a  tradition  of  autonomous 
religious  women  who  claimed  direct  “gifts  of  the  spirit,”  which  enabled  them  to 
preach,  teach,  prophesy  the  future,  or  beseech  God  on  behalf  of  suppliants. 
These  beatas ,  or  charismatic  holy  women,  attracted  large  followings  in  late 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  Spain  and  occasionally  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  official  churchmen  when  suspected  of  involvement  in  heterodox  religious 
movements.2 

This  chapter  explores  the  experience  of  one  beata ,  a  woman  named  Mari 
Diaz,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Avila  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  Her  piety  and 
humility  made  her  the  most  popular  religious  figure  of  her  day  and  an  important 
model  for  contemporaries,  including  the  future  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila.  Through 
“the  authority  of  holiness,”  Mari  Diaz  was  able  to  move  beyond  the  bounds  of 
class  and  gender  established  by  her  society.3  She  was  able  to  mediate  differences 
between  social  groups  within  the  city  and  lend  critical  support  to  current  reli¬ 
gious  reform  movements  that  emphasized  apostolic  service  to  the  urban  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  The  case  of  Mari  Diaz  thus  sheds  light  on  gifted  women  in 
early  modern  Spain  and  their  role  in  effecting  social  and  religious  change. 

In  order  to  understand  the  role  of  the  beata  in  Avila’s  urban  community  and 
her  contribution  to  religious  reform  movements  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  it 
is  important  to  recognize  the  character  of  social  and  religious  life  in  the  city  up  to 
this  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Avila  existed  as  a  frontier  fortress-city.  Located 
on  strategic  mountain  passes  between  the  Duero  and  Tajo  valleys,  it  was  the  site 
of  fierce  and  continual  warfare  between  Christians  and  Muslims  during  Spain’s 
centuries-long  Reconquista.  The  Christians  finally  gained  definitive  control  of 
the  region  in  1083  and  began  to  repopulate  the  city.  The  city’s  cathedral  and  its 
famous,  massive  walls  date  from  the  early  twelfth  century.4  In  this  “society 
organized  for  war,”5  military  strength  and  prowess  were  set  at  a  premium.  A 
class  of  noble  warriors  quickly  came  to  dominate  residents  dependent  upon 
them  for  protection.  The  city  was  known  as  Avila  de  los  Caballeros,  Avila  of 
the  Knights. 
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By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  a  period  of  relative  political  sta¬ 
bility  and  economic  prosperity,  descendants  of  these  knights,  and  of  men  more 
recently  enobled  through  service  to  the  Castilian  crown,  strove  to  consolidate 
their  hold  on  the  city’s  political  institutions.  Aristocrats  controlled  Avila’s  city 
council,  possessing  public  offices  for  life  and  then  bequeathing  them  to  sons  or 
nephews.  Municipal  documents  record  how  members  of  certain  families  held 
positions  in  city  government  for  four  or  five  consecutive  generations,  as  elites 
sought  power  and  influence  for  themselves  and  their  heirs.6 

The  concern  of  the  elite  class  with  power  and  influence  was  reflected  in  their 
control  of  many  features  of  the  city’s  religious  life  as  well.  Between  1450  and 
1510,  members  of  Avila’s  upper-class  families  established  or  restored  monas¬ 
teries,  convents,  and  churches,  and  actively  endowed  capellanias ,  or  chaplaincies. 
This  institution  perhaps  best  illustrates  the  noble  donors’  concern  for  dynastic 
consolidation  and  continuity.  Typically,  a  patron  would  donate  an  annual  in¬ 
come  to  a  religious  house  or  church  in  exchange  for  burial  in  a  particular  chapel. 
He  would  mandate  prayers  for  his  soul  and  for  those  of  his  heirs  in  perpetuity, 
and  often  for  his  parents  as  well.  In  the  case  of  dona  Maria  de  Herrera’s  1512 
endowment  at  the  chapel  of  Mosen  Rubi,  financial  support  was  contingent 
upon  moving  remains  from  one  location  to  another.7  By  1623  don  Diego  de 
Guzman  asserted  the  right  not  only  to  bury  members  of  his  family  at  the  new 
Jesuit  college  of  San  Ignacio  but  also  to  disinter  the  bodies  already  there!8 

The  regular  and  secular  clergy  of  Avila’s  religious  institutions,  especially  its 
monastic  houses,  practiced  a  style  of  spirituality  appropriate  to  the  dynastic 
concerns  of  their  benefactors  and  of  the  class  from  which,  in  fact,  most  monks 
and  nuns  derived.  Anniversary  masses  and  other  commemorative  and  interces¬ 
sionary  prayers  chanted  for  the  souls  of  patrons,  their  kin,  and  their  clients 
made  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liturgical  program  and  reinforced  the 
traditional  values  of  honor  and  patronage  by  which  a  land-based  aristocracy 
ordered  urban  life. 

In  the  decades  between  1510  and  1550,  Avila  experienced  remarkable  growth 
and  development.  Its  population  of  under  ten  thousand  in  1530  reached  fifteen 
thousand  by  1561 ,9  Economic  expansion,  especially  in  the  flourishing  Castilian 
wool  trade,  attracted  migrants  of  all  different  social  ranks.  Noble  landowners 
left  their  estates  in  the  care  of  stewards  and  moved  to  the  city,  constructing 
elegant  urban  palacios  within  Avila’s  walls.  Outlying  poor  and  artisanal  neigh¬ 
borhoods  swelled  with  incoming  rural  dwellers,  who  sought  opportunities  in  the 
textile  and  leather  trades,  obtained  positions  as  domestic  servants  to  the  rich,  or 
struggled  as  beggars,  thieves,  or  prostitutes.  By  the  late  1550s,  Avila’s  city  coun¬ 
cillors  banned  further  construction  on  one  of  the  city’s  two  main  marketplaces, 
the  Mercado  Chico,  claiming  that  it  was  already  so  crowded  that  “gentlemen 
cannot  turn  their  horses.” 10 

Urban  growth  brought  urban  problems.  The  sheer  concentration  of  people 
often  stretched  the  city’s  resources  to  the  limit.  Food,  water,  and  shelter  were 
often  in  short  supply,  especially  for  the  poor.  These  problems  in  turn  strained 
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already  existing  tensions  between  social  groups  within  the  city.  Because  the  city’s 
poor  and  artisans  were  often  frustrated  in  their  expectations  of  material  gain, 
they  occasionally  resorted  to  vocal  or  even  violent  forms  of  protest,  much  feared 
by  local  elites.11  As  early  as  1502,  the  royal  official  Antonio  Perez  noted  the 
resentments  that  arose  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  in  a  city  in  which 
a  small  social  elite  dominated  municipal  administration.  He  recommended  that 
the  citizens  of  Avila  assemble  each  year  to  elect  two  representatives,  one  for  the 
nobles  and  one  for  the  mass  of  tax-paying  commoners,  a  policy  he  felt  would 
avoid  “muchas  discordias.”12  Demographic  expansion  and  urban  development 
thus  brought  noteworthy  changes  to  Avila  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  this  period,  the  spiritual  climate  within  Avila  underwent  important  changes 
as  well.  Religious  reform  movements,  originating  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
city,  addressed  personal  and  social  problems  brought  into  focus  by  accelerated 
urban  growth.  Traditional  piety  consisted  of  providing  sufficient  endowments 
for  a  decorous  and  numerous  clergy,  which  prayed  continuously  for  the  souls  of 
departed  benefactors  and  their  clients.13  This  system  satisfied  the  spiritual,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  dynastic  needs  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  Beginning  in  the  1540s, 
however,  new  religious  movements  articulated  a  definition  of  reform  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  a  personal  experience  of  conversion  and  penitence, 
and  reflected  the  concern  of  many  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
programs  initiated  in  Avila  by  the  followers  of  Juan  de  Avila  and  the  Society  of 
Jesus  featured  trained,  virtuous,  and  committed  priests,  who  would  serve  a 
community  of  believers  through  education,  poor  relief,  preaching,  and  spiritual 
direction.14 

Parallel  to  these  developments,  a  form  of  spirituality  emerged  that  stressed 
the  practice  of  extreme  asceticism  and  the  reception  of  a  direct  experience  of 
God.  This  trend  was  represented  by  the  holy  woman  Mari  Diaz.  Ultimately, 
she  would  become  closely  involved  with  the  clerical  reformers  of  her  time  and 
lend  spiritual  prestige  to  their  apostolic  programs.  Through  her  holy  example 
and  talent  as  advisor,  consoler,  and  mediator  of  conflicts,  she  too  succeeded  in 
serving  the  urban  community. 

Mari  Diaz  was  born  to  prosperous  peasants  (labradores)  in  the  village  of 
Vita,  in  the  province  of  Avila,  probably  around  1490.  Like  many  other  rural 
dwellers,  she  moved  to  Avila  in  the  1530s,  when  she  was  about  forty  years  old. 
In  this  case,  the  immigrant  moved  to  the  city,  not  in  search  of  work  in  the  wool 
trade  but  “because  she  had  heard  it  said  that  there  were  sermons  in  the  city  of 
Avila.”15  The  city,  with  its  many  parishes  and  monastic  houses,  its  festivals  and 
fairs,  and  wealthy  people  increasingly  urged  to  give  alms,  offered  a  wide  range 
of  support  for  those  who  chose  a  religious  vocation.  In  a  rural  setting  in  which 
all  hands  were  needed  for  labor-intensive  agriculture,  Mari  Diaz’s  desire  to 
spend  long  hours  at  church  and  in  the  distribution  of  alms  was  strongly  resented, 
especially  (and  understandably)  by  her  family.  Significantly,  the  move  to  Avila 
and  her  escape  from  a  life  of  marriage,  children,  and  agricultural  toil  occurred 
after  the  death  of  her  parents. 
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Mari  Diaz  lived  at  first  in  the  working  district  of  las  Vacas,  well-populated  by 
newcomers  from  the  country.  She  quickly  gained  recognition  for  her  life  of 
extreme  austerity  and  prayer.  She  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity  back  in  the 
village,  which  her  parents  had  opposed  by  engaging  her  to  a  young  man.  She 
had,  however,  scared  off  the  suitor  and  retained  her  commitment  to  serve  God 
alone.  Once  in  Avila,  she  vowed  also  to  live  in  complete  poverty,  giving  her  few 
possessions  to  the  needy  around  her. 

By  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  it  was  common  for  neighborhoods  in  cities  and 
towns  to  contain  individual  women  or  groups  of  women  who  chose  an  informal 
religious  vocation  as  beatas.  These  women  frequently  prayed  together,  attended 
church  services  together,  or  engaged  in  charitable  activities.  A  1561  survey  of 
households  in  Avila  records  several  instances  of  beatas  who  lived  with  their 
families  in  various  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  and  studies  corroborate  these 
findings  for  other  areas  of  Spain.16 

Mari  Diaz,  however,  distinguished  herself  by  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
her  asceticism  and  devotion.  The  neighborhood  women  ( vecinas )  of  las  Vacas 
noticed  how  she  once  spent  six  consecutive  hours  at  church,  and  another  time 
became  so  engrossed  in  prayer  that  she  let  her  chickens  fly  away.  They  marveled 
at  her  fervent  but  undisciplined  piety.  Mari  Diaz  sought  spiritual  directors,  as 
one  writer  claimed,  “exhausting  several  monasteries  with  her  pleas  that  they 
confess  her.”17  The  foundation  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Avila  in  1553  changed  her 
life.  The  enthusiastic  Jesuits  of  the  College  of  San  Gil,  committed  to  developing 
programs  of  systematic  prayer  and  mortification,  and  indifferent  to  the  social 
status  and  potential  for  donations  of  their  penitents,  agreed  to  direct  the  holy 
woman.18  On  the  orders  of  her  confessors,  she  went  to  live  at  the  palace  of  the 
pious  widow  dona  Guiomar  de  Ulloa. 

Here  her  humility  was  put  to  the  test.  Taken  from  her  poor  but  free  and 
respected  life  in  the  neighborhood,  she  now  worked,  like  many  rural  immigrants, 
as  a  domestic  servant.  Dona  Guiomar’s  employees,  probably  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  mistress,  taunted  and  tormented  the  aging  woman.  But  her  six- 
year  stay  at  this  house,  across  from  the  College  of  San  Gil,  had  several  important 
consequences.  Through  dona  Guiomar,  the  holy  life  and  edifying  words  of  Mari 
Diaz  became  known  to  members  of  Avila’s  aristocracy.  Her  neighborhood  repu¬ 
tation  grew  to  citywide  recognition  and  respect. 

In  1564  or  1565,  the  devout  Bishop  Alvaro  de  Mendoza  gave  Mari  Diaz  per¬ 
mission  to  mortify  herself  further  by  moving  from  the  house  of  dona  Guiomar 
to  a  side  chamber  of  the  church  of  San  Millan.  She  lived  there  until  her  death  in 
1 572.  Her  decision  to  remain  cloistered  in  a  tiny  room,  subsisting  on  one  meal  a 
day,  wearing  rags,  sleeping  on  a  board  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and  spending 
hours  in  prayer  before  the  Holy  Sacrament  recalls  the  heroic  asceticism  of  the 
stylite  saints  and  desert  hermits  of  late  antiquity.  In  fact,  she  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  varonil,  or  manlike.19  The  early  Christian  monks  built  a  city  in 
the  desert,  and  Mari  Diaz,  by  living  like  a  hermit  in  a  church  located  right  off 
Avila’s  main  marketplace,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  desert  to  the  city.  Her 
presence  sacralized  this  corner  of  worldly  bustle  and  activity. 
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The  beata  played  an  integral  part  in  the  city’s  social  life.  “Mother”  Mari  Diaz 
interacted  with  the  people  who  continually  came  to  talk  with  her,  offering  words 
of  consolation,  homely  advice,  and  spiritual  counsel,  settling  disputes,  and  inter¬ 
ceding  for  her  suppliants  with  her  prayers.  A  villager  who  had  come  to  the  city, 
a  woman  hostile  to  the  vanities  of  dress  and  good  looks,  an  old  person  who 
involved  herself  in  the  problems  of  the  young,  and  a  peasant  who  had  lived  in 
the  palace  of  an  aristocrat,  Mari  Diaz  occupied  a  social  category  all  her  own, 
sexless,  ageless,  and  classless.  Like  the  stylite  saints  so  brilliantly  described  by 
Peter  Brown,  she  represented  “objectivity  personified.”  Her  success  in  expressing 
a  generalized,  urban  spirituality  lay  in  her  ability  to  reconcile  disparate  elements 
of  the  city’s  population. 

Mari  Diaz  could  not  exercise  the  forms  of  spiritual  leadership  open  to  men. 
She  could  not  preach,  celebrate  mass,  or  absolve  sins.  She  could,  however,  set 
an  example,  expressing  in  a  less  formal  way  the  virtues  of  penitence  and  morti¬ 
fication  emphasized  by  the  Jesuits.  Not  surprisingly,  many  held  the  holy  woman, 
with  her  piety,  patience,  and  humility,  as  a  model  for  female  behavior.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  she  also  influenced  male  behavior,  in  particular,  male  clerical  behavior, 
which  in  this  period  was  undergoing  careful  scrutiny  and  redefinition.  Mari 
Diaz  helped  the  young  Jesuit  Baltasar  Alvarez  upon  his  arrival  in  Avila  by  her 
lofty  example  and  her  many  connections.  “For  what  she  did,”  noted  his  biog¬ 
rapher  Luis  de  la  Puente  in  a  revealing  passage,  “he  came  to  be  well-known  and 
esteemed  by  all  in  the  city.”20  She  influenced  the  important  cleric  Julian  de 
Avila  as  well,  whose  family  she  had  known  since  her  early  days  in  las  Vacas. 

During  her  period  of  cloister  at  San  Millan,  Mari  Diaz,  although  well- 
advanced  in  years,  maintained  a  special  relationship  with  young  people.  For 
example,  she  taught  the  city’s  children  their  basic  prayers.  Years  after  her  death, 
many  of  Avila’s  priests  would  recall  the  uplifting  conversations  they  had  had 
with  Mari  Diaz  during  their  years  as  seminarians.  She  also  gathered  around  her 
a  group  of  young  women,  who  came  to  the  beata  for  their  moral  education,  and 
formed  the  core  of  a  network  of  female  spiritual  support  and  communication 
that  spanned  two  generations.  Ana  Reyes,  whose  parents  brought  her  to  Mari 
Diaz  so  that  she  might  learn  virtue  at  “such  a  good  school,”  eventually  enjoyed 
popularity  as  a  holy  woman  in  the  1590s  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.21 

Mari  Diaz’s  ability  to  talk  to  the  young  aided  her  in  mediating  conflicts 
between  generations,  a  problem  to  which  her  owm  experiences  had  made  her 
particularly  sensitive.  Fray  Luis  Pacheco,  who  entered  the  Premonstratensian 
house  of  Sanctus  Spiritus  in  his  early  twenties,  almost  immediately  began  to 
suffer  the  doubts  and  temptations  common  to  young  clerics  unsure  in  their 
calling.  He  left  the  monastery  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  novitiate. 
His  father  at  first  would  not  let  him  back  into  the  house.  Finally,  the  older  man 
appealed  to  the  Mother  Mari  Diaz,  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted.  Fray  Luis 
went  to  the  small  room  at  San  Millan  and  discussed  his  problems  with  the 
venerable  old  woman.  He  resolved  to  return  to  the  monastery;  he  became  a 
respected  preacher  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 22 
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Like  the  Jesuits  of  San  Gil,  Mari  Diaz  served  and  taught  “all  the  estates 
in  Avila  .  .  .  from  the  great  lords  and  prelates  and  ladies,  down  to  the  most 
humble.”23  Her  life  of  radical  austerity  and  enclosure,  at  a  time  of  genuine 
scarcity  of  food,  space,  and  shelter,  identified  her  with  the  poor  and  homeless 
who  had  flocked  to  Avila  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the 
simple  peasant  and  neighborhood  holy  woman  also  became  the  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  for  many,  including  members  of  the  city’s  highest  aristocracy,  especially 
noblewomen.  The  need  of  elite  women  for  consolation  and  reassurance  in  their 
world  of  closely  observed  etiquette,  petty  intrigues,  and  frequent  deaths  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  children  was  apparently  boundless,  as  Saint  Teresa  would  discover. 
Disinterested,  otherworldly  ascetic  on  the  one  hand,  and  sympathetic  “City 
Mother”  on  the  other,  Mari  Diaz  was  ably  suited  to  play  confidante  to  aristo¬ 
cratic  women.  At  first  the  beata  would  leave  her  room  to  visit  the  city’s  “princi¬ 
pal  ladies.”  When  her  confessor  ordered  her  to  remain  cloistered  at  San  Millan, 
the  ladies  complained  of  his  rigor,  but  left  their  homes  to  visit  her  there.  Her 
high-born  devotees  saw  to  it  that  she  never  lacked  food. 

The  death  of  Mari  Diaz  in  November  1572  unified  the  residents  of  Avila, 
usually  so  divided  by  social  status  and  geographical  location.  Although  she  died 
in  total  poverty,  the  holy  woman  received  one  of  the  biggest  and  grandest 
funerals  anyone  in  Avila  could  remember.  The  city  council  held  a  special  session 
in  which  the  councillors  hailed  her  as  a  woman  “so  Christian  and  exemplary,” 
and  ordered  that  she  be  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  church  where  she  had 
lived  with  Christ  as  her  “neighbor.”24  Individual  gentlemen  donated  the  wax, 
casket,  and  ornaments.  In  a  truly  startling  moment  of  fervor,  the  members  of 
the  cathedral  chapter  agreed  to  perform  an  elaborate  funeral  service  completely 
free  of  charge.25  Huge  crowds  of  people  from  all  segments  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion  attended  the  nine  days  of  services  and  sermons,  and  literally  stormed  the 
burial  in  an  attempt  to  grab  a  piece  of  her  clothing  or  body  as  a  relic.  She  was 
popularly  acclaimed  a  saint. 

Thus,  even  in  death,  Mother  Mari  Diaz  provided  the  focus  for  a  community¬ 
wide  urban  spirituality,  which  emphasized  service,  charity,  and  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  downplayed  the  stratification  of  the  city  along  class  lines.  These  qualities 
had  attracted  the  circle  of  clerical  reformers  in  Avila,  led  by  the  popular  preacher 
Gaspar  Daza,  and  involved  the  beata  in  programs  for  sacerdotal  reform. 

In  1568  the  trio  consisting  of  Daza,  Julian  de  Avila,  and  Mari  Diaz  had 
approached  the  bishop  of  Avila  with  a  plan.  They  proposed  converting  part  of 
the  building  complex  at  San  Millan  to  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  the  bishop¬ 
ric’s  priests,  as  mandated  by  the  recently  ended  Council  of  Trent.  The  bishop, 
don  Alvaro  de  Mendoza,  whose  personal  devotion  to  Mari  Diaz  may  have 
stemmed  from  that  of  his  sister  dona  Maria,  enthusiastically  supported  the 
project  and  directed  certain  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  bishopric  of  Avila  for 
this  purpose.  By  1572,  although  still  awaiting  papal  approval,  the  Seminary  of 
San  Millan  operated  with  a  rector  and  six  poor  boys.26 

For  Gaspar  Daza  and  Julian  de  Avila  this  signified  the  culmination  of  an 
apostolic  program.  The  two  longtime  friends  and  colleagues  formed  a  mission- 
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ary  team,  traveling  to  villages  in  the  diocese  of  Avila,  where  Daza  would  preach 
and  Julian  de  Avila  would  hear  confessions.  The  two  priests  probably  conceived 
the  Seminary  of  San  Millan,27  but  in  order  for  their  project  to  succeed,  they 
needed  the  prestige,  popular  appeal,  and  connections  with  the  city’s  aristocracy 
that  only  their  illiterate  penitent,  Mari  Diaz,  could  provide.  And  the  beata, 
visited  so  frequently  by  the  city’s  principal  ladies,  probably  possessed  more 
effective  means  of  communicating  the  goals  of  the  San  Millan  project  to  the 
noble  families  of  Avila  than  either  Gaspar  Daza  at  the  pulpit  or  Julian  de  Avila 
in  the  confessional.  Because  she  had  distinguished  the  church  as  the  site  of 
direct  religious  experience,  and  because  of  her  identification  with  youth,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  clerical  instruction,  her  involvement  added  legitimacy  to  an  enterprise 
precisely  designed  to  further  these  ends.  As  a  mystic  and  as  a  woman,  Mari 
Diaz  played  a  fundamental  role  in  the  creation  of  the  first  Tridentine  seminary 
in  Avila,  one  of  the  first  in  all  of  Spain. 

Religious  women  helped  to  define  the  urban  community  in  early  modern 
Avila.  Aristocratic  nuns  perpetuated  a  traditional  view  of  the  city  as  an  amalgam 
of  separate  classes  and  clans,  where  social  values  were  passed  on  through  the 
family,  through  hereditary  privilege,  and  through  the  bonds  of  patronage  and 
clientage.  Their  spirituality,  based  upon  continuous  vocal  prayer  for  departed 
patrons  and  kin,  expressed  the  prevailing  concern  for  family  honor  and  con¬ 
tinuity  as  clearly  as  the  coats  of  arms  carved  upon  the  convent’s  walls. 

Changing  social  realities,  however,  created  an  alternative  vision  of  urban  life. 
The  holy  woman  Mari  Diaz  figured  as  a  principal  exponent  of  the  city  as  a 
community  of  believers.  Her  ascetic  way  of  life  identified  her  with  Avila’s  poor. 
Her  unfailing  faith  in  God’s  presence  and  providence,  and  her  reception  of 
direct  religious  experience  perfectly  equipped  her  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  the  city.  Mari  Diaz  lent  her  prestige  and  influence  to  a  dynamic  new 
ministry,  which  subscribed  to  this  view  of  the  community  and  dedicated  itself  to 
serving  its  members.  She  propounded  the  belief  that  social  and  moral  values 
could  be  spread  through  education,  through  works  of  charity,  and  through  the 
sermons  for  which  she  had  originally  left  the  countryside. 

For  Mari  Diaz,  a  religious  vocation  offered  the  means  by  which  an  obscure 
and  illiterate  peasant  woman  could  transcend  the  bounds  of  class  and  gender 
imposed  by  traditional  Spanish  society.  As  charismatic  holy  woman,  she  became 
a  symbol  of  the  changing  urban  community  in  sixteenth-century  Avila. 


III.  Eroding  the  Structure 


Introduction 


The  chapters  in  this  section  by  Sandra  McGee,  Frangoise  Ducrocq,  Joan 
Brumberg,  and  Jean  Humez  analyze  the  experiences  of  female  religious  and 
political  activists  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  They  all  drew 
on  existing  religious  and  moral  definitions  of  womanhood  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  radically  new  roles  for  themselves.  They  claimed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
move  outside  the  home  to  preserve  the  family,  to  enter  the  masculine  sphere  to 
defend  femininity,  to  go  beyond  the  male  church  to  serve  a  demanding  god. 

All  these  women  reinterpreted  and  reformulated  the  models  of  femininity 
they  ostensibly  accepted.  Ducrocq’s  biblewomen  and  lady  visitors  had  little  use 
for  the  fragile  and  helpless  woman  idealized  in  so  much  Victorian  prescriptive 
literature  and  fiction  and  held  up  as  a  norm  for  their  gender.  Even  more  strik¬ 
ingly,  McGee’s  conservative  Argentinian  women  entered  the  archetypal  male 
preserve  of  politics  in  order  to  assist  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Ducrocq’s 
and  Brumberg’s  religious  activists  rejected  their  subordination  to  male  organi¬ 
zations  and  founded  their  own  societies  so  they  could  control  their  own  finances 
and  agenda.  Humez’s  visionaries  engaged  in  the  most  radical  redefinition  of  all. 
Like  Sojourner  Truth,  they  had  to  reject  the  bonds  of  race  and  class  as  well  as 
sex  to  pursue  vocations  depending  on  spiritual  gifts  widely  recognized  as  giving 
their  recipients  the  authority  to  transcend  ordinary  social  hierarchies. 

Significantly,  all  of  the  women  in  these  essays  depended  on  religious  structures 
to  validate  their  activities  outside  the  home.  Christian  churches  had  always  pro¬ 
claimed  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  sexes  and  acknowledged  the  possibility  that 
female  prophets  and  visionaries  might  serve  as  channels  of  grace  from  God  to 
man.  Like  Mari  Diaz,  who  lived  in  sixteenth-century  Spain,  the  black  American 
evangelists  discussed  by  Humez  depended  on  this  tradition  to  validate  their 
religious  vocations.  In  nineteenth-century  England  and  America,  the  subjects 
of  Ducrocq’s  and  Brumberg’s  papers  justified  their  religious  philanthropy  by 
appealing  to  the  widely  accepted  belief  that  women  were  morally  superior  to 
men  and  had  particular  responsibility  for  furthering  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
goals  of  the  church.  Similarly,  in  Argentina,  McGee’s  women  drew  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  social  activism  in  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  Catholi¬ 
cism  to  establish  an  organizational  base  for  their  contributions  to  conservative 
politics. 

Another  common  theme  in  these  chapters  is  the  determination  of  female 
activists  to  form  links  to  other  women  across  class  and  racial  barriers.  In  con¬ 
texts  where  men  traditionally  thought  in  terms  of  conflict,  they  sought  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  their  sisters.  Ducrocq’s  and  McGee’s  middle-  and  upper-class 
women  used  educational  and  charitable  schemes  to  introduce  lower-class  women 
to  their  ideal  of  femininity.  Brumberg’s  women,  active  in  the  American  Protes¬ 
tant  missionary  movement,  tried  to  reach  across  national  frontiers  to  save  their 
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oppressed  sisters  in  cultures  they  perceived  as  heathen  and  exotic.  Despite  the 
obvious  complacency  of  their  conviction  that  they  knew  what  less  fortunate 
women  required,  both  religious  and  political  activists  generally  concluded  quite 
sensibly  that  poor  women  primarily  needed  material  relief  and  broader  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Ducrocq  and  Humez  show  some  of  the  positive  effects  of 
their  efforts.  Humez’s  visionaries  drew  on  the  financial  resources  of  white  evan¬ 
gelical  women  to  pursue  their  vocations.  In  return,  they  contributed  to  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  white  sisters  in  their  audiences  both  as  African 
Methodists  and,  in  some  cases,  as  leaders  in  the  predominantly  white  Holiness 
movement.  The  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission  not  only  provided 
spiritual  and  material  aid  to  the  recipients  of  their  charity,  but  also  opened  new 
careers  to  the  working-class  women  they  trained  and  employed  as  home  visitors. 
What  none  of  these  female  activists  did  was  to  question  whether  or  not  their 
programs  reinforced  the  oppressive  social  structure  they  sought  to  ameliorate. 

The  women  discussed  in  part  one  of  this  book  were  too  isolated  and  too 
oppressed  to  form  effective  female  networks.  The  women  in  part  two  had  net¬ 
works  of  family  and  friends,  but  did  not  use  them  to  increase  their  power  or 
expand  their  roles,  except  in  the  case  of  Mari  Diaz  and  her  supporters.  But  the 
subjects  of  part  three  consciously  organized  extensive  networks  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  sisters  as  women  for  purposes  that  women  defined.  Although 
their  sanctimonious  attitudes,  culture-bound  smugness,  and  unconscious  racism 
often  embarrass  us,  they  did  recognize  the  common  bonds  of  womanhood  and 
attempted  to  transcend  the  social  categories  which  separated  them  one  from 
another.  In  doing  so,  they  won  greater  autonomy  and  broader  spheres  of  action 
both  for  themselves  and  for  other  women. 


8.  Right-wing  Female  Activists  in  Buenos  Aires, 
1900-1932 


Sandra  F.  McGee 


A  distinctive  feature  of  twentieth-century  Argentina,  viewed  in  its  Latin 
American  context,  has  been  the  prominence  of  the  right  wing.1  Although  rarely 
large  in  number,  the  Argentine  right  has  influenced  military  officers,  politicians, 
intellectuals,  and  clerics  from  the  early  1900s  to  the  present.  It  has  defended  the 
existing  system  of  property  relations  against  efforts  to  restructure  society  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideals  of  equality  and  popular  decision  making.  In  its  view,  sta¬ 
bility  and  national  unity  are  based  on  the  principles  of  morality,  family,  religion, 
property,  and  hierarchy.  According  to  the  right,  leftist  doctrines  of  class  conflict, 
democratic  demands  for  universal  suffrage,  liberal  concepts  of  natural  rights 
and  freedoms,  and  feminism  undermine  these  principles  and,  in  turn,  weaken 
the  entire  social  structure.  Therefore,  the  right  wing  has  traditionally  opposed 
all  of  these  viewpoints.2 

Right-wing  ideology  has  appealed  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Despite  the 
fact  that  women  did  not  yet  vote  or  participate  heavily  in  party  politics,  between 
1900  and  1932  some  women  helped  protect  the  status  quo  by  working  with 
organizations  such  as  Social  Catholicism,  the  Argentine  Patriotic  League,  and 
the  Argentine  Civic  Legion.  Through  demonstrations,  fund-raising  and  publicity 
campaigns,  and  work  with  the  poor,  female  members  of  these  groups  attempted 
to  soothe  class  hatreds.3  Indeed,  church  and  right-wing  leaders,  who  theoreti¬ 
cally  opposed  female  activity  outside  the  home,  considered  women’s  efforts  so 
crucial  that  they  recruited  women  for  the  cause  of  social  peace.4  By  examining 
the  evolution  of  right-wing  organizations  and  the  aspirations  of  their  female 
adherents,  we  can  see  how  these  women’s  activities  presented  them  with  new 
opportunities:  to  cross  class  barriers  and  forge  alliances  with  women  of  different 
social  origins,  and  to  challenge  the  traditional  division  of  sex  roles.  Right-wing 
women,  however,  failed  to  take  complete  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Although  they  were  concerned  about  the  same  social  problems  as  feminists  and 
the  generally  more  liberal  lower-class  women,  the  class  interests  that  bound 
them  to  men  ultimately  proved  stronger  than  the  ties  of  womanhood  and  the 
desire  for  female  autonomy. 

To  understand  the  role  of  right-wing  women,  one  must  first  look  at  the  social 
and  economic  trends  that  aggravated  class  conflict  and  at  the  other  social  prob¬ 
lems  that  these  women  attempted  to  solve.  Immigration  was  one  of  these  trends. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  Europeans,  the  national  population  tripled 
between  the  years  1870  and  1910.  In  1914,  30  percent  of  the  populace  was 
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foreign-born,  a  higher  proportion  of  immigrants  to  total  population  than  that 
of  any  other  major  country,  including  the  United  States.5  One-half  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  national  center  of  commerce  and  industry,  were  of 
foreign  origin  in  that  same  year.6  The  urban  proletariat,  and  hence  the  labor 
movement,  was  mostly  of  immigrant  background,  an  important  factor  behind 
the  rise  of  right-wing  groups  and  ideas. 

Immigration  was  responsible  for  a  demographic  imbalance  that  had  far- 
reaching  social  consequences.  Many  more  men  than  women  emigrated  from 
Europe;  in  1914  there  were  1 15.5  men  for  every  100  women,  in  contrast  to  106 
men  for  every  100  women  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  each  1,000  persons  in  the 
capital,  539  were  male  and  461  were  female.7  Of  nineteen  countries  surveyed  in 
1914,  including  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  Argentina 
had  the  smallest  percentage  of  married  men  and  women  out  of  the  total  adult 
population.8  Between  1914  and  1919  about  22  percent  of  all  births  each  year 
were  illegitimate.9  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  legally  unattached  adults  had 
stable  common-law  relationships  and  that  many  of  the  illegitimate  children 
lived  with  parents  too  poor  to  afford  marriage  ceremonies.  Nevertheless,  the 
low  percentage  of  married  adults,  the  skewed  sex  ratio,  and  the  large  number  of 
illegitimate  births  were  widely  perceived  as  evidence  of  moral  and  familial  decay. 
Related  problems  such  as  the  large  numbers  of  abandoned  children  and  unwed 
mothers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Buenos  Aires  was  a  center  of  the  international 
white  slave  trade,  aroused  concern  among  groups  throughout  the  ideological 
spectrum.10 

Immigration,  however,  also  helped  fuel  impressive  economic  growth.  In  the 
half  century  before  World  War  1,  real  gross  domestic  product  grew  about  5 
percent  annually,  a  rate  matched  by  few  other  nations  for  such  an  extended 
period  of  time.11  Dependent  upon  exports  of  wool,  hides,  and  salted  meat  and 
imports  of  grain  before  1880,  Argentina  was  the  second  largest  producer  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  the  world  by  1915.  Meanwhile,  it  had  also  added  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  to  its  list  of  livestock  exports.12  From  1895  to  1913  the  number  of 
industrial  firms  in  Buenos  Aires  that  processed  these  raw  materials  doubled, 
and  capital  investment  increased  fivefold.13  Argentina  had  evolved  from  a  primi¬ 
tive  ranch  land  into  a  wealthy  country — at  least  in  terms  of  its  export  sector. 

While  economic  development  enriched  some  groups,  particularly  landowners 
and  others  with  export  interests,  the  workers  who  built  the  rural  and  urban 
economies  did  not  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the  wealth.  To  combat  such 
problems  as  poor  working  conditions,  seasonal  unemployment,  and  wages  that 
often  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  workers,  particularly  the  foreign- 
born,  joined  unions  of  different  ideological  orientations:  anarchist,  socialist,  and 
syndicalist.14 

The  high  cost  of  living  for  proletarian  families  and  the  fact  that  many  women 
had  no  spouses  to  depend  on  for  financial  support  forced  both  married  and 
single  women  into  the  ranks  of  workers.  In  1914  females  constituted  22  percent 
of  the  total  national  labor  force  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  many  as  30  per- 
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cent  of  all  industrial  and  manual  laborers  were  female,  as  were  52  percent  of 
instructors  and  educators,  and  84  percent  of  those  providing  personal  services,  a 
category  including  maids,  laundresses,  ironers,  and  seamstresses.  Women  indus¬ 
trial  laborers  were  particularly  common  in  dairies,  in  textile,  chemical,  and 
tobacco  processing,  and  in  match  factories.  Since  the  demand  for  their  labor 
rose  during  World  War  I,  female  employment  figures  for  the  years  after  1914 
probably  grew  to  new  heights.15  These  women  participated  in  unions,  the  So¬ 
cialist  party,  labor  congresses,  and  strikes,  but  (with  some  significant  exceptions) 
they  tended  to  remain  in  the  background  of  movements  heavily  dominated  by 
men.  The  principal  arenas  for  most  anarchist  and  socialist  women  were  feminist 
discussion  groups  rather  than  union  or  party  activities.16  The  most  important 
manifestation  of  female  involvement  in  social  conflict  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  was  the  Tenant  Strike  of  1907,  a  movement  tied  to  neighborhood  rather 
than  any  specific  party  or  labor  faction.  Here,  housewives  were  instrumental  in 
organizing  over  100,000  tenement  dwellers  of  Buenos  Aires  and  other  major 
cities  in  a  rent  protest.17 

By  the  early  1900s  the  there  was  a  growing  feminist  movement,  led  by  immi¬ 
grants  and  daughters  of  immigrants.  The  leaders  were  working  women — middle- 
class  professionals  and  lower-class  laborers — many  of  whom  were  also  members 
of  the  Socialist  party.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  feminist  organiza¬ 
tions  that  arose  between  1900  and  1920  largely  directed  their  efforts  toward 
impoverished  women:  manual  laborers,  abandoned  wives,  and  prostitutes. 
Feminists  lobbied  for  higher  wages  and  improved  working  conditions,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  prostitutes  to  reform  themselves,  and  expansion  of  facilities  for 
unwed  mothers  and  homeless  children.  Among  other  programs,  they  established 
vocational  and  domestic  education  classes  to  train  proletarian  women  to  become 
better  workers  and  mothers.  Another  feminist  concern  was  to  improve  the  legal 
status  of  women  by  revising  the  civil  code.  While  some  feminists  also  wanted 
the  vote,  this  issue  did  not  gain  much  support  within  the  movement  until  the 
1930s.  Meanwhile,  starting  with  a  small  core  of  a  few  hundred  militants,  femi¬ 
nist  organizations  succeeded  in  attracting  several  thousand  followers  by  the  end 
of  the  period  under  study.18 

Although  the  labor  movement  was  divided  and  small  in  the  early  twentieth 
century,  its  attempts  to  promote  class  consciousness  and  unity,  win  benefits 
from  employers,  and  prepare  for  revolution  alarmed  governments  and  the  upper 
classes.  The  police  and  the  military  suppressed  union  activities,  and  arrested  and 
deported  union  leaders.  Powerful  employer  associations  hired  scabs  to  break  up 
strikes  and  formed  “yellow”  unions.  Occasionally  private  citizens  participated  in 
the  repression  of  workers.  During  labor  disruptions  in  1910,  armed  vigilantes 
joined  government  forces  in  attacking  worker  neighborhoods,  organizations, 
and  newspaper  offices.19 

Other  citizens,  especially  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tions,  were  interested  in  soothing  class  hatreds  rather  than  aggravating  them 
through  violence.  Such  persons  were  attracted  to  Social  Catholicism,  a  church- 
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sponsored  movement  responding  to  the  global  challenges  posed  by  social  change, 
liberalism,  and  radicalism.  Although  the  church  had  a  stake  in  the  status  quo,  it 
had  no  particular  commitment  to  classical  economics,  and  it  could  support 
social  welfare  measures  and  working-class  organization  for  limited  economic 
ends  with  fewer  qualms  than  its  liberal  rivals.  Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve 
humanitarian  ends  and  win  souls,  Pope  Leo  XI 11  asked  Catholics  to  help 
laborers  in  his  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  in  1891. 20 

Responding  favorably  to  the  encyclical,  many  Argentine  priests  and  lay  per¬ 
sons  declared  that  they  would  work  for  social  reform,  Argentine  nationalism, 
and  public  peace.  In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  they  established  confessional  unions, 
social  projects  in  poor  neighborhoods,  and  workers’ circles.  These  Social  Cath¬ 
olics  also  educated  other  persons  on  the  social  questions  raised  by  the  Pope  and 
even  worked  with  the  Socialist  party  in  Congress  to  pass  reformist  legislation.21 

Argentine  women  joined  the  church’s  campaign  to  woo  laborers  away  from 
radical  doctrines.  The  prior  experiences  of  upper-class  women  in  education  and 
philanthropy  facilitated  their  participation  in  the  Social  Catholic  movement. 
Since  the  early  years  of  the  Argentine  republic,  women  had  involved  themselves 
in  social  endeavors.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  activities  was 
the  Beneficent  Society,  which  from  1823  to  1948  administered  hospitals,  schools, 
and  orphanages,  supplied  emergency  aid  to  indigent  women  and  poor  families, 
and  provided  other  welfare  services.22  Another  example  was  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women,  founded  in  1900,  which  held  classes  for  working  women,  hosted 
lectures  and  seminars  on  music  and  the  arts,  and  sold  goods  made  by  women 
without  any  handling  charge.  These  kinds  of  educational  and  charitable  tasks 
were  commonly  regarded  as  the  normal  duties  of  upper-class  women,  particu¬ 
larly  after  marriage.23 

Including  members  of  all  social  ranks,  workers’  circles  helped  lower-class 
families  and  encouraged  the  rich  to  cooperate  with  the  poor,  thus  combating 
the  idea  of  class  warfare.  Female  participation  in  these  and  other  Social  Catholic 
organizations  had  a  marked  political  orientation.  Celia  La  Palma  de  Emery,  a 
Catholic  activist,  observed  that  the  workers’  circles  represented  “a  beautiful 
promise  of  social  pacification.”  In  her  view  such  groups  were  necessary  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  social  revolution,  which  sought  to  destroy  Christian  civilization, 
the  nation,  marriage,  and  the  authority  of  the  family.  She  believed  that  the  best 
defenses  against  socialism  and  anarchism  were  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
Catholic  family.24 

Monsignor  Miguel  de  Andrea,  Social  Catholic  reformer  and  future  leader  of 
the  Argentine  church,  also  recognized  the  danger  of  revolution  and  enlisted 
women  in  his  struggle  against  the  left.  Aware  of  female  participation  in  the 
Socialist  party,  the  labor  movement,  and  feminism,  Andrea  nevertheless  believed 
that  most  women  did  not  sympathize  with  the  goals  of  these  groups.  He  re¬ 
garded  women  as  conservative  by  nature,  calling  them  “the  custodians  of  our 
traditions.”25  He  and  other  Argentine  clerics  reasoned  that  women  had  tradi¬ 
tionally  concerned  themselves  with  keeping  the  family  together  and  teaching 
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children  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents,  God,  and  country.  Their  role  in  main¬ 
taining  and  educating  the  family,  as  well  as  their  image  of  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
resembled  the  role  and  image  of  the  church.  Already  tied  to  the  church  through 
religious  fervor,  charitable  activities,  and  organizations,  upper-class  women 
would  be  the  church’s  natural  allies  in  the  quest  for  social  order.  In  addition, 
working-class  women  could  be  mobilized  to  defuse  the  revolutionary  threat,  for 
they  presumably  shared  the  conservative  traits  of  womanhood.  Implicit  was  the 
idea  that  such  activism  would  not  remove  women  from  their  traditional  domes¬ 
tic  sphere — indeed,  that  defending  the  status  quo  represented  only  an  extension 
of  that  sphere.26 

Andrea  and  others,  however,  did  not  see  leftism  as  the  only  threat  to  the 
social  order.  In  the  right  wing’s  view,  society  was  composed  of  families  and 
other  mediating  institutions,  such  as  churches  and  communities,  which  helped 
maintain  law  and  order.  Without  the  actions  of  these  institutions,  human  beings 
would  revert  to  barbarism  and  chaos.  Andrea  saw  the  family  as  the  microcosm 
of  the  social  structure;  the  foundation  of  society  was  authority,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  home  was  paternal  rule.  Trends  in  demography  and  female  employ¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  leftism,  threatened  the  stability  of  the  family  and  hence  the 
stability  of  society.27  Other  men  of  the  right  added  organized  feminism  to  the 
list  of  threats  to  the  family.28 

Some  politicians  and  legalists  (and  not  only  those  of  the  right)  thought  that 
restricting  female  labor  would  strengthen  the  family.29  Andrea,  however,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  viewpoint.  He  believed  that,  ideally,  women  should  rule  the 
household  and  only  men  should  work  outside  the  home.  By  helping  the  poor, 
perhaps  the  Social  Catholic  programs  would  eventually  reintegrate  lower-class 
women  into  the  domestic  sphere.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  many  women  had  to  work  in  order  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  it  was  only  fitting  that  they  be  able  to  do  so  with  dignity.  They 
should  be  trained  to  be  competent  professionals,  to  strive  for  social  peace  in 
their  work  environments,  and  to  be  conscientious  mothers.  In  addition,  since 
Andrea  thought  it  only  a  matter  of  time  until  women  received  the  vote,  he 
considered  it  mandatory  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  political  roles  and, 
implicitly,  to  insure  that  they  harbored  conservative  views.30 

Andrea  and  other  Catholics  started  to  implement  these  ideas  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  most  publicly  assertive  female  Catholic  group  was  the 
Federation  of  the  Congregations  of  the  Daughters  of  Mary,  which  Andrea 
founded  in  1908.  This  patriotic  organization  was  composed  of  the  prestigious 
female  descendants  of  the  women  who  had  donated  their  jewels  to  the  cause  of 
Argentine  independence.31  In  their  manifesto  of  29  May  1910,  the  Daughters  of 
Mary  praised  their  forerunners  and  their  patriotic  legacy,  noting  that  “love  of 
God  and  the  fatherland  is  the  heritage  which  the  woman  of  today  receives  from 
them,  and  which  she  has  the  sacred  duty  to  conserve,  defend,  and  promote.”32 

The  Daughters  of  Mary  defended  this  heritage  during  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  of  1910.  As  25  May,  the  date  of  Argentine  independence,  drew  near. 
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anarchists  began  to  mount  large  demonstrations.  The  Daughters  hoped  to  dis¬ 
courage  anarchists  from  disrupting  the  festivities  and  embarrassing  the  Argen¬ 
tines  in  front  of  foreign  dignitaries.  At  the  downtown  church  named  for  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Argentine  army,  the  Daughters  spon¬ 
sored  a  mass  celebrating  independence  on  21  May.  Also  attending  were  the 
Beneficent  Society,  the  League  of  Argentine  Catholic  Ladies,  and  other  women’s 
groups.  After  the  mass,  Andrea  led  the  women  on  a  patriotic  march  from  the 
church  to  the  tomb  of  Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  great  liberator  of  southern  Latin 
America,  a  few  blocks  away.  Singing  the  national  anthem  as  they  marched,  the 
women  embodied  upper-class  resistance  to  anarchism.  The  example  they  set 
inspired  young  men  of  their  class  to  hold  similar  demonstrations  several  days 
later.  These  manifestations  of  nationalist  sentiment  erupted  into  violence  against 
workers  on  the  streets.33 

The  Social  Catholic  women’s  organizations,  however,  usually  avoided  con¬ 
frontations  with  leftist  men,  preferring  instead  to  cultivate  ties  with  proletarian 
women.  Delegates  to  several  national  Catholic  congresses  in  the  early  1900s 
urged  women  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  problems  of  the  poor.  They 
encouraged  Social  Catholic  women  to  participate  in  the  workers’  circles,  to  visit 
factories  and  homes  of  female  laborers,  and  to  create  centers  where  working 
women  could  congregate.34  The  League  of  Argentine  Catholic  Ladies,  founded 
in  1911  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  responded  to  these  pleas  for  action.  Working  with 
female  factory  employees  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  league  encountered  resistance 
not  only  among  workers  but  also  among  capitalists.  Its  aims  were  to  encourage 
young  women  to  save  their  earnings,  to  accumulate  a  dowry,  and  to  “fulfill  their 
Christian  social  duty,”  a  euphemism  referring  both  to  spurning  leftist  doctrine 
and  preparing  for  the  duties  of  marriage.  Bringing  single  working  women  into 
the  traditional  domestic  sphere  was  clearly  a  goal  of  the  league.  Workers’ 
deposits,  contributions,  and  proceeds  of  benefit  functions  were  placed  in  the 
league’s  savings  bank,  which  financed  workers’  restaurants,  a  lodging  house  for 
homeless  women,  and  other  projects.35 

Young  upper-class  women  also  became  extensively  involved  in  work  with  the 
proletariat.  Their  activism  was  sparked  when  Monsignor  Gustavo  Franceschi, 
an  articulate  Social  Catholic  prelate,  gave  a  speech  at  a  prestigious  Catholic  high 
school  for  girls  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1916.  The  topic  of  his  speech  was  the  social 
mission  of  women.  Attracted  by  his  message,  a  small  group  of  students  decided 
to  meet  regularly  with  Franceschi  to  discuss  Catholic  social  and  economic  doc¬ 
trines  related  to  Rerum  Novarum  and  their  application  to  modern  problems. 
The  Blanca  de  Castilla  Studies  Center  arose  out  of  these  efforts.  Its  adolescent 
members  conducted  research  on  such  pressing  issues  as  child  vagrancy,  female 
and  child  labor  in  sweatshops,  factories,  and  domestic  service,  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  proletarian  neighborhoods.  The  results  of  these  investigations  appeared 
in  pamphlets,  short  monographs,  and  legislative  proposals,  which  the  girls  dis¬ 
tributed  on  street  corners  and  even  sent  to  members  of  congress.  A  recipient 
of  their  publications,  the  Socialist  Congressman  Alfredo  Palacios,  praised  the 
“young  ladies  of  society”  for  their  social  concern.36 
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Organizing  confessional  unions,  however,  was  the  center’s  most  significant 
achievement.  The  girls  visited  female  laborers  in  their  workplaces  and  homes, 
ate  lunch  with  them,  and  talked  to  them  in  the  streets,  persuading  them  to 
organize  under  the  church’s  auspices.  Between  1917  and  1918  the  center  created 
three  unions:  the  Catholic  Syndicate  of  the  Female  Laborers  of  Nueva  Pom- 
peya,  in  an  industrial  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires;  the  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Female 
Store  Employees;  and  the  Catholic  Syndicate  of  the  Needle,  composed  of  seam¬ 
stresses.  Attracting  719  women  by  1919,  the  syndicates  offered  job  placement 
and  medical,  educational,  and  religious  services  to  their  members.  They  aimed 
at  advancing  the  economic  and  professional  interests  of  their  constituents,  but 
always  in  a  legal,  peaceful,  and  nonrevolutionary  context.  Never  did  they  strike, 
nor  did  employers  oppose  their  formation.  In  fact,  the  girls  of  the  center  retained 
the  leadership  positions  of  the  syndicates.  The  unions’  requirements  for  affiliation 
also  manifested  the  right-wing  viewpoint  of  their  founders.  Only  those  applicants 
with  good  conduct  records  were  accepted,  and  the  seamstresses’  union  empha¬ 
sized  respect  for  “Religion,  Fatherland,  Family  and  Property”  as  a  qualification 
for  membership.  The  center’s  free  classes  on  home  economics  and  religion,  as 
well  as  its  special  church  services,  also  reinforced  the  Social  Catholic  goal  of 
bringing  female  workers  back  into  the  traditional  fold  of  womanhood.37 

Control  of  the  syndicates  changed  hands  after  1922,  when  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Associations  of  Female  Employees,  organized  by 
Andrea.  By  1931  the  federation  had  attracted  7,000  women  who  were,  in 
Andrea’s  words,  “immunized  now  against  the  virus  of  social  revolution.”38 

Upper-class  women  continued  to  support  the  status  quo  in  the  turbulent  years 
of  labor  militancy  that  followed  World  War  1.  During  January  1919  a  general 
strike  paralyzed  Buenos  Aires  and  culminated  in  violence  between  workers  and 
the  forces  of  order.  The  “Tragic  Week,”  as  it  was  called,  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Spartacist  uprising  in  Berlin  and  only  fourteen  months  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  Fearful  of  leftist  revolution,  upper- and  middle-class  citi¬ 
zens  formed  civil  guards  to  attack  workers  and  protect  property.  The  church 
responded  to  the  proletarian  threat  by  setting  up  the  Argentine  Catholic  Popu¬ 
lar  Union,  a  continuation  of  the  Social  Catholic  movement.  Its  goals  were  to 
invigorate  Argentine  nationalism,  to  help  workers  exploited  by  both  capitalism 
and  anarchism,  and  to  raise  the  social  conscience  of  all  Catholics.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  first  and  most  significant  activity  was  the  Great  National  Collection  for  Re¬ 
establishing  and  Consolidating  Argentine  Social  Peace,  held  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  1919.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund-raising  drive  were  spent  on 
workers’  housing  and  other  social-welfare  projects.  While  the  collection  was 
administered  by  men,  matrons  of  old  patrician  families  were  numbered  among 
the  main  contributors  and  fund  raisers.  The  collection’s  “Commission  of  Honor” 
included  223  women,  many  of  whom  had  participated  in  other  Social  Catholic 
groups,  and  206  men.39 

A  more  important  response  to  worker  activism  was  the  creation  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Patriotic  League  at  the  end  of  January  1919.  The  civil  guards  formed 
during  the  Tragic  Week  became  its  first  local  chapters,  or  “brigades,”  and  other 
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brigades  soon  arose  in  the  provinces  and  national  territories.  The  brigades  were 
united  in  a  hierarchical  structure  headed  by  a  junta  in  Buenos  Aires.  By  May 
1 9 1 9  the  league  claimed  to  have  1 2,000  members  in  the  capital  and  40,000  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation.40  These  figures,  however,  fluctuated  over  time,  and  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  league  had  a  solid  core  of  about  1 1 ,000  per¬ 
manent  members,  organized  in  550  brigades.  Nevertheless,  as  a  national  politi¬ 
cal  force,  the  league  was  comparable  only  to  the  Radical  Civic  Union,  the 
ruling  party.  It  possessed  a  large  and  cohesive  structure,  it  enjoyed  many  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  government  and  military,  and  its  leaders  came  from  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  sectors  of  Argentine  society.  The  league’s  rank  and  file, 
however,  came  largely  from  the  middle  class.41 

The  league  helped  repress  strikes  and  union  activities  throughout  the  nation, 
especially  between  1919  and  1921,  but  it  also  aimed  at  winning  labor’s  allegiance 
from  the  “foreign”  left  through  nationalist  propaganda  and  social-welfare  proj¬ 
ects.  This  peaceful  strategy  of  class  conciliation  resembled  Social  Catholicism 
and  similarly  relied  on  female  support.  Encouraged  by  male  leaders,  women 
enthusiastically  formed  their  own  league  brigades,  particularly  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  a  few  other  women  joined  male  units.  Female  brigades  were  organized 
along  lines  of  neighborhood,  marital  status,  and  occupation  (principally  teach¬ 
ing).  While  the  brigades  of  senoras  and  senoritas  were  under  separate  governing 
juntas,  largely  autonomous  from  male  league  authorities,  the  teachers’  brigades 
were  responsible  to  the  male  junta.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
female  liguistas ,  since  no  membership  lists  remain  in  existence.  Based  on  the 
fact  that  there  were  about  50  female  brigades,  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  was  a  core  of  at  least  900  to  1,000  dedicated  female  activists.  This  sum 
included  the  brigade  representatives  who  composed  the  ruling  juntas.  Through¬ 
out  the  1920s,  71  women  belonged  to  the  Commission  of  Senoritas,  45  to  the 
Junta  of  Senoras,  and  about  60  to  the  teachers’  authorities.42 

Like  their  male  counterparts,  women  of  the  rank  and  file  and  of  the  teachers’ 
brigades  came  mostly  from  the  middle  class,  but  members  of  the  Commission 
of  Senoritas  and  Junta  of  Senoras  came  from  old,  prestigious  families.  Indeed, 
97  percent  of  the  former  and  1 00  percent  of  the  latter  were  of  the  upper  class.  In 
this  and  other  ways,  they  resembled  their  Social  Catholic  predecessors.  Their 
backgrounds  were  even  more  aristocratic  than  those  of  male  leaders,  of  whom  70 
percent  were  upper-class.  The  difference  between  the  male  and  female  leaders 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  formed  a  narrower,  more  cohesive 
group  than  the  former.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  Junta  of  Senoras  and  23  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Commission  of  Senoritas  were  closely  related  to  men  in  the  league. 
Their  husbands  and  relatives  must  have  acquainted  them  with  the  organization’s 
goals  and  encouraged  them  to  become  members.  Furthermore,  at  least  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  junta  and  86  percent  of  the  commission  were  closely  related  to  other 
women  in  the  league.43  Female  kinship  networks  strongly  influenced  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  women,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  senoritas. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  league  women  came  to  the  organization  with 
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backgrounds  in  philanthropic  endeavors  and  Social  Catholic  groups.  About  58 
percent  of  the  Junta  of  Senoras  fit  into  this  catgory;  most  of  the  senoritas  were 
too  young  to  have  had  previous  experience  of  this  type.44  Indeed,  women’s 
activity  in  the  league  was  an  extension  of  such  functions.  As  one  male  liguista 
remarked,  their  mission  was  to  emulate  the  “white  Christ”  of  love,  as  against  the 
“red  Christ”  of  hate.45  The  brigades  of  senoras  carried  the  league’s  message  to 
the  working  class  through  social-welfare  projects,  and  the  brigades  of  senoritas 
and  teachers  did  so  mainly  through  education.  The  teachers’  brigades  encour¬ 
aged  the  propagation  of  nationalist  ideas  in  the  classroom.  More  important  were 
the  senoritas’  educational  activities.  Realizing  the  difficulty  of  appealing  directly 
to  male  workers,  who  possibly  were  radical,  the  senoritas  followed  the  Social 
Catholic  example  and  concentrated  their  efforts  on  female  workers,  setting  up 
schools  for  them  in  factories  and  workshops.  Only  students  who  accepted  the 
league’s  motto  of  “Fatherland  and  Order,”  however,  were  admitted.46 

The  schools  had  three  purposes,  the  first  being  simply  to  improve  the  position 
of  working  women  in  the  labor  market  by  teaching  them  basic  skills.  To  this 
end,  classes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  homemaking  and  vocational 
arts,  and  Argentine  history  were  offered.  Another  purpose  was,  in  the  words  of 
one  female  league  member,  to  dispel  “the  ignorance  which  subjected  them  to 
others”:  not  to  men  but  to  “subversive  elements,”  who  exploited  their  lack  of 
knowledge  for  the  cause  of  disorder.47  The  league  hoped  that  a  nationalist  edu¬ 
cation  would  transform  “the  hatred  of  the  working  class  into  the  friendship  of 
the  workers  for  their  bosses  and  benefactors.”48  The  schools  were  designed  to 
inculcate  female  laborers  with  Catholic  piety  and  such  “Argentine  values”  as 
love  of  country  and  work,  punctuality,  obedience  to  the  law,  deference  toward 
one’s  betters,  and  the  “virtue  of  happiness.”  The  clear  intent  of  the  curriculum 
was  to  create  a  submissive  female  proletariat,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  leftist  revolu¬ 
tionaries.  To  reinforce  this  goal,  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  frequently  punc¬ 
tuated  the  lessons  on  the  more  academic  subjects  mentioned  above.49 

The  young  league  women  who  administered  the  schools  hoped  their  pupils 
would  disseminate  their  knowledge  at  home,  influencing  their  husbands,  fathers, 
and  children  to  be  “good  Argentines.”  The  league  believed  that  the  “social  ques¬ 
tion”  could  be  resolved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  mothers.  Once  “Argen- 
tinized”  by  the  schools,  immigrant  women  would  teach  their  families  to  accept 
their  lot,  work  diligently,  attend  church,  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  rising 
within  the  system.  This  idea  was  related  to  the  third  purpose  of  the  schools:  to 
strengthen  the  traditional  family,  that  essential  buttress  of  the  social  structure, 
and  to  reinforce  the  woman’s  role  within  the  family.  Like  Andrea,  who  in  fact 
joined  the  league,  the  organization’s  male  and  female  leaders  accepted  the  fact 
that  many  lower-class  women  had  to  work  outside  the  home,  but  they  did  not 
see  this  situation  as  ideal.  Nor  did  they  care  for  the  apparent  frailty  of  marriage 
as  an  institution  in  Argentina.  Manuel  Carles,  the  league’s  president,  frequently 
expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of  morality  in  society  and  the  weakness  of  the 
immigrant  home.  Such  problems,  he  believed,  led  inexorably  to  the  decay  of 
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authority.50  If  the  league  could  not  prevent  women  from  working,  at  least  it 
could  train  them  to  be  better  mothers  through  its  classes  in  morality,  religion, 
and  homemaking  arts.  Carles  considered  religious  instruction  for  women  espe¬ 
cially  crucial  because  he  thought  it  neutralized  feminism,  which  he  defined  as 
the  “fight  against  men  to  masculinize  women  and  feminize  men.”  Indeed,  Carles 
opposed  the  extension  of  female  legal  rights  and  female  suffrage,  arguing  that 
women  did  not  need  these  reforms.51  League  women  were  conspicuously  silent 
on  the  feminist  issue.  At  any  rate,  the  importance  of  motherhood  and  the  ties 
between  family  and  nationality  were  emphasized  in  a  magazine,  Agathaura , 
which  the  brigades  of  senoritas  published  and  distributed  to  the  students. 

Whether  the  schools  accomplished  their  purposes  is  hard  to  determine.  The 
president  of  the  senoritas,  Jorgelina  Cano,  announced  that  in  1922  the  average 
daily  school  attendance  totaled  2,500,  and  that  while  all  of  these  students  had 
originally  been  illiterate,  over  80  percent  could  now  read  and  write.52  By  1927 
the  league  claimed  to  have  taught  about  10,000  women  in  its  schools.53 

In  addition  to  providing  educational  services,  the  senoritas’  brigades  opened 
homes  for  juvenile  delinquents,  started  lending  libraries  and  donated  textbooks 
to  impoverished  children,  and  raised  funds  for  other  projects.  The  senoras  estab¬ 
lished  maternity  hospitals,  day-care  centers  for  children  of  working  mothers, 
neighborhood  kindergartens  and  schools,  and  free  medical  facilities;  they  also 
sponsored  entertainment  for  working-class  families — usually  entertainment 
with  a  patriotic  message.54  The  senoras  were  perhaps  best  known  for  their  annual 
exposition  of  textiles  woven  and  embroidered  by  Indian  women  in  their  homes 
in  northwestern  Argentina.  Its  object  was  to  stimulate  national  industry,  the 
prosperity  of  traditional  Indian  women,  and  interest  in  Argentine  handicrafts.55 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  league  women’s  impact  upon  the  working  class,  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  dedicated  to  their  tasks.  The  league’s  most  steadfast 
foes,  the  anarchists,  constantly  ridiculed  the  group  for  its  reliance  on  women. 
The  anarchist  newspaper  La  Protesta  claimed  in  1919  that  women  constituted 
the  most  militant  section  of  the  league,  and  the  league’s  dependence  on  them 
was  a  clear  sign  of  the  organization’s  impotence.56  These  statements  were  in¬ 
accurate:  the  league’s  side  emerged  victorious  from  the  postwar  struggle  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  men  as  well  as  women  were  instrumental  in  this  triumph. 
Still,  the  anarchist  opinion  demonstrated  the  crucial  role  of  league  women — as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  anarchists  did  not  necessarily  view  women  in  a  more 
egalitarian  manner  than  did  the  right. 

The  league  continued  its  activities  throughout  the  twenties;  indeed,  the  organi¬ 
zation  still  exists  today.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  initiative  was  shifting  to  other 
groups,  influenced  by  Maurras  and  the  European  right,  which  were  hostile  to 
liberal  democracy  as  well  as  leftism.  The  administration’s  inability  to  deal  with 
the  Great  Depression  and  dissatisfaction  within  the  armed  forces  contributed  to 
a  revolution  in  1930.  The  newly  installed  government  declared  that  it  opposed 
electoral  politics  and  that  it  intended  to  revise  the  constitution  and  create  a 
corporatist  state.  It  officially  recognized  a  paramilitary  group,  the  Argentine 
Civic  Legion,  as  its  partner  in  the  task  of  institutional  reform. 
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Formed  in  February  1931,  the  legion  was  to  help  the  authorities  maintain 
order,  promote  Argentine  nationalism  and  unity,  and  provide  civilians  with 
military  training.  Its  members  believed  in  the  principles  of  fatherland,  God, 
the  Christian  family,  paternal  authority  within  the  home,  and  social  hierarchy. 
Observers  claimed,  however,  that  the  legion’s  main  purpose  was  simply  to  re¬ 
press  opponents  of  the  regime.57  As  in  the  case  of  the  league,  the  legion’s  leaders 
were  military  officers  and  members  of  the  upper  class.  By  July  1931  it  had 
attracted  an  estimated  30,000  adherents  who  were  organized  in  armed  and 
uniformed  brigades.58 

Four  months  after  the  legion  was  created,  some  women  proclaimed  that  they 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  national  rejuvenation.  They,  too, 
desired  to  contribute  to  the  national  greatness  by  combating  subversive  ideas, 
defending  the  honor  of  the  hearth,  watching  over  the  health  of  children,  alleviat¬ 
ing  social  evils,  and  encouraging  harmony  among  all  inhabitants.59  Thus,  wo¬ 
men  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  the  legion  established  its  auxiliary,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Civic  Legion  Feminine  Group,  with  brigades  in  the  capital  and  other  urban 
centers.  The  leaders  announced  that  they  would  fulfill  their  goals  of  reinforcing 
order,  authority,  and  hierarchy  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  among  the 
people  through  social-welfare  projects.  These  charitable  activities  proved  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  league  and  of  the  Social  Catholic  organizations.  They 
included  soup  kitchens  and  free  lodgings  for  the  unemployed.60 

As  in  the  case  of  the  league,  the  Feminine  Group  was  much  smaller  than  the 
male  section,  and  it  drew  upon  a  narrower  social  base,  but  its  composition 
differed  from  that  of  the  league  in  some  ways.  Female  brigade  membership  in 
June  1931  was  estimated  at  700. 61  Of  the  71  female  legionnaires  who  signed  the 
original  manifesto,  79  percent  were  members  of  the  upper  class,  in  contrast  to 
65  percent  of  the  male  leaders.  These  percentages  were  lower  than  those  of  the 
league,  indicating  that  right-wing  ideology  was  beginning  to  attract  a  wider 
following,  perhaps  among  descendants  of  immigrants  eager  to  identify  with  the 
upper  class.  Other  information  on  the  legionnaires’  backgrounds  seems  to  cor¬ 
roborate  this  impression.  Although  the  great  majority  of  the  71  founders  were 
married,  only  31  percent  had  prior  experience  in  charitable  activities,  in  contrast 
to  58  percent  of  the  league’s  Junta  of  senoras,  suggesting  that  the  legionnaires 
were  somewhat  younger  and  of  less  exalted  backgrounds.  Kinship  ties  continued 
to  influence  women’s  political  affiliation,  although  not  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
past;  27  percent  of  the  founding  members  were  related  to  other  female  legion¬ 
naires,  15  percent  to  female  liguistas ,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  21  percent  to 
male  legionnaires.62 

Despite  the  differences  between  the  members  of  the  league  and  those  of  the 
legion,  both  groups  of  women,  along  with  the  Social  Catholics,  shared  funda¬ 
mental  traits.  Most  of  these  women  came  from  privileged  backgrounds.  Further¬ 
more,  they  believed  that  the  Christian  family  formed  the  base  of  society  and 
that  leftism,  modernization,  and  other  forces  threatened  this  institution  and 
thus  the  social  fabric  itself.  The  purpose  of  their  activities  was  to  preserve  the 
existing  class  system  by  strengthening  the  family  and  diluting  the  appeal  of 
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revolutionary  doctrine.  This  aim  was  the  same  as  that  of  men  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  although  the  fact  that  men  and  women  used  different  tactics  may  have 
obscured  the  unanimity  of  goals.  While  men  of  the  right  also  called  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  working  class,  generally  male  league  and  legion  members 
concentrated  on  strike  breaking  and  other  forms  of  repression,  leaving  the  task 
of  peaceful  cooptation  to  their  female  counterparts.63 

Although  the  charitable  activities  of  right-wing  women  bore  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  feminists,  the  two  groups  differed  markedly.  Most  feminists 
came  from  more  plebeian  social  backgrounds  than  those  of  right-wing  activists, 
and  they  tended  to  identify  themselves  with  the  left,  favoring  revolutionary 
change.  Their  aid  to  the  poor  was  not  dispensed  with  the  spirit  of  noblesse 
oblige  that  characterized  the  “alms  dispensing”  of  the  right.  This  difference  was 
attributable  not  only  to  the  class  origins  of  the  two  groups  but  to  the  fact  that 
feminists  were  more  likely  to  have  received  professional  training  than  their 
upper-class  ideological  rivals.  The  leaders  of  the  feminist  movement,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  included  scholars,  medical  doctors,  educators,  and  unionists.  In  contrast, 
few  of  the  women  who  joined  the  Social  Catholic  organizations,  the  league,  or 
the  legion  ever  became  professionals,  and  their  social-welfare  projects  reflected 
their  amateurism.64 

The  goals  of  feminists  and  right-wing  women  diverged  in  several  ways.  Both 
groups  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  family  and  on  the  mother’s  role  within  it. 
Indeed,  feminists  justified  their  demands  for  female  equality  by  insisting  that 
the  skilled  and  emancipated  woman  was  a  better  mother  and  thus  strengthened 
the  family  and  society.  Women  of  the  right,  however,  rarely  mentioned  the 
struggle  for  female  rights  (and  never  in  a  favorable  context),  despite  the  fact 
that  the  1920s  witnessed  a  dramatic  improvement  in  women’s  civil  status  based 
on  the  revision  of  the  civil  code,  an  important  feminist  victory.  Although  both 
groups  sponsored  educational  work  among  lower-class  women  and  children, 
the  feminists  placed  little  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  the  inculcation  of  pat¬ 
riotic  values.  Finally,  feminists  abhorred  the  stress  on  religion  and  bourgeois 
morality  that  characterized  the  projects  of  the  right,  believing  that  these  biases 
interfered  with  the  goal  of  liberating  women  from  their  dependence  on  men  and 
on  the  church.  This  brief  comparison  between  right-wing  women  and  feminists 
reveals  the  critical  differences  between  them,  judged  by  the  criteria  of  the  times. 

Despite  their  opposition  to  feminism  and  their  apparent  submissiveness 
toward  the  male  leaders  of  their  movements,  right-wing  women  implicitly  chal¬ 
lenged  Argentine  society’s  definition  of  sex  roles  by  moving  into  the  male  sphere 
of  politics.  The  similarity  between  their  traditional  philanthropic  endeavors  and 
their  new  political  functions  permitted  upper-class  women  to  take  this  step. 
While  the  first  groups  under  study,  the  Social  Catholics,  were  usually  organized 
by  priests,  this  did  not  mean  that  men  always  dominated  their  followers.  Indeed, 
women  joined  the  right  for  compelling  reasons  of  their  own.  First,  there  was 
class  interest;  a  revolution  would  have  threatened  their  privileged  position  as 
well  as  the  wealth  and  security  of  their  families.  Kinship  and  friendship  ties 
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with  other  female  and  male  right-wing  activists  further  cemented  class  motiva¬ 
tions.  The  right  wing’s  exaltation  of  motherhood  and  family  was  appealing 
because  it  confirmed  their  own  domestic  roles.  Activism  gave  women  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance;  male  leaders  and  churchmen  went  out  of  their  way  to 
recruit  women  and  praised  their  efforts,65  and  the  left  “blamed”  right-wing  suc¬ 
cesses  on  women.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  women  gained  confidence 
and  experience  through  their  political  activities.  Women  were  largely  responsible 
for  creating  and  administering  the  center,  league,  and  legion  brigades,  and  the 
corresponding  projects  of  these  organizations.  Moreover,  the  social  composition 
of  the  legion  suggests  that  upper-class  women  were  widening  their  networks  to 
include  persons  of  less  prestigious  origins. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  little  indication  that  the  activists  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  limits  of  their  activity.  Only  one  minor  instance  of  such  frustration  surfaced. 
A  member  of  the  center  revealed  her  disillusionment  over  the  fact  that  Andrea’s 
organization  absorbed  the  syndicates  that  she  and  her  friends  had  painstakingly 
created.  Her  bitterness,  however,  did  not  lead  her  to  oppose  Andrea  openly.66 
While  female  activists  of  the  right  squeezed  through  cracks  in  the  domestic 
sphere  of  womanhood  to  enter  the  public  world  of  men,  they  did  not  widen  the 
cracks  by  questioning  the  circumscribed  nature  of  their  role. 
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The  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission  (or,  as  it  was  called  until  1868, 
The  London  Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission)  was  one  among  several 
philanthropic  societies  that  worked  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
spiritual  and  material  regeneration  of  the  poor.1  It  was  not  the  only  visiting 
society  entirely  run  by  women,  but  it  was  unique  in  concerning  itself  almost 
exclusively  with  women.2  Moreover,  it  has  left  us  a  rare  abundance  of  documen¬ 
tation.3  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  characteristic  of  social  work  as  it  was  understood 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  offering  a  good  illustration  of  some 
of  the  social  and  economic  contradictions  encountered  by  Victorian  middle-class 
and  working-class  women.  To  understand  how  the  London  Biblewomen  and 
Nurses  Mission  worked  and  what  specific  part  women  played  in  defining  its 
function  and  action,  we  must  consider  the  social  and  economic  context  in  which 
it  operated:  the  capital  city  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

According  to  contemporaries,  London  was  then  gangrenous  with  the  evils 
that  infected  industrial  and  urban  society.  The  capital  city  of  an  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  set,  the  seat  of  its  government,  the  rendezvous  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  a  sick  town  where,  in  Disraeli’s  phrase,  two  nations  lived  side  by  side  without 
hearing  or  seeing  one  another.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  town’s  western  sector 
with  its  neighboring  suburbs.  There  the  rich  lived,  segregated  from  the  poor 
and  shunning  any  moral  responsibilities  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  south  of 
the  Thames  and  east  and  north  of  the  City,  the  masses  of  the  working  classes 
lived  a  marginal  existence,  appearing  to  their  “respectable”  contemporaries  as  a 
primitive  tribe.  Of  course,  we  cannot  accept  contemporary  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  their  misery  uncritically.  Nevertheless,  the  realization  that  such  a  physical, 
social,  and  religious  chasm  did  exist  clearly  motivated  the  creation  of  charitable 
institutions  to  serve  as  links  between  classes  and  possibly  to  restore  the  unity  of 
the  social  body.4  What  was  the  actuality  that  underlay  the  socially  inspired 
speeches  and  class  guilt  of  reformers? 

To  begin  with,  the  London  poor  had  a  very  low  rate  of  religious  observance 
indeed.  The  1851  census  results  and  additional  statistics  published  by  the  British 
Weekly  came  as  a  shock  to  a  public  whose  awareness  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  Evangelical  movement  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.5  For  example,  in 
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the  districts  of  Hackney  and  Stepney,  the  percentage  of  practicing  Christians 
had  fallen  to  6.2  and  5.8  percent  respectively.  Second,  the  economic  situation 
was  alarming.  Certain  trades  that  had  been  conducted  on  a  small  artisan  scale 
were  disappearing.  Also,  problems  were  caused  by  the  location  of  large  indus¬ 
tries,  which  forced  the  migration  of  manpower,  by  the  seasonal  character  of 
hiring  policies,  and  by  cyclical  depressions,  all  of  which  resulted  in  underem¬ 
ployment  or  unemployment  and  misery  for  much  of  the  working  class.  Finally, 
state  support  for  the  poor  was  so  limited,  particularly  with  regard  to  health, 
education,  and  housing,  that  it  made  the  material  circumstances  in  which  the 
working  classes  had  to  live  even  more  precarious. 

Clearly  the  London  poor  were  living  in  a  completely  different  world  from  the 
rich  who  had  espoused  the  principles  of  the  new  domestic  ideology  with  its  set 
rules  regarding  family,  home,  and  marriage  as  a  base  for  wider  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspirations.  According  to  Jeffrey  Weeks,  this  ideology  could  be  expressed 
in  two  catchwords:  prudence  and  postponement.6  In  opposition  to  this,  as  one 
woman  told  a  Biblewoman,  the  world  of  the  poor  was  an  uncertain  one.  It  was 
a  world  concerned  with  satisfying  immediate,  basic  needs:  “I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Poverty  is  a  curse — a  curse!  It  works  all  the  good  qualities  out  of  you,  and  you 
ponder,  ponder.  It  takes  all  your  thoughts  to  know  how  to  get  bread.”  It  was  a 
world  turned  upside  down — where  women  who  lived  on  the  street  or  at  the  pub 
were  urged  to  stay  at  home;  where  those  who  did  not  possess  enough  clothes  to 
cover  themselves  decently  were  told  that  limbs  should  be  hidden  for  modesty’s 
sake;  where  the  virtue  of  work  was  turned  into  dogma  but  there  were  no  jobs  to 
be  had;  where  the  Lord’s  Day  as  well  as  the  Bible,  which  had  become  the  family 
book,  were  ignored;  where  brutality  reigned  supreme  at  a  time  when  good 
manners  were  fashionable;  where  the  few  marriages  entered  into  were  soon 
broken  while  the  nuclear  family  was  hailed  as  the  cornerstone  of  society. 

The  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission  was  created  in  1857  by  Ellen 
Ranyard,  a  Low  Church  Anglican.  At  first  the  mission  was  only  a  branch  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1813),  both  from  a  financial  and  organiza¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  Its  purpose  was  to  distribute  the  Bible  in  the  London  slums 
and  thus  to  convert  the  poor  to  a  religious  and  moral  life.  As  it  grew  into  a 
“female  agency,”  however,  the  mission  began  to  develop  in  a  very  different  way. 
First,  it  created  a  body  of  professional  social  workers  called  Biblewomen  and 
later  added  nurses;  the  mission  paid  them  ten  shillings  a  week.  The  Biblewomen 
came  from  the  working  classes,  and,  where  possible,  came  from  the  districts  for 
which  they  were  responsible.  The  intention  was  to  create  a  “female  paid  agency 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor  by  a  person  of  their  own  class.” 
The  Biblewomen  received  religious,  legal,  domestic,  and  medical  training.  “In 
1867,  ten  years  after  the  initial  experiment,  there  were  234  Biblewomen  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  poorer  districts,  and  Mrs.  Ranyard’s  Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission, 
as  it  was  then  called,  had  raised  over  £133,000.” 7 

These  Biblewomen  were  “carefully  selected  and  vigilantly  though  quietly 
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superintended”  by  lady  superintendents,  who  came  from  the  middle  class.  They 
were  volunteers.  Responsibilities  were  divided  between  the  two  groups  so  as  to 
maintain  carefully  defined  hierarchical  relations.  The  Biblewomen’s  primary 
duties  involved  direct  contact  with  the  poor.  They  peddled  their  Bibles  and  their 
message  from  house  to  house,  cleverly  catering  to  both  the  spiritual  and  material 
needs  of  the  poor.  Biblewomen  would  either  use  the  sale  of  the  Bible  as  a  device 
to  approach  women,  whose  domestic  lives  they  would  then  try  to  reform,  or 
they  would  attract  the  poor  with  material  benefits  and  seek  to  reach  their  souls 
at  a  later  stage.  In  so  doing,  they  showed  a  far  greater  capacity  to  react  to 
immediate  circumstances  than  male  missionaries  such  as  those  of  the  London 
City  Mission.  As  soon  as  possible,  Biblewomen  would  gather  the  women  they 
had  visited  in  prayer  meetings,  tea  meetings,  or  mothers’  meetings.  There  were 
thus  two  stages  of  contact:  first  they  would  meet  as  many  women  and  families 
as  possible  in  their  own  homes;  then  they  would  offer  life  inside  the  mission 
rooms  as  a  substitute  for  meeting  in  the  street  or  in  the  pub: 

Some  brought  their  work  and  some  their  babies,  and,  having  paid  their  install¬ 
ments  for  their  clothing  or  bedding  sat  around  the  table  by  the  cheerful  gaslight 

to  hear  the  Bible  story - The  dormitory  itself  was  a  perpetual  “object  lesson,” 

.  .  .  bringing  before  their  eyes  certain  necessary  provisions  for  cleanliness, 
health,  and  propriety  of  which  they  had  never  heard  from  generation  to 
generation.8 

The  lady  superintendents  did  not  maintain  such  regular  and  direct  contacts 
with  the  poor,  although  according  to  their  reports  they  paid  them  regular  visits, 
accompanied  by  the  Biblewomen,  particularly  to  collect  money  for  the  clothing 
clubs.  The  task  of  the  superintendents  was  primarily  administrative  but  no  less 
important  to  the  success  of  the  mission.  They  managed  the  mission’s  money, 
which  they  collected  from  women  of  their  own  class  or  the  aristocracy.  To  that 
end,  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  permanent  propaganda  campaign:  “There 
are  ladies  who  sit  in  their  drawing  rooms,  martyrs  to  self-consideration — whose 
own  happiness  is  frittered  away  by  doubts  and  fears  of  a  speculative  kind — who 
would  find  their  faith  and  hope  greatly  strengthened  by  the  new  exercise  of 
their  love ,  which  the  London  streets  now  offer  them,  and  who  would,  in  under¬ 
taking  the  charge  of  a  few  dozen  families,  in  connection  with  the  Biblewomen, 
enter  upon  a  new  and  nobler  existence.”9  At  least  twice  a  week  a  superintendent 
would  interview  her  Biblewomen  to  give  them  advice  on  various  problems  that 
might  arise.  This  communication  hierarchy  would  be  observed  even  to  such 
concrete  subjects  as  the  manner  of  cooking  a  “nourishing  soup”  with  bone  broth 
as  a  basis.  The  superintendents  passed  advice  on  diet  and  home  economics  to 
the  Biblewomen,  who  in  turn  shared  it  with  the  women  they  visited.  The  lady 
superintendent  also  checked  the  missionaries’ journal  and  drafted  a  summary 
report  for  publication  in  their  monthly  magazines:  The  Book  and  Its  Mission, 
Past  and  Present ,  and  The  Missing  Link.'0  She  was  also  expected  to  be  well 
versed  in  relevant  legal  matters  such  as  the  poor  law  and  the  education  act,  to 
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keep  informed  about  the  numerous  handbooks  and  guides  published  for  district 
visitors,  and,  finally,  to  be  “a  careful  conscientious  woman  of  business  with  clear 
head  and  very  methodical  ways,”  as  suggested  by  Octavia  Hill,  an  admirer  of 
the  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission." 

Clearly,  these  superintendents  were  a  far  cry  from  the  traditional  almsgiving 
ladies  who  visited  cottages  with  baskets  full  of  food  for  poor  people  who  were 
expected  to  be  profusely  thankful  in  their  turn.  Nor  does  their  work  resemble 
the  impersonal  contributions  annually  made  to  charities  by  aristocrats.12  They 
were  less  concerned  with  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  poor  out  of  compliance  or 
compassion  than  with  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves  on  the  basis  of  new 
requirements,  rational  approaches,  and  efficiency.  According  to  them,  “indis¬ 
criminate  almsgiving,”  which  was  supposed  to  encourage  pauperism,  the  disease 
of  the  century,  was  at  least  as  pernicious  as  leaving  the  poor  to  their  own  devices. 
Poverty  was  considered  a  ready  source  of  political,  social,  and  moral  unrest. 
The  new  approach  developed  by  the  women  of  the  London  Biblewomen  and 
Nurses  Mission,  which  heralded  the  efforts  made  by  the  famous  Charity  Organi¬ 
sation  Society,  is  coeval  with  a  strategic  change  in  the  capitalist  system  made  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century.  Having  established  a  model  for  social  manage¬ 
ment  based  on  production  and  consumption,  it  began  to  seek  more  specific 
formulas  for  social  reproduction.13 

In  this  general  development,  the  women  of  the  London  Biblewomen  and 
Nurses  Mission  felt  that  they  had  a  major  role  to  play  both  as  women  and  as 
Christians.  Their  religion  and  the  functions  it  assigned  to  the  laity  legitimated 
their  activity.  They  felt  that  God  had  given  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  a 
privileged  capacity.  In  an  article  entitled  “The  Handmaids  of  the  Lord,”  they 
maintained:  “In  looking  into  the  Gospel  History  we  learn  that  our  Blessed 
Master  gathered  around  Him  not  only  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  but  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  glorious  tidings 
contained  in  the  Book  concerning  a  risen,  living  Jesus  were  first  made  known 
by  the  lips  of  women?” 14  It  must  be  noted  that  they  never  claimed  to  act  as 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  fact,  their  ecumenical  approach 
contrasts  with  the  sectarianism  displayed  by  other  visiting  societies.  But  they 
were  convinced  that  the  way  they  organized  themselves  was  an  improvement, 
and  they  wished  it  to  be  copied  by  every  church:  “It  is  surely  certain  that  every 
church,  ‘congregation  of  faithful  men’  and  women,  must  include  some  such 
instruments  as  Marian.”15  Of  course,  in  a  society  whose  attitudes  were  so  per¬ 
meated  by  religious  sentiment,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  border  separating 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  motivations.  But  when  the  philanthropists  of  the  London 
Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission  claimed  that  their  efficiency  had  a  unique 
quality,  they  spoke  more  as  women  than  as  Christians. 

Indeed,  in  terms  of  Victorian  ideology,  they  were  amply  justified  in  believing 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  embark  upon  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  nation.16  Their 
very  nature  as  women,  they  felt,  made  them  totally  and  exclusively  responsible 
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for  the  private  sphere.  To  the  extent  that  they  were  associated  with  reproduc¬ 
tion,  emotions,  sensitivity,  and  affection  fell  within  their  domain.  In  the  same 
spirit,  social  work  was  but  another  form  of  their  natural  duties  extended  to  the 
public  sphere.  “Thus,  woman  as  a  mother  and  a  spouse,  embodiment  of  virtue 
and  purity,  often  appears  to  be  the  good  conscience  of  the  Victorian  society: 
poets,  moralists,  philosophers,  enshrine  her  with  a  transcendental  quality.”17 

Yet  the  picture  that  emerges  from  the  reports  in  their  monthly  magazines 
suggests  that  these  philanthropists  were  really  attempting  to  subvert  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rules  governing  the  respective  roles  of  women  and  men.  If  women  were 
indispensable  to  the  evangelization  of  the  poor,  they  said,  it  was  because  women 
know  best  how  to  speak  to  people,  because  they  are  deeply  in  touch  with  the 
world,  with  life  and  death.  “She  spoke  so  plain,”  declared  a  Biblewoman.  “You 
did  not  understand  the  missionary,  but  she  speaks  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  understand.”18  A  lady  superintendent  agreed:  “Our  Biblewoman 
is  often  welcomed  to  the  houses  of  women,  who  say  she  can  open  their  minds 
and  tell  her  what  they  could  not  tell  a  man.” 19  Of  course,  when  they  argued  that 
the  mission  should  exclude  men,  they  resorted  to  more  conventional  reasons, 
such  as  women’s  natural  modesty  or  the  belief  that  men  are  too  rigid  in  their 
defense  of  morality: 

The  bible-woman  was  gradually  admitted  into  rooms  where  denial  had  been 
perpetually  given  to  the  visits  of  good  men,  whether  Pastors,  Missionaries  or 
Scripture  Readers.  It  is  the  women  who  are  at  home,  and  they  perhaps  were 
washing  their  single  set  of  garments,  or  were  ashamed  of  their  room,  their 
wretched  beddings.  .  .  .  They  came  however  “not  to  mind”  Maria  and  to  look 
for  her  visits.”20 

The  success  of  the  Biblewomen  appeared  to  them  as  a  victory  of  their  own 
sex  over  the  original  misgivings  of  male  missionaries.  At  first,  one  or  two  male 
missionaries  expressed  a  fear  that  “the  woman  was  coming  to  work  him  out  of 
the  ground.”21  But  as  one  of  them  admitted  later,  “Truly,  it  is  the  female  visit 
that  is  needed  to  follow,  or  even  to  precede  mine,  and  place  these  poor  creatures 
in  a  position  to  listen  to  the  truth.”22  Further,  “it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
power  of  women,  they  declare.”23  Though  obviously  the  implications  of  the 
word  power  are  not  the  same  for  Victorian  ladies  as  they  are  for  us  today,  such 
an  emphatic  claim  at  asserting  themselves  as  women  and  as  power-wielding 
persons  shows  that  if  they  did  not  have  a  feminist  consciousness  as  such,  they 
were  certainly  aware  of  potentialities  in  women  that  went  beyond  the  Victorian 
ideal. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  lady  superintendents  also  recognized  the  potential  power 
of  working-class  women.  That  is  why  they  addressed  themselves  primarily  to 
mothers  and  occasionally  to  young  women:  “We  need  to  reach  by  female  agency 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom  are  too  rarely  to 
be  found  in  the  House  of  God,  and  to  whom  faith  and  salvation  are  only  likely 
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to  come  by  hearing  the  Word  of  God  within  their  own  doors.”24  But  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  masses  as  it  was  undertaken  by  women  was  dialectically 
connected  with  a  radical  change  in  the  way  they  lived: 

It  is  the  visitation  in  their  homes  which  is  needed  by  the  London  poor.  It  is 
the  teaching  of  the  mothers  in  those  homes — for  they  will  not  come  out  to 
learn — of  the  common  arts  of  domestic  life,  of  which  their  deficient  educa¬ 
tion,  and  their  early,  thriftless  marriages  have  left  them  totally  ignorant,  that 
is  the  crying  want  of  the  times — and  this  is  a  woman’s  work.25 

However,  the  targets  for  such  an  operation  were  carefully  chosen  within  the 
framework  of  an  explicit  social  strategy.  In  order  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on 
society,  one  should  act  upon  the  weak  link  in  the  chain,  not  on  the  “decent 
poor,”  who  were  in  any  case  “well  supplied  with  the  Scriptures,”  though  they 
might  be  leading  lives  that  did  not  entirely  comply  with  Victorian  ideals,  nor  on 
the  “criminal  classes,”  as  Priscilla,  a  Biblewoman,  suggests:  “I  do  not  expect  to 
get  the  most  depraved  to  our  meetings  at  first.  But  we  have  at  first  the  poor 
weary  wife  and  mother,  who  needs  cheering,  teaching,  and  encouraging  to  do 
right — who  is  willing  to  be  advised  to  better  plans  of  management:  and  this 
class  will  imperceptibly  influence  others  around  them.”26 

The  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission  set  itself  the  task  of  promoting 
a  new  model  for  house  management  and  hygiene.  They  stressed  the  importance 
of  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  and  good  housekeeping,  outward  signs  of  inner 
purity  and  proofs  of  moral  righteousness.  Women  were  advised  to  learn  how  to 
cook,  to  sew  their  own  clothes,  to  whitewash  and  redecorate  their  homes,  to 
improve  their  physical  appearance,  to  wash  their  children,  and  to  increase  their 
maternal  authority  over  them.  The  meaning  of  this  type  of  action  is  exemplified 
in  the  two  following  quotations:  “There  is  far  more  child-murder  than  ever  is 
brought  to  justice — the  neglect,  the  dirt,  the  ignorance,  improper  feeding  etc.  .  .  . 
I  think  I  should  not  be  wrong  if  I  said  they  were  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work.”27  One  Biblewoman  wrote,  “On  the  table  is  a  pile  of  cups  and  saucers  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  day.  ...  A  novel  lay  upon  the  table.  She  looks  slatternly,  but 
as  though  she  might  easily  be  transformed  into  a  nice,  neat,  modest  maiden.”28 

The  acquisition  of  homey  virtues  and  health  education  was  to  be  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  policy  that  concretely  encouraged  women  to  change  the  way 
in  which  they  looked  upon  their  housekeeping:  the  mission  ladies  lent  them 
blankets,  saucepans,  and  deep  dishes,  and  created  personal  clothing  and  beds; 
they  also  established  bedding  clubs  that  accepted  installment  payments.  “They 
buy  the  Holy  Book,  they  make  their  own  soup ,  they  make  and  buy  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  thus  finding  the  nourishment  and  employment  that  keep  them  from  the 
gin-palace,  and  being  led  upward  and  onward,  almost  before  they  are  aware, 
within  the  pale  of  decent  society.”29 

In  the  battle  waged  by  the  mission,  there  was  another  aspect  more  specifically 
oriented  toward  human  relations  and  respect  for  established  institutions:  women 
were  encouraged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  common-law  marriage.  As  a  Bible- 
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woman  remarked:  “It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  many  of  the  poor  of  London 
consider  the  rite  of  marriage  as  needless.”30  They  were  consequently  made  to 
feel  guilty  about  their  sinful  lives,  and  material  help  was  offered.  They  were  also 
encouraged  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude  in  their  married  life,  to  display  abnega¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  submit  when  their  husbands  were  drunk.  The  following  quo¬ 
tation  borders  on  caricature: 

Found  Mrs  E _ and  husband  at  work.  He  said  that  if  any  one  had  told 

him  that  his  wife  would  have  borne  the  blows  she  did  on  that  day  without 
returning  them,  he  would  not  have  believed  it.  He  could  not  tell  what  we  had 
done  to  her,  but  we  certainly  had  taken  the  devil  out  of  her.  He  should  tell 
every  man  that  complains  of  his  wife  to  send  her  to  one  of  the  Mission- 
rooms,  she  would  soon  get  better  thoughts  into  her  head.31 

This  form  of  counseling  is  not  as  masochistic  as  it  may  appear.  In  an  aggres¬ 
sive  world,  they  w'ere  trying  to  diminish  the  degree  of  violence  prevailing  inside 
the  family.  It  was  hoped  that  a  calm  and  soft  attitude  might  serve  as  a  weapon 
against  alcoholism.  These  women  were  advised  “never  to  speak  angrily  to  their 
husbands  when  they  are  worse  for  drink.”32  It  was  anticipated  that  such  be¬ 
havior  would  create  an  impression  that,  in  time,  might  lead  the  spouse  on  the 
way  to  rehabilitation.  The  whole  process  would  finally  transform  a  wild,  filthy, 
quarrelsome  people  into  a  replica  of  the  bourgeois  ideal  embodied  in  this  des¬ 
cription:  “In  one  [house],  a  savoury  smell  of  dinner  met  us  as  the  door  opened, 
and  there  sat,  so  happily  and  comfortably,  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children, 
enjoying  a  well-cooked  dinner.  Who  would  have  guessed  that  three  months  ago, 
that  woman  was  scarcely  ever  sober?”33 

Wives  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis 
often  had  trades  of  their  own,  such  as  costermonger,  washerwoman,  dust-heap 
woman,  milliner,  or  artificial  flower  maker;  these  activities  occupied  the  fringe 
strata  of  the  production  system.  In  fact,  the  street  was  the  focal  point  of  life:  there 
children  were  kept  and  educated,  trade  was  carried  out,  leisure  time  was  spent, 
and  social  and  family  conflicts  were  acted  out,  often  in  a  violent  form.  The 
Biblewomen  were  attempting  to  replace  this  insecure  and  dependent  life,  based 
essentially  upon  neighborhood  relations,  with  a  family  life  centered  around  the 
home,  where  the  analgesic  virtues  of  maternal  and  marital  love  would  prevail. 
While  promising  that  physical  and  moral  misery  would  disappear,  they  attempted 
to  exercise  control  over  the  potential  political  and  social  risks  inherent  in  the 
existence  of  social  groups  whose  way  of  living  contradicted  and  hampered  a  more 
modern  and  rationalized  social  system.  Therefore  the  active  and  at  times  aggres¬ 
sive  battle  waged  by  women  philanthropists  must  be  considered  within  the 
framework  of  a  larger  social  strategy. 

Nevertheless,  these  efforts  at  control  have  some  secondary  aspects  that  seem 
to  contradict  and  at  times  to  alter  noticeably  this  picture  of  the  London  Bible¬ 
women  and  Nurses  Mission.  Let  us  consider  lady  philanthropists.  Their  activity 
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seems  to  belie  contemporary  medical  theories,  which  described  women  as  frag¬ 
ile,  bedridden  creatures  subject  to  fainting  fits.34  A  fair  amount  of  physical 
courage  was  required  for  them  to  find  their  way  through  the  London  slums, 
among  hostile  or  at  best  unconcerned  and  always  filthy  people.35  But  should 
one  not  go  a  step  further?  Whereas  Hannah  More  declared,  “Charity  is  the 
calling  of  a  lady,  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profession,”  these  women  seem  to 
have  twisted  a  natural  duty  into  a  social  expertise  that  went  deliberately  beyond 
the  emotional  function  they  were  assigned.  Despite  the  fact  that  originally  this 
work  was  perceived  as  just  an  extension  of  traditional  feminine  duties,  it  exposed 
women  to  such  facts  of  life  as  abortion,  infanticide,  incest,  and  prostitution 
through  the  reports  of  the  Biblewomen.  This  leads  us  to  wonder  at  the  accepted 
image  of  women  publicized  by  contemporary  observers  and  a  great  number  of 
historians  after  them.  This  image  dwelled  on  Victorian  women’s  prudishness 
and  silly  naivete  and  showed  them  tightly  protected  in  their  drawing  rooms, 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  life.  But  to  carry  out  their  task,  these  women  had  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  law  and  the  administration  of  social  institutions;  they 
had  to  behave  in  a  businesslike  manner  as  women  vested  with  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities,  not  as  seekers  of  personal  salvation,  amassing  good  works:  “1  have  the 
habit  of  acting  at  once,  and  without  delay,  upon  every  impulse  to  do  good  in 
special  cases,”  one  lady  remarked,  “believing,  as  1  do,  that  no  good  thought  or 
desire  is  of  ourselves,  specially  concerning  the  salvation  of  a  soul.” 

These  women  were  required  to  take  initiative  and  be  creative.  They  had  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  an  unfamiliar  social  background,  as  they  did  when 
they  organized  their  installment  sales,  a  practice  they  borrowed  from  customs  of 
the  working-class  community.  In  addition,  they  had  to  develop  political  con¬ 
cepts  suitable  to  the  experience  with  which  they  were  confronted  in  order  to 
articulate  the  purpose  of  their  action.  Many  reports  of  the  London  Biblewomen 
and  Nurses  Mission  reflected  their  concern  with  poor  environment,  seasonal 
unemployment,  strikes,  alcoholism  and  their  causes:  “What  is  it,  do  you  think, 
that  drives  them  so  much  to  drinking?”  a  lady  superintendent  asked  a  Bible- 
woman.  “Often  times  it  is  trouble,”36  she  replied.  Or,  as  another  said:  “They 
drink  to  stupefy  their  misery.”37  Finally,  their  philanthropic  activity  gave  them  a 
degree  of  power-,  they  felt  pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  escape  the 
dichotomy  that  underlay  the  cult  of  domesticity  and  to  move  beyond  the  private 
sphere. 

As  to  the  “evangelized,”  they  were,  of  course,  the  victims  of  an  indoctrination 
that  invited  them  to  comply  with  standards  worked  out  by  another  class,  stan¬ 
dards  exclusively  centered  around  home  and  family.  They  were  treated  as  ignor¬ 
ant  creatures  whose  own  experiences  and  values  were  inferior.  Nevertheless, 
advice  on  health  and  diet,  war  on  dust  and  vermin,  and  the  organization  of  a 
system  for  acquiring  indispensable  housekeeping  equipment  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  necessary  for  any  woman  seeking  to  improve  her  living  conditions. 

Even  more  important,  the  links  of  friendship  and  mutual  help  that  developed 
in  the  meetings,  either  among  the  women  themselves  or  between  them  and  the 
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missionaries,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  groups  fulfilled  an  important  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  role.  For  example,  the  mission  was  a  refuge  where  a  battered  woman 
could  find  comfort:  “One  of  the  regular  members  of  our  Mothers’  Meeting,  a 
most  interesting  and  well-disposed  young  woman,  .  .  .  has  twice  escaped  with 
her  three  children  to  our  Mission  room  for  safety  and  refuge  from  the  violence 
of  her  husband,  who,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  poisonous  liquor,  was 
like  a  maniac.”38  Marital  conflicts  were  absorbing  subjects  for  discussion  and 
confidence  in  mothers’  meetings  and  prayer  groups:  “On  one  thing  they  all 
agreed— they  had  all  bad  husbands.”39  And  another  woman  related:  “As  1  read 
a  few  verses  to  them  sometimes  the  words  seem  to  drop  like  healing  balm  upon 
their  sorrows,  poor  things!  For  they  almost  all  say  that  their  husbands  treat 
them  badly  and  beat  them.  One  learns  to  do  so  of  another,  and  1  believe  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  women  to  alter  it.  They  are  certainly  most  thankful 
for  a  little  kindness.”40 

These  meetings  gave  women  a  chance  to  share  with  the  group  or  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  to  speak  about  their  personal  difficulties.  “If  1  bring  a  peck  of  trouble 
to  the  Meeting,”  a  woman  says,  “I  always  go  home  with  a  quart.”41  It  was  also  a 
place  where  they  regained  their  lost  psychological  balance  with  the  help  of  the 
missionary  or  of  the  other  women,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  lost  five 
out  of  her  six  children,  and  who,  according  to  the  Biblewoman,  “looked  the 
picture  of  despair,  carrying  about  with  her  a  little  boy  the  only  child  left. . . .  But 
the  interest  she  has  taken  in  our  weekly  meetings  has  so  gradually  but  power¬ 
fully  cheered  [her]  up,  that  she  is  beginning  to  appear  quite  a  different  woman. 
To  use  her  own  words,  ‘these  meetings  give  me  something  to  think  about  all 
week.’”42  Similarly,  a  woman  who  had  arrived  at  the  meetings  “in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  derangement,  and  scarcely  fit  to  discharge  her  maternal 
duties”  said:  “I  seem  to  get  on  so  much  better  in  everything  than  1  used  to  do; 
my  work  gets  done  quicker,  I  have  more  time  on  my  hands  . . .  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy  at  the  meetings.”43 

The  meetings  also  strengthened  the  feeling  of  solidarity  between  women: 
“On  going  into  Mrs  E.  1  found  her  very  ill,  and  her  poor  baby  very  dirty,  she 
having  no  strength  to  wash  it.  .  .  .  On  my  mentioning  this  case  .  .  .  one  said  M 
will  take  the  baby  home  to  sleep  with  me.’”44  This  type  of  meeting,  by  creating 
direct  contacts  between  uneducated  women  and  Biblewomen  accustomed  to 
the  evangelical  way  of  talking,  offered  the  participants  a  new  capacity  to  express 
their  emotions,  their  joy,  or  their  pain. 

At  times  there  appear  in  the  background  relations  of  friendship,  affection, 
and  perhaps  even  passion  between  the  women  and  the  Biblewomen,  though 
they  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  “1  could  not  see  any  way  of  getting  on  till  you  came 
in,”  one  woman  said.  According  to  one  of  the  lady  superintendents,  the  Bible¬ 
woman  “is  received  as  a  friend  among  the  poor  degraded  ones.  They  tell  her 
their  tales  of  sorrow;  they  ask  her  advice.”45  As  for  some  Biblewomen,  they 
regarded  their  own  unavoidable  absences  as  treason:  “My  poor  mothers . . .  had 
some  new  troubles  to  tell  me.  .  .  .  Some  had  been  unkindly  treated,  which  they 
attributed  to  my  absence,  as  well  as  the  worse  behaviour  of  their  children.”46 
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As  one  reads  and  rereads  these  reports,  it  seems,  finally,  that  these  woman- 
to-woman  relationships  follow  a  maternal  pattern.  According  to  a  mission 
pamphlet,  it  was  the  absence  of  a  mother  model,  both  at  the  material  and 
emotional  level,  that  accounts  for  much  of  the  physical  and  moral  distress  of  the 
women:  “If  the  girls  have  known  neither  ‘womanhood’  nor  ‘motherhood,’  what 
can  be  looked  for  in  the  next  generation,  but  fresh  rooms  full  of  unmothered 
misery?”47  The  lady  superintendent  and  the  Biblewoman  therefore  had  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  a  mother  or  for  the  presence  of  a  bad  mother.  They  strove 
to  impart  to  other  women  their  own  real  social  status  by  restoring  dignity  to 
their  motherhood.  “In  their  little  Mission  rooms  these  rough  women  found  again 
their  lost  motherliness;  by  degree,  in  their  own  homes,  they  have  become  true 
mothers  and  quite  altered  wives.”48  Such  a  reference  to  motherhood  goes  back, 
of  course,  to  the  Bible,  and  it  led  one  philanthropist  to  say:  “If  they  had  been 
Romanists  instead  of  protestant  Bible  women,  they  would  very  likely  have  met 
the  case  with  pointing  these  unmotherly  ones  to  ‘Mary  the  mother  of  God.’”49 
But  in  fact  it  was  the  Biblewoman  who  first  came  to  represent  a  model  of 
motherhood  for  the  woman  she  visited:  “The  poor  people  call  me  ‘mother,’” 
says  one  of  them.  The  lady  superintendent  was  also  a  mother  in  the  sense  that 
she  lavished  her  authority,  knowledge,  and  affection  on  the  Biblewomen  and 
the  other  women.  As  one  of  the  missionaries  put  it:  “The  secret  of  the  success  of 
this  Mission  may  be  found  in  its  concentration  of  love  and  sympathy — a  loving 
sympathizing  Bible  woman,  aided  by  a  loving,  sympathizing  Lady,  telling  the 
poor  and  needy  of  the  love  and  sympathy  of  Christ.”50 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  impose  anachronistic  attitudes  on  the  past.  Yet  one 
cannot  fail  to  observe  how  both  groups  of  women  whom  we  have  considered, 
while  involved  in  a  general  process  of  social  reproduction,  of  conflicting  class 
interests,  crossed  the  lines  that  separated  them  to  secure  some  emancipation 
from  patriarchal  power  for  each  group.  The  lady  patrons  were  able  to  move 
into  a  larger  public  sphere;  they  in  turn  helped  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their 
poorer  sisters.  The  emergence  of  means  of  expression  and  material  aspirations 
and  the  creation  of  specific  networks  of  help  and  friendship,  though  they  did  not 
break  the  confines  of  class,  represented  a  cross-class  union  of  women.  Whatever 
the  underlying  religious  and  political  causes  were,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
both  groups  of  social  actors  were  allowed  to  alleviate — within  very  distinct 
limits — their  specific  oppression,  that  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  go 
beyond  their  restricted  spheres,  to  voice  hitherto  undefined  requests  and  needs, 
and  to  create  networks  of  friendship  and  sympathy. 
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On  4  February  1896  a  petition  representing  600,000  American  women  was 
presented  to  his  excellency  Grover  Cleveland,  beseeching  the  president  “to  inter¬ 
pose  ...  for  the  protection  of  Christian  women”  in  the  Turkish  empire.  This 
appeal,  which  represented  the  joint  efforts  of  women  in  all  the  major  foreign 
missionary  societies  of  the  Protestant  churches,  was  followed  two  weeks  later 
by  a  similar  petition  written  by  Frances  E.  Willard  and  the  national  leadership 
of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  (WCTU),  an  organization  that 
claimed  in  1896  a  “following  of  not  fewer  than  a  million  persons.”1 

The  subject  of  concern  in  both  national  petitions  was  the  fate  of  Armenian 
Christian  women  and  their  children,  who,  as  a  result  of  their  husband’s  uprisings 
against  the  Muslim  sultan  of  Turkey,  had  become  the  victims  of  a  vicious 
nationalistic  and  religious  war.  “We  believe,  upon  unimpeachable  authority,” 
stated  the  February  document,  “that  our  Armenian  sisters  have  been  so  dealt 
with  that  they  have,  in  at  least  one  large  company,  drowned  themselves  in  the 
Euphrates  River  to  escape  a  fate  worse  than  death.”  Armenian  women  were 
reported  as  “hav[ing]  been  turned  out  by  scores  into  winter  snow,”  without 
adequate  clothing,  food,  shelter,  or  male  protectors.  The  WCTU  petition  noted 
“the  agony  and  outrage  inflicted  by  ‘Moslem  savages’”  on  women  and  families 
whose  “only  fault  [was]  their  devotion  to  Christ  and  their  loyalty  to  a  pure 
home.”  Early  in  1896  an  Armenian  relief  organization  asked:  “Is  it  not  natural 
that  the  woman-heart  of  the  west  should  be  touched  by  the  unparalleled  afflic¬ 
tion  and  peril  of  the  women  of  Armenia?”2 

Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  “atrocities”  against  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey,  the  1896  petitions  constituted  an  explicit  call  for  action  on  the  part 
of  national  leadership,  revealing  women’s  assumptions  about  their  own  vulner¬ 
ability.  Declaring  that  1  million  WCTU  members  believed  “the  protection  of 
the  home  [to  be]  the  supreme  duty  of  statesmen,”  their  petition  went  on  to 
implore  the  Congress  “to  take  such  action  as  shall  put  our  home-loving  republic 
on  record  as  having  used  its  moral  and  material  influence  for  the  relief  of 
Armenia.”  The  petition  emanating  from  the  church  groups  echoed  the  same  pro¬ 
gram,  urging  the  protection  of  Armenian  women  by  those  who  enjoyed  life  in  a 
nation  “where  woman’s  home  and  honor  are  secure.”3  Whether  we  choose  to 
regard  these  petitions  as  an  expression  of  confidence  or  read  them  as  a  strategic 
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prod  to  the  national  conscience,  motivated  by  anxiety  rather  than  assurance,  the 
fact  is  that  large  numbers  of  women  in  late  Victorian  America  litanized  the 
claim  that  their  own  position  was  both  protected  and  unique. 

The  values  and  assumptions  incorporated  in  the  1896  petitions  suggest  that 
we  give  closer  attention  to  those  post-Civil  War  social  experiences  that  gener¬ 
ated  such  a  pervasive  interest  in  women  abroad  and  activated  this  type  of  double 
vision.  We  also  need  to  know  what  cultural  information  underlay  the  perception 
that  American  women  occupied  a  safe  place  in  a  unique  “home-loving”  republic. 
In  other  words,  we  must  consider  both  how  and  what  American  women  came 
to  think  about  themselves  in  relation  to  other  women  of  the  world.  This  process 
of  describing,  classifying,  and  interpreting  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
other  races,  was,  after  all,  the  central  activity  of  ethnology,  a  branch  of  anthro¬ 
pological  study  that  began  to  have  scientific  and  scholarly  credence  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  masses  of  American  women,  with  only 
the  slightest  notions  of  scientific  rigor,  embraced  the  study  of  ethnology  as  early 
as  the  1870s,  precisely  because  they  were  interested  in  the  similarities  and  dis¬ 
similarities  in  women’s  position  among  the  cultures  of  the  world. 

The  kind  of  cultural  yardstick  implied  by  the  1896  petitioners  was  actually 
generated  by  rudimentary  ethnological  descriptions  emanating  from  American 
missionaries  in  foreign  fields.  In  fact,  the  public  plea  for  the  specific  protection 
of  Armenian  women  came  near  the  close  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  the 
“Century  of  M  issions.”  Foreign  missionary  activity  by  Americans  began  in  1812 
when  New  England  Congregationalists  endorsed  and  sent  out  their  first  youthful 
evangelization  workers,  some  of  whom  ( Adoniram  Judson,  for  example)  shared 
both  public  attention  and  national  affection  with  their  wives.4  In  the  1820s  the 
missionaries  of  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches  began  to  ply  their  supporters 
at  home  with  firsthand  descriptions  of  social  life  among  the  heathen  they  were 
attempting  to  convert.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century  missionary  ethnologists 
found  attentive  readers  among  the  swelling  middle-class,  predominantly  female 
reading  audience. 

Distinguished  from  professional  or  scientific  ethnography  by  the  fact  that  it 
employed  the  paradigm  of  an  antithetical  “other,”  the  missionary  ethnology  was 
essentially  didactic  in  purpose.5  Ethnological  descriptions  of  manners,  family 
life,  politics,  and  culture  were  used,  first  and  foremost,  to  articulate  distinctions 
between  Christians  and  heathens.  Not  surprisingly,  the  complexities  of  inter- 
cultural  contact  were  ignored  as  reports  from  the  field  increasingly  developed  a 
popular  formulaic  vocabulary  for  describing  women’s  place  in  non-Christian 
societies.  By  1900  American  women  were  familiar,  if  not  conversant,  with  an 
entire  vocabulary  that  implied  the  degradation  of  women:  zenanas  and  harems, 
the  seraglio  and  the  bagnio;  female  infanticide  and  suttee;  concubinage  and 
polygamy;  bride  sale;  foot-binding  and  ear  and  nose  boring;  consecrated  prosti¬ 
tution  and  sacrifice;  bastinado;  child  marriage  and  slavery.6 

In  essence,  the  evangelical  ethnology  encouraged  a  notion  of  characteristic 
atrocities  and  in  the  process  revitalized  cultural  stereotypes  that  were  either 
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dormant  or  had  never  really  disappeared.  In  antebellum  America,  women  had 
already  developed  some  notion  of  lives  beyond  their  own  as  they  heard  travel 
lectures,  popular  on  the  lyceum  circuit.  But  the  religious  ethnology,  embraced 
by  women  after  1870,  gave  new  credence  to  long-standing  cultural  observations, 
such  as  the  polygamy  of  Indian  rajahs  or  the  foot-binding  of  Chinese  girls,  first 
made  prominent  in  the  era  of  colonialist  exploration.  Thus,  the  evangelical 
ethnology  was  significant  not  for  any  substantive  contribution  to  scientific  or 
professional  anthropology  but  for  its  distinctive  focus  on  women’s  status  and 
roles.7  And,  in  the  hands  of  nineteenth-century  religious  women,  old  observa¬ 
tions  were  given  both  a  new  gloss  and  a  new  currency,  reflecting  anxieties  and 
assumptions  about  women’s  place  among  the  American  middle  class.8 

The  vehicle  for  the  popular  dissemination  of  this  catalog  of  heathen  atrocities 
was  the  women’s  foreign  mission  crusade,  a  powerful  and  multifaceted  sister¬ 
hood  of  agencies  that  took  shape  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Between  1868 
and  1 873,  in  each  of  the  major  American  Protestant  evangelical  denominations, 
women  separated  from  what  were  called  “parent  boards”  of  male  directors  and 
generated  their  own  foreign  mission  organizations  headed  by  a  national  direc¬ 
torate  of  exclusively  female  leadership.  In  1868  Congregational  churchwomen 
coalesced  to  form  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.  A  year  later  Methodist 
Episcopal  women  followed  suit,  creating  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
In  1870  Presbyterian  women  organized  the  Ladies  Board  of  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  of  their  church;  in  1873  the  Women’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  formed.9 

In  the  hands  of  women  the  foreign  mission  crusade  took  on  new  life  and  was 
transformed  in  a  number  of  significant  ways.  At  a  very  basic  level  the  post-Civil 
War  women’s  mission  crusade  stopped  making  male  missionaries  the  focus  of 
their  fund-raising  efforts  and  began  to  generate  funds  for  the  specific  support  of 
women  in  the  field.  The  Congregationalist  women  stated  explicitly:  “The  object 
of  this  Society  is  to  engage  the  earnest  and  systematic  cooperation  of  women  . . . 
in  sending  out  and  supporting  unmarried  female  missionaries  and  teachers  to 
heathen  women.” 10  The  women  they  chose  to  sponsor  were  largely  unmarried 
or  widowed,  giving  women  without  benefit  of  family  support  an  opportunity  to 
combine  religious  zeal  with  the  means  of  making  a  living,  if  only  for  a  few 
years.  In  the  first  decade  of  operation  Congregationalists  sent  out  103  female 
missionaries,  of  whom  over  60  percent  had  never  been  married  at  the  time  of 
departure.  In  the  Women’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  the  pattern  was 
almost  the  same;  60  percent  of  their  missionaries  were  unmarried  at  embarka¬ 
tion.  Among  Methodists  the  percentage  was  even  higher:  98  percent  of  the 
women  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Society  had  not  been  mar¬ 
ried.  By  1909  each  of  the  major  groups  supported  a  sizable  force  of  women 
missionaries:  the  Methodists,  for  example,  who  had  only  2  women  missionaries 
at  their  founding  in  1869,  had  312  four  decades  later.  The  Reverend  N.  G. 
Clark,  an  officer  of  the  Congregationalists’  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  sang  the  praises  of  the  women’s  organizations,  calling 
them  “a  great  uprising  of  Christian  women  in  behalf  of  their  sex.”11 
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In  fact,  Clark’s  perception  of  a  “great  uprising”  was  accurate.  Between  1870 
and  1910  the  women’s  foreign  mission  crusade  experienced  extraordinary  or¬ 
ganizational  growth,  which  has  been  hidden  until  now  by  the  particularistic 
perspectives  of  denominational  church  history.  When  we  look  across  the  de¬ 
nominations,  however,  and  follow  the  course  of  organizational  development 
into  the  twentieth  century,  it  becomes  clear  that  foreign  missions  were,  among 
women  at  least,  a  veritable  growth  industry.  For  example,  between  1873  (when 
the  organization  was  founded)  and  1909  the  Women’s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  grew  from  255  to  5,000  auxiliaries.  Organizational  growth  was  even 
more  dramatic  among  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  the 
latter  group  expanding  from  100  auxiliary  sections  in  1870  to  10,869  in  1909 
(table  10.1).  And,  where  auxiliaries  were  planted,  revenues  grew.  Although  sup¬ 
port  for  foreign  missions  increased  among  all  women’s  groups,  the  Methodists 
outdid  all  others:  by  1909  contributions  from  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  exceeded  a  half  million  dollars  a 
year  (table  10.2). 12 

The  success  of  fund  raising  for  foreign  missions  was  inextricably  linked  to 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class.  “If  every  Methodist  woman  who  goes  to  her  summer 
cottage  would  take  a  mite-box  and  drop  in  a  thank  offering  for  each  good  time,” 
wrote  one  missionary  publicist,  ”...  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  to  send 
out  all  the  dear  girls  God  is  calling.”13  This  assumption  that  families  had  the 
means  to  support  both  women’s  charity  work  and  their  own  leisure  pervades 
accounts  of  the  formation  of  the  women’s  crusade.  A  Methodist  audience  in  the 
1870s  was  told  that  because  “woman  regulates  the  family  expenses,  it  is  for  her 
to  say  whether  the  entire  income  shall  be  expended  in  luxury  and  needless  self- 
indulgence,  or  whether  there  shall  be  sufficient  left  over  for  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses.”  In  1910  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  later  the  first  woman  president  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  attributed  the  inauguration  of  an  autonomous 
women’s  foreign  mission  organization  to  an  essential  economic  transition:  the 
change  from  the  collection  of  “beautiful  self-denials,”  in  the  form  of  ad  hoc  gifts 
culled  from  the  wife’s  “egg  .  .  .  butter  .  .  .  and  rag  money,”  to  systematic  gifts 
levied  from  the  household  budget.14  Thus,  the  cluster  of  women’s  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  organizations  about  1870  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  simple  organi¬ 
zational  development  within  the  realm  of  religious  history.  In  fact,  the  origin  of 
these  groups  after  the  Civil  War  reflects  those  larger  socioeconomic  transforma¬ 
tions  that  were  recasting  both  the  work  roles  of  men  and  women  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  nature  of  the  family  itself. 

The  essentially  middle-class  spirit  of  the  women’s  foreign  mission  crusade  is 
further  revealed  in  the  theory  and  content  of  auxiliary  programming.  Above  and 
beyond  all  else,  the  foreign  mission  crusade  in  the  hands  of  women  became  a 
means  of  self-education;  consequently,  women’s  groups  increasingly  moved  into 
the  business  of  publishing  materials  designed  for  an  audience  of  middle-class 
women  readers.  Magazines  such  as  Life  and  Light  for  Women  (Congrega¬ 
tional),  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  (Presbyterian),  The  Helping  Hand  (Bap¬ 
tist),  The  Heathen  Woman’s  Friend ( Methodist),  and  The  Woman’s  Missionary 
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a  Auxiliary  growth  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  auxiliaries  in  1909  by  the  number  of  auxiliaries  in  the  first  year, 
b.  Missionary  growth  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  missionaries  in  1909  by  the  number  of  missionaries  in  the  first  year 
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Table  10.2.  Women’s  foreign  missionary  organizations:  revenue  growth  to  1909 


Date 

organized 

Amount 
contributed 
to  first  year 

Amount 

contributed 

1909 

Revenue 

growth3 

Baptists 

Women’s  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  East 

1873 

$9,172 

$117,094 

12.35 

Women's  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  West 

1873 

4,244 

67,806 

15.45 

Congregationalists 

Woman’s  Board  of  Missions 

1868 

5,033 

174,626 

37.36 

Woman’s  Board  of  the 

Interior 

1868 

4,096 

106,061 

27.88 

Methodists 

Women's  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

1869 

4,546 

695,961 

159.83 

Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South 

1878 

4,104 

259,178 

55.52 

Presbyterians 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church, 

U.S. A. 

1870 

12,991 

460,730 

35.47 

a.  The  amount  shown  in  the  first  year  and  in  1909  are  the  actual  dollars  contributed.  Revenue  growth 
was  calculated  by  adjusting  these  figures  according  to  the  cost-of-living  index  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945  [Washington,  D  C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1975]). 


Advocate  (Southern  Methodist)  were  created  and  disseminated  by  each  of  the 
denominational  women’s  groups  with  monies  drawn  from  their  own  revenues.15 
Before  1870  missionary  literature  had  generally  taken  two  forms:  the  pietistic 
memoir  and  biography  of  dead  or  returned  missionaries  and  their  wives  or  the 
ponderous  anniversary  sermon  and  annual  report  of  the  denominational  board. 
The  magazines  that  came  after  1870,  however,  were  part  of  a  new  “light  infantry 
of  missionary  literature,”  which  had  a  distinctly  different  tone.  Underlying  the 
new  materials  was  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  body  of  knowledge,  a  “uni¬ 
form  study,”  to  be  learned  and  mastered  by  each  and  every  foreign  missionary 
supporter.  In  addition  to  nonfiction  reports  and  letters  from  the  field,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  magazines  for  women  featured  stories,  poems,  and  graphic  visual 
materials,  reflecting  the  evangelicals’  flexibility  and  wide-ranging  interests  in 
adopting  print  media  to  their  own  message.16 

“Taking  the  magazine”  therefore  became  a  major  part  of  the  membership  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  of  the  magazines  could  boast  circulations  of  nearly  25,000;  and  while 
the  number  of  subscriptions  never  approached  the  number  of  members,  local 
auxiliaries  never  relented  in  their  push  to  make  every  member  a  subscriber.17 
Increasingly,  the  national  leadership  regarded  the  magazine  as  the  centerpiece 
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of  the  auxiliary  system,  encouraging  a  program  of  active  self-study  and  group 
study  of  every  issue.  Weekly  or  monthly  meetings  were  encouraged  to  offer 
“systematically  arranged  programmes  of  essays,  readings,  recitations,  and  music.” 
“We  must  have  something  to  talk  about  better  than  cake-making  or  flounces,” 
wrote  an  1873  Methodist  contributor  to  The  Heathen  Woman’s  Friend ,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  certain  impatience  with  the  traditional  notion  of  women’s  singular  com¬ 
mitment  to  domesticity.  “We  must  have  missionaries’  letters,  when  we  can  get 
them — anything,  everything  that  will  bring  this  most  noble  and  Christly  work 
close  to  our  slow,  selfish  hearts.”  As  for  the  nature  of  the  missionary  letters,  the 
organizational  leadership  clearly  expected  them  to  be  “frank  and  confiding,  such 
as  can  only  be  written  to  mothers  and  sisters.”  A  Mrs.  Anderson  of  Boston,  a 
Congregationalist,  had  urged  as  early  as  1869  the  creation  of  a  missionary  cur¬ 
riculum  based  on  these  field  reports:  “What  we  need  ...  is  to  make  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  a  study. . . .  [We  need]  to  take  up  missions,  one  after  another,  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  geography,  history,  etc.  Few  know  how  much  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  women  may  become  enlarged,  enlightened  and  quickened  in 
duty,  by  such  a  course.”  In  this  way,  women’s  foreign  missionary  societies  took 
on  the  function  of  both  lyceum  and  prayer  meeting  at  least  two  decades  before 
the  formation  of  the  Greater  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  generally  regarded 
as  the  great  agency  of  female  self-culture.18 

As  early  as  1878  Methodist  women,  under  the  leadership  of  Harriet  Merrick 
Warren,  editor  of  The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend ,  inaugurated  an  outline  “Uni¬ 
form  Study”  that  was  designed  to  assist  local  societies  in  “pursuing  a  systematic 
course  of  study  of  missionary  subjects.”  Typically,  readings  focused  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  social  customs  of  the  heathens  about  to  be  Christianized.  In  April 
1896  the  Methodist  reading  course  was  devoted  to  “Social  Life  among  African 
Women.”  In  May  it  was  given  over  to  “Girl  Life  in  the  Orient,”  and  in  June  it 
featured  reading  and  discussion  of  “High  Caste  Women  in  India.”  Didactic 
reading,  however,  was  not  the  only  pedagogical  technique.  The  “moral  map”  of 
the  world,  a  colorful  graphic  device  for  illustrating  the  alarming  presence  of 
heathenism  around  the  globe,  was  a  popular  teaching  aid,  as  was  the  chalk¬ 
board.  “We  believe,”  wrote  an  1881  contributor  to  the  Methodist  magazine, 
“that  the  time  has  come  when  a  blackboard  exercise  will  have  a  place  in  the 
programme  of  every  missionary  meeting.  The  work  need  not  be  elaborate  till 
the  ladies  become  accustomed  to  handling  the  crayon.  A  mere  outline  of  the 
country  under  attention,  with  the  principal  natural  features  . . . ,  would  form  a 
basis  for  a  few  minutes’  paper  or  remarks.”19 

The  concept  of  uniform  study  was  designed  to  substitute  information  for 
sheer  sociability  at  meetings;  it  also  implied  authority,  legitimating  time  spent 
on  missionary  activity.  Uniform  study  ultimately  fostered  the  gratifying  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  study  group  really  did  approximate  a  formal  classroom.  Members 
were  encouraged  to  discuss  the  information  and  master  a  variety  of  facts  about 
the  world  evangelization  movement.  A  typical  “question  meeting,”  like  that 
sponsored  by  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  branch  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission 
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Society  in  1881,  revolved  around  a  number  of  questions  published  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  such  as:  “How  does  our  Society  compare  as  to  organization  and  efficiency 
with  similar  societies  in  other  churches?  Has  the  gospel  been  preached  in  every 
nation?  What  is  the  greatest  barrier  in  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  in  receiving  Christ 
as  his  present  Saviour?”20  Other  formats  were  based  on  questions  with  stock 
answers,  which  were  then  used  as  responsive  readings,  a  technique  that  height¬ 
ened  the  individual’s  sense  of  participation  in  the  group  and  strengthened  the 
conviction  of  common  ideals.  For  example,  the  auxiliary  leader  might  pose  the 
question:  “What  event  of  this  century  is  most  important  and  far  reaching  in  its 
power  for  good  to  the  human  race?”  In  this  case,  a  self-congratulatory  answer 
was  supplied  by  the  group:  “The  higher  education  of  woman,  and  her  service  in 
giving  the  gospel  to  the  secluded  women  of  the  world;  in  a  word,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Board  of  Missions.”  Much  of  the  self-study,  however,  focused 
on  the  mastery  of  factual  material,  generally  of  a  quantitative  nature,  which  was 
designed  to  produce  a  sense  of  urgency  about  evangelization  work.  For  example, 
missionary  study  groups  were  fond  of  memorizing  the  ratio  of  Christians  to 
heathen  worldwide  and  then  calculating  the  rate  at  which  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  might  occur.21 

Materials  geared  to  developing  women’s  overall  conception  of  the  emanci¬ 
patory  nature  of  Christianity  versus  the  oppressions  of  the  ethnic  religions  were 
pervasive.  “We  live  in  a  country  where  the  discussion  of  ‘Woman’s  Rights’  is 
ever  to  the  front,”  wrote  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery.  “We  are  to  study  lands 
where  they  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  woman’s  wrongs — lands  where  the 
slogan  ‘Ladies  First’  is  consistently  and  persistently  ‘Ladies  Last.’”  Unlike  the 
United  States,  where  wrongs  against  women  were  set  in  contradistinction  to 
Protestant  Christianity,  the  “wrongs  of  Hindu,  Chinese,  and  Moslem  women 
[were]  buttressed  behind  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  .  .  .  endorsed  by  the 
founders  of  their  faith.”22  Having  established  an  angle  of  double  vision,  the 
mass  of  American  women  came  to  use  cross-cultural  information  to  support 
rather  than  challenge  gender  and  family  arrangements  in  their  own  country. 
Churchgoing  American  women,  largely  preoccupied  with  ameliorating  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  degraded  condition  of  their  non-Christian  sisters,  were 
generally  skeptical,  if  not  downright  hostile,  to  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous 
feminist  political  movement  and  its  critique  of  sexual  subordination  at  home.23 
Rather  than  examine  their  own  social  relations,  the  bulk  of  American  Protestant 
women  sought  to  define  themselves  by  what  they  were  not.  Indeed,  the  otherness 
of  the  non-Christian  became  the  central  message  of  their  ethnology. 

The  catalog  of  heathen  activities  against  women  constituted  the  central  proof 
of  the  evangelical  charge  that  heathens  were  by  definition  misogynous.  Although 
the  word  misogyny  never  appeared  in  these  texts,  hatred  of  women  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  central  tenet  in  a  number  of  faiths.  For  example,  after  having  studied 
the  work  of  Manu,  a  Hindu  lawgiver,  an  Indian  Christian  convert  proclaimed, 
“1  have  never  read  any  sacred  book  in  Sanskrit  without  meeting  this  hateful 
sentiment  about  women.”  According  to  all  reports,  Hindu  abasement  of  women 
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was  so  extreme  that  the  government  of  British  India  was  forced  to  exclude  from 
the  mails,  “as  obscene  literature,”  the  sacred  scriptures  of  Hinduism.  Muslims 
and  Buddhists  were  also  considered  misogynous;  as  proof,  missionary  ethnolo¬ 
gists  were  fond  of  reporting  how  demeaned  Buddhist  women  prayed  for  the 
reward  of  being  born  a  man  in  a  future  transmigration.  Given  their  faith  in  the 
misogynistic  core  of  all  who  were  not  Christian,  the  female  readership  pursued 
discussions  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  being  born  in  China  versus 
Africa,  in  Turkey  as  compared  to  India.  Missionary  enthusiasts  structured  their 
discussions  around  questions  such  as:  “In  what  non-Christian  lands  do  girls 
receive  as  good  an  education  as  boys?  In  what  lands  do  women  eat  with  their 
husbands  at  a  family  table?  If  you  were  to  be  born  a  woman  in  a  non-Christian 
land,  where  would  you  choose  to  be  born?”24 

In  the  vast  missionary  literature  of  heathen  female  debasement,  three  general 
categories  of  reportage  consistently  emerge:  intellectual  deprivation,  domestic 
oppression,  and  sexual  degradation.  In  each  category  there  were  specific  social 
practices  upon  which  American  Protestant  women  chose  repeatedly  to  focus 
their  attentions.  Therefore,  the  assumption  here  is  that  these  formulaic  descrip¬ 
tions  are  less  than  random  and  that  they  reveal  as  much  about  the  experiences 
and  values  of  the  ethnologists  as  the  society  being  studied. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  absence  of  the  Bible  among  non-Christians  underlay  all 
observations  about  the  general  intellectual  deprivation  of  heathens,  be  they 
female  or  male.  The  missionary’s  essential  task  was,  after  all,  to  supply  the 
Gospel  to  the  unenlightened;  “How  can  they  know,  if  they  have  not  heard?”  was 
the  popular  evangelical  refrain.  Consequently,  Bible  reading  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  evangelical  program  to  extend  literacy  to  both  men  and  women.  How¬ 
ever,  observers  typically  reported  a  sexual  differential:  “In  India,”  reported  one 
missionary,  “only  one  man  in  42  and  one  woman  in  858  can  read  or  write.”25 
Women's  inferior  access  to  educational  opportunities  was  uniformly  noted, 
while  the  work  of  women  missionaries  in  establishing  schools  for  heathen  girls 
was  touted  as  an  important  cultural  advance.  In  fact,  religious  women  reveled 
in  the  way  in  which  their  organizations  were  ringing  the  world  w'ith  educational 
institutions  where  heathen  girls  might  function  as  if  they  were  at  Mt.  Holyoke.26 
Evangelical  reports  moved  beyond  simple  illiteracy,  however,  to  the  description 
of  a  pervasive  intellectual  vapidity  among  women,  a  vapidity  fostered  by  the 
heathen  social  practice  of  the  zenana. 

The  zenana  was  one  of  the  primary  instruments  of  woman’s  seclusion  in  the 
larger  purdah  system.  In  both  Muslim  and  Hindu  societies,  purdah,  meaning 
curtain,  set  limitations  on  the  interactions  between  women  and  men  outside 
certain  w'ell-defined  categories.  Among  Muslims,  for  example,  women  were 
accessible  to  male  kin;  among  Hindus  they  were  not.  The  zenana,  a  segregated 
living  space  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  and  the  men  they  could  see  without 
violating  rules  of  modesty,  varied  with  social  class.  Among  the  very  wealthy,  the 
zenana  meant  separate  entrances  and  often  sumptuous  private  apartments; 
among  the  urban  poor,  where  economic  resources  could  not  support  separate 
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residences,  purdah  might  be  observed  by  seclusion  within  a  single  room,  by 
limiting  male  entrance  to  the  house,  or  simply  by  hanging  a  curtain.  In  addition 
to  variations  in  physical  form,  zenanas  incorporated  different  female  age  groups. 
Among  Muslim  women  the  restrictions  of  purdah  commenced  at  puberty; 
among  Hindus  seclusion  generally  began  with  marriage.  Within  the  zenana 
women  engaged  in  traditional  aspects  of  women’s  work:  cleaning  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  house  and  possessions,  child  care,  food  preparation,  spinning,  sewing, 
weaving,  and  other  handicrafts.  Women  in  strict  purdah  did  not,  of  course, 
leave  their  homes  to  purchase  daily  food  supplies  or  to  negotiate  with  artisans 
or  merchants.27 

These  distinctions  between  zenanas,  based  on  class,  locale,  and  religious 
tradition,  were  flattened  by  missionary  ethnologists,  resulting  in  a  formulaic 
portrait.  In  the  hands  of  the  evangelicals,  the  zenana  was  never  rendered  as  a 
collective  workplace  but  as  a  symbol  of  enforced  female  isolation  from  the 
world.  This  kind  of  involuntary  seclusion,  it  was  argued,  had  serious  intellectual 
consequences  for  women.  The  zenana  was  uniformly  pictured  as  a  place  of 
indolence  and  monotony.  “Try  seriously  to  contemplate  ourselves  within  the 
doomed  circle  of  the  zenana,”  urged  a  missionary  pedagogue.  “See  day  long, 
and  everyday,  for  years  in  and  years  out,  in  one  room;  four  bare  walls,  and 
nothing  more  to  look  at  but  a  square  patch  of  sky  occasionally.  What  should  we 
think  about?”  Selections  from  Lord  Cromer,  the  British  ambassador  to  Egypt, 
lent  authority  to  Montgomery’s  perspective  on  the  zenana:  “[it]  cramps  the 
intellect  and  withers  the  mental  development  of  one-half  the  population  of 
Moslem  countries.”  According  to  Cromer’s  firsthand  report,  when  an  English¬ 
woman  asked  an  Egyptian  lady  how  she  passed  her  time,  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  languid  manner:  “I  sit  on  this  sofa  .  .  .  and  when  1  am  tired  I  cross 
over  and  sit  on  that.”28 

As  symbol  of  purdah,  mental  torpor,  and  physical  lethargy,  the  zenana 
loomed  large  in  the  missionary  ethnology,  explaining  why  it  became  a  focal 
point  of  so  many  evangelization  activities  emanating  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  the  zenana  was  used  to  rationalize  the  very  creation  of  an 
autonomous  women’s  foreign  mission  crusade.  Women  missionaries  might  enter 
these  private  female  domains  while  male  missionaries  could  not.  Thus,  the 
penetration  of  the  zenana  by  Christian  women  became  an  important  strategic 
implement  in  the  evangelical  arsenal.  Methodist  American  women,  for  example, 
made  “zenana  visiting”  central  to  their  proselytization  efforts,  as  did  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England’s  Zenana  Missionary  Society.  The  missionary 
magazines  carried  stories  of  attempts,  both  successful  and  failed,  of  American 
women  who  sought  to  introduce  “spiritual”  or  gospel  themes  among  ignorant 
and  cloistered  women.  “This  is  the  work,”  reported  Isabel  Hart,  “through  which 
the  social  foundations  of  heathen  nations  are  being  undermined.”29  Clearly,  the 
way  to  affect  the  stagnation  implied  by  the  zenana  was  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  message  with  all  the  self-study  components  of  which  middle-class 
American  women  were  so  fond. 
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The  American  woman’s  horror  of  female  social  isolation  in  the  zenana  can 
also  be  read  as  a  subconscious  criticism  of  the  nineteenth-century  cult  of  domes¬ 
ticity.  By  1900  American  middle-class  women  were  in  obvious  tension  with  the 
notion  of  separate  spheres.  Although  home  life  was  more  or  less  a  world  of 
women,  children,  and  servant  girls  with  men  absent  a  good  portion  of  the  day  in 
professional  and  business  offices,  an  expanding  interest  in  athletics  and  physical 
fitness,  nature,  popular  entertainments,  and  civic  affairs  moved  many  women 
beyond  sheer  domesticity.  For  some  these  new  activities  forced  recognition  of 
woman’s  very  real  isolation  from  the  centers  of  power  in  industrial  America. 
Yet  for  the  most  part,  the  middle-class  American  woman  regarded  the  nuclear 
family  environment  in  America,  however  much  it  was  privatized,  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  seclusion  implied  by  the  zenana.  Her  private  world  de¬ 
manded  that  she  cultivate  and  refine  her  skills  as  both  domestic  manager  and  as 
mother  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  influence.30 

With  this  distinction  in  view,  evangelical  observers  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  among  heathen  women  there  were  allegedly  no  codified,  formal  rules  of 
wifely  or  domestic  behavior.  “The  duties  of  a  perfect  housewife  for  a  Hindoo 
family  are,  indeed,  not  defined,”  wrote  a  woman  missionary,  “consequently  . . . 
women  enter  on  their  earthly  career  quite  ignorant  of  the  responsibility  attached 
to  it.”31  Clearly,  illiterate  women  in  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  operated 
in  their  homes  without  benefit  of  those  authoritative  domestic  guidebooks,  such 
as  Catharine  Beecher’s  well-known  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy  (1841), 
which  were  linked  to  the  formation  of  the  American  middle  class.  Given  the 
evangelicals’  religious  predisposition  to  the  authority  of  text,  the  lack  of  both 
domestic  guide  book  and  Bible  compounded  the  heathen  woman’s  cultural 
handicap.  The  assumption  that  there  was  a  lacuna  created  by  the  absence  of 
these  texts  informs  the  development  of  the  evangelical  ethnology  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  description  of  female  behavior  both  within  the  zenana  and  without. 

In  the  literature  of  heathen  domestic  oppression,  Protestant  women’s  essential 
faith  in  monogamy  and  companionate  marriage  served  as  bedrock  for  further 
elaborations.32  Most  reports  attested  to  the  authoritarianism  of  heathen  hus¬ 
bands  and  the  acquiescence  of  their  wives: 

A  woman  [in  India]  has  no  other  God  than  her  husband.  Though  he  be  aged, 
infirm,  a  drunkard,  or  debauchee,  she  must  still  regard  him  as  her  god.  If  he 
laughs,  she  must  also  laugh;  if  he  weeps,  she  must  weep;  if  he  sings,  she  must 
be  in  ecstacy;  she  must  never  eat  till  he  is  satisfied.  If  he  abstains  from  food, 
she  must  fast;  and  she  must  abstain  from  whatever  good  he  dislikes.  Under 
such  bondage,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  millions  of  women  to  whom  the 
words  “love”  and  “home”  have  no  meaning? 

The  Reverend  George  Washburn,  a  Congregationalist  missionary  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  told  his  readers  that  women  in  Turkey  had  no  authority  within  marriage 
because  they  “are  not  recognized  in  society  save  as  servants  and  slaves  of  men.” 
A  report  from  China  concluded  that  marital  relations  in  that  country  were  also 
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shaped  by  “the  idea  that  woman  exists  only  for  the  convenience  of  man,  and 
scarcely  shares  the  same  nature.”  Notably,  these  reports  specified  the  authori¬ 
tarianism  of  husbands  rather  than  fathers,  and  the  denominational  magazines 
included  stories  and  pictures  of  women  routinely  consigned  to  fanning  their 
husbands  or  walking  behind  them  in  the  street.33 

Formulaic  reports  from  a  variety  of  different  areas  also  noted  how  women 
patiently  served  meals,  but  were  forbidden  to  eat  with  their  husbands.34  This 
interest  in  the  social  relations  of  eating  was  tied  to  the  reality  of  middle-class 
family  life  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  By  the  1870s  middle-class  families 
were  apt  to  be  brought  meals  cooked  and  served  by  domestic  servants  who  ate 
apart  from  the  family.  As  Faye  Dudden  has  demonstrated,  these  immigrant 
girls  and  women,  hired  in  an  impersonal  labor  market,  had  a  strikingly  different 
relationship  to  the  family  than  the  perennial  hired  girl  or  “help”  that  charac¬ 
terized  an  earlier  era.  Because  of  their  need  to  manage  these  servants,  middle- 
class  women  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  eating  habits  in  enforcing  social 
relations.  In  addition,  the  meal  itself  had  taken  on  a  new  social  significance.  As 
relationships  within  the  American  family  were  reshaped  by  the  husband’s  daily 
absence  at  a  separate  place  of  work,  the  children’s  attendance  in  public  schools, 
and  the  wife’s  commitment  to  religious  and  secular  charitable  activities  beyond 
the  home,  family  meals  among  the  middle-class  became  veritable  “seasons  of 
privacy.”35 

The  use  of  women  as  beasts  of  burden  in  agricultural  areas  of  Africa  and 
Persia  was  also  an  element  in  missionary  ethnology.  One  report,  typical  of 
many  others,  observed  that  women  in  Africa  looked  more  “like  pack-mules 
than  women.”  From  the  Orient  came  another  metaphoric  description  lamenting 
the  lot  of  “helpless  woman,  priced  as  cattle  in  the  market,  crippled,  led  in  flesh- 
encrusted  chains.”  This  conception  of  the  non-Christians’  exploitative  use  of 
female  labor  and  the  female  body  was  perpetuated  in  the  responsive  readings 
that  young  women  supporters  of  missions  were  encouraged  to  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory.  To  the  question  “What  is  the  condition  of  women  among  the  Moslems?” 
the  readers  replied  that  Muslim  women,  in  addition  to  being  generally  “de¬ 
graded  and  ignorant,  [were]  made  to  labor  in  the  fields  like  animals,  and  treated 
as  slaves.”36 

The  domestic  oppression  of  heathen  women  in  their  marriages  was  docu¬ 
mented  further  by  material  that  stressed  the  inequality  of  power  and  status 
within  the  conjugal  relationship.  The  most  dramatic  examples  of  this,  of  course, 
were  citations  of  wife-abuse  and  wife-beating,  the  latter  being  tied  most  directly 
to  Muslim  countries,  where  purportedly  the  Koran  sanctioned  “scouring  and 
beating”  wives.  In  Syria,  Lilly  Ryder  Gracey  reported  that  the  murder  of 
women  and  girls  within  the  Muslim  family  went  virtually  unnoticed.37  When 
male  tyranny  was  combined  with  opium  use,  as  in  the  Chinese  case,  women 
fared  very  badly,  often  losing  both  their  material  possessions  and  their  children 
to  satisfy  the  husband’s  noxious  habit.  A  particularly  lurid  1910  report  by  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery  told  of  a  wife  who,  after  losing  her  home  and  her  infant 
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son,  was  hired  out  by  her  depraved  spouse  as  a  wet  nurse;  when  in  time  her 
breasts  became  dry,  the  husband  sold  her  to  a  leper.38 

Still  further  but  less  dramatic  evidence  of  women’s  oppression  within  mar¬ 
riage  was  the  fact  that  heathen  men  in  social  situations  throughout  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Orient  never  introduced  their  wives  to  either  friends  or 
strangers.  That  women  were  regarded  as  socially  invisible  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
middle-class  American  woman’s  perception  of  her  own  important  social  and 
cultural  role,  personified  in  the  hyperbolic  cult  of  true  womanhood.39  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  social  affront  symbolized  by  nonrecognition  was  a  persistent  theme 
in  evangelical  ethnology  and  women  missionaries  were  proud  of  reporting  how  a 
general  Christian  influence  affected  manners.  When  a  Korean  official  introduced 
his  wife  for  the  first  time  by  name  at  a  public  reception  in  1895,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Scranton  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  meaning  of  the  small  gesture;  “Perhaps 
this  may  seem  an  insignificant  affair  to  you,  but  to  us  who  are  here  and  who 
know  about  the  secluded  and  narrow  lives  of  Korean  women,  it  seems  a  most 
important  and  significant  event.”40 

Reports  of  polygamy  enlarged  the  conception  of  domestic  oppression  in  non- 
Christian  society.  Actual  numerical  descriptions  of  the  number  of  wives  held  by 
heathen  men  varied  widely;  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  wrote  in  1910  that  in 
Palestine  “ten  or  eleven  wives  [was]  not  at  all  uncommon,”  but  a  very  early 
missionary  report  recalled  how  the  forty-seven  wives  of  the  prince  of  Marava 
were  all  burned  together  on  their  husband’s  funeral  pyre.41  In  a  very  basic 
sense,  polygamy  was  treated  as  unacceptable  because  it  was  seen  as  the  social 
construction  of  sexually  insatiable  men.  This  was  the  common  leitmotiv  in  the 
virulent  domestic  campaign  against  Mormon  polygamy  that  paralleled  the 
flowering  of  the  women’s  foreign  mission  crusade.42  The  critique  of  polygamy 
abroad,  however,  had  a  somewhat  different  emphasis  in  that  it  highlighted  the 
ways  in  which  the  practice  poisoned  relations  among  women.  For  example, 
missionary  ethnologists  were  fond  of  pointing  out  that  for  women  in  the  Middle 
East  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  money  and  happiness  precisely 
because  Muslim  males  inevitably  translated  their  financial  success  into  sexual 
excess,  meaning  additional  wives.  In  this  situation,  competition  among  the 
wives  for  resources  and  affection  was  unavoidable.  Thus,  polygamy  deprived 
women  in  their  role  as  wives  of  the  domestic  felicity  that  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Christian  companionate  marriage.  “Who  can  describe  the  wretchedness 
and  wrong,  the  untold  degradation  and  corruptions,  hidden  in  the  harems  of 
Turkey?”  asked  Lilly  Ryder  Gracey.  “Shut  in  to  themselves,  women  are  prey  of 
jealousy,  envy,  and  every  evil  passion.”43  Implicit  in  this  ethnological  account  is 
the  belief  that  monogamy’s  value  lay  in  its  elimination  of  competition  among 
women. 

Pervasive  accounts  of  patrilocal  living  arrangements  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Orient  contained  further  elaboration  of  the  notion  that  there  was  a 
competitive  rather  than  a  cooperative  spirit  among  heathen  women.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  mothers-in-law  and  daughters-in-law  were  described  as  intrinsically  hostile 
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to  one  another.  The  daughter-in-law’s  structurally  weak  position  in  the  patri¬ 
lineal,  patrilocal  family  was  symbolized  in  reports  that  told  of  her  deferential 
relations  with  the  mother-in-law.  In  1869,  for  example.  Life  and  Light  for 
Heathen  Women  informed  its  readers  that  Turkish  brides  forced  to  leave  their 
natal  families  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  mother- 
in-law  for  over  one  year.44  From  the  perspective  of  middle-class  American 
women,  among  whom  marriage  generally  meant  a  separate  household  of  one’s 
own,  patrilocalism,  in  particular,  raised  enormous  problems  of  home  manage¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  new  research  on  the  kinship  systems  of  nineteenth-century 
American  families  reveals  how  much  American  women  invested  in  matrilocal 
rather  than  patrilocal  networks;  a  study  of  Michigan  families  between  1 820  and 
1920  indicates  that  women — despite  enormous  geographic  distances — relied 
heavily  on  their  own  mothers  and  sisters  for  economic  and  emotional  support 
throughout  the  individual  and  the  family  life  cycle.45  Immersed  in  what  Carroll 
Smith-Rosenberg  has  called  a  “female  world  of  love  and  ritual,”46  middle-class 
Protestant  women  belabored  the  vulnerability  of  the  heathen  female,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  without  a  similar  system  of  social  or  economic  support. 

The  ethnological  descriptions  of  generational  relations  among  non-Christians 
also  underscored  a  lack  of  common  interest,  and  even  duplicity,  among  women. 
For  example,  the  short  magazine  biographies  of  heathen  girls  adopted  by 
Methodist  missionary  groups  regularly  included  accounts  of  how  these  young 
women  came  to  be  orphaned.  More  often  than  not,  the  attribution  of  blame  fell 
not  to  natural  causes  but  to  an  older  woman — a  mother,  grandmother,  aunt,  or 
village  hag — who  subjected  the  young  girl  to  some  kind  of  indignity.  One  con¬ 
verted  adoptee,  renamed  Mary  Walsh  Wheelock,  was  allegedly  rescued  at  age 
eight  from  “an  old  woman  who  had  trained  her  for  a  dancing  girl,  and  intended 
to  make  her  fortune”  from  her.47  So,  too,  physical  mutilation  of  girls,  primarily 
in  the  form  of  Chinese  foot-binding  and  Burmese  ear  and  nose  boring,  were 
also  linked  to  the  initiative  of  older  women,  particularly  mothers.  In  both  cases, 
the  mothers  were  described  as  abetting  the  act  of  mutilation  because  of  their 
concern  for  their  daughter’s  attractiveness  as  a  potential  marriage  partner. 
Among  the  heathen,  so  the  thinking  went,  the  mother’s  self-hatred  and  low 
expectations  resulted  in  the  passing  on  of  her  afflictions.  For  example,  foot¬ 
binding,  reported  an  1897  magazine,  was  “inflicted  by  mothers,  buoyed  up  by 
the  hope  that  this  coveted  charm  will  secure  for  the  girls  a  good  position  in 
life.”48  Ear  boring  was  not  perceived  as  a  classic  rite  of  passage  but  as  testimony 
to  nonsupportive  relations  among  heathen  women:  “Amid  the  shrieks  of  the 
young  lady  victims  and  the  shouting  of  older  women,  who  hold  them  down,  the 
holes  are  made  and  pieces  of  string  inserted.”49  Thus,  it  was  implied  that  heathen 
women  contributed  to  the  victimization  of  their  daughters,  insuring  that  the 
cycle  of  female  abuse  continued.50 

In  this  sense,  both  heathen  patrilocalism  and  the  mutilation  of  girls  were 
used  to  set  the  American  middle-class  experience  in  relief:  only  in  Christian 
society,  it  was  believed,  did  women’s  shared  concerns  and  networks  form  the 
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basis  of  community  social  life.  Nineteenth-century  American  women  were,  in 
fact,  prone  to  exalted  testaments  to  the  associative  power  of  their  sex,  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  for  the  plethora  of  women’s  organizations  that  represented 
the  formalization  of  their  cooperative  tendencies.  The  heathen  woman’s  failure 
to  create  any  comparable  sisterhood  of  agencies  was  seen  from  the  perspective 
of  the  didactic  ethnology  as  proof  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  heathen  culture 
on  the  development  of  female  personality.51 

Accounts  of  woman’s  sexual  degradation,  the  third  and  final  category  of 
evangelical  reportage,  were  more  oblique.  Neither  heterosexual  intercourse  nor 
rape,  for  example,  were  ever  detailed  or  called  by  name.  In  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  accounts  of  consecrated  prostitution  (that  is,  girls  who  inhabited 
religious  shrines  in  India,  offering  themselves  to  male  pilgrims  as  part  of  the 
worship),  literal  or  graphic  descriptions  of  women’s  sexual  lives  or  of  heathen 
sexual  practices  were  nonexistent.52  Victorian  standards  of  propriety  among 
the  missionary  ethnologists  and  their  readership  precluded  overt  discussion  of 
sexual  acts.  The  question,  then,  is  how  evangelicals  created  an  impression  of 
generalized  sexual  degradation  among  heathen  women  without  resorting  to 
explicit  information  about  it. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  evangelical  conception  of  the  relationship  between 
culture  and  the  female  life.  Not  only  woman’s  personality  but  the  timing  and 
sequencing  of  her  life’s  events  were  related  to  cultural  considerations.  This  focus 
on  the  life  of  heathen  women  provided  a  less  explicit  but  nonetheless  effective 
way  of  talking  about  sexual  degradation.  The  exploitation  of  heathen  women 
was  implied  in  a  single  transitional  event  that  violated  middle-class  American 
values  and  contrasted  sharply  with  middle-class  American  experience:  the  early 
loss  of  virginity  through  child  marriage,  which  in  turn  implied  the  absence  of 
“girlhood”  or  adolescence,  as  well  as  premature  aging. 

Women’s  missionary  periodicals  were  uniformly  preoccupied  with  the  heathen 
practice  of  child  and  infant  marriage,  or  what  one  commentator  called  “  legal¬ 
ized  lust.”53  The  awful  fate  that  awaited  girls  in  non-Christian  lands  was  a 
popular  justification  for  the  missionary  school  program  overseas;  an  article  by 
Abbie  B.  Child  in  an  1871  missionary  edition  for  children  stated  the  case  quite 
clearly: 

1  wonder  if  the  girls  in  America,  as  they  trudge  along  to  school  with  their 
mother’s  good-by  kiss  still  warm  on  their  lips,  with  their  heads  full  of  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  class,  or  busy  with  merry  sports  .  .  .  could  ever 
guess  the  reason  that  the  little  Hawaiian  girls  want  to  go  to  school.  1  don’t 
think  you  could,  if  you  should  try  a  long,  long  time.  I  will  let  you  peep  into 
one  of  Mrs.  Bingham’s  letters,  and  see  if  she  can  tell  us.  Oh  yes!  this  is  it.  She 
says  that  one  day  one  of  the  natives  came  to  her.  holding  a  small  brighteyed 
girl  by  the  hand  and  said,  “Won’t  you  take  my  little  Ruth,  away  from  her 
sister’s  husband?  He  is  determined  to  have  her — not  for  his  adopted  daughter, 
not  for  a  playmate  for  his  children,  but — for  his  wife!”  That  doesn’t  seem  to 
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be  such  a  very  strange  thing  in  that  country  for  Mrs.  Bingham  says  that  there 

is  another  child  by  her  side  who  wants  to  go  [to  school]  for  the  same  reason.54 

Magazine  stories  and  reports  also  detailed  the  family  circumstances  and  the 
exotic  weddings  of  child  brides.  In  1896  Clara  A.  Swain,  a  well-known  Meth¬ 
odist  medical  missionary,  wrote  of  a  spectacular  wedding  ceremony  that  in¬ 
cluded  2,500  persons,  300  camels,  500  horses,  and  9  elephants.  Swain  said  of 
the  child  bride:  “Poor  little  Bai,  only  twelve  years  old,  with  such  a  host  of  things 
to  take  charge  of.”55  Commentary  on  the  child  bride’s  new  responsibilities  rarely 
included  explicit  mention  of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  although  the 
implication  was  clear,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  age  of  the  husband 
testified  to  his  capability  to  perform  adult  heterosexual  activity. 

Child  marriage  was  seen  as  an  evil  shared  by  many  cultures,  giving  the  reports 
a  formulaic  aspect:  child  brides,  forced  from  their  natal  homes,  were  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  of  mothers-in-law  and  abused  by  husbands;  sexual  relations  were 
generally  intiated  at  about  age  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the  instigation  of  the 
mother-in-law;  first  children  were  born  by  age  sixteen;  when  future  births 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  girls,  the  heathen  mother  was  often  compelled  to 
strangle  her  own  infant  daughter.  Female  infanticide  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  woman’s  desperation  in  a  culture  dominated  by  misogyny.56 

Child  marriage  also  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  “child  widows,”  of  whom 
there  were  an  estimated  half  million  in  190 1.57  The  child  widow,  as  presented  in 
the  magazines,  was  a  young  Hindu  woman  whose  early  marriage  had  never 
been  consummated;  yet  she  was  forced  unfairly  to  live  a  marked  and  dreary  life 
as  widow  because  of  her  spouse’s  death.  A  child  widow  could  not  remarry.  Lilly 
Ryder  Gracey  told  her  readers:  “Practically  every  Hindu  girl  of  good  caste  is 
either  a  wife  or  a  widow  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  the  child  [widow]  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  wife.” 
Thus,  the  child  widow,  according  to  the  Christian  view,  was  a  wife  only  on  a 
technicality.  Consequently,  evangelical  women  were  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  her  lot,  giving  both  emotional  and  monetary  support  to  the  campaign 
for  a  child  widow  school  led  by  Pundita  Ramabai,  an  educated,  high-caste 
Indian  convert  to  Christianity  and  herself  a  widow.  Ramabai,  who  presented  an 
authoritative  voice  on  the  general  debasement  of  Hindu  women,  visited  the 
United  States  on  at  least  two  occasions,  telling  the  child  widow  story  to  mission¬ 
ary  groups.  Her  school  at  Poona,  India,  pictured  and  described  in  the  missionary 
magazines,  was  a  bucolic  and  overtly  Christian  antidote  to  the  social  ostracism 
that  followed  the  “child  widow.”58 

According  to  evangelical  ethnologists,  the  demographic  consequences  of  child 
marriage  were  to  be  found  in  the  “girlless  villages”  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East. 
A  typical  report,  from  a  Congregationalist  missionary  named  Olive  Parmelee, 
noted  that  in  Turkey  “one  sees  among  the  heathen  only  little  girls  and  older 
women.”  A  Methodist  bishop  acknowledged  the  same  facts  in  1871.  The  girlless 
village,  which  at  first  hearing  might  seem  to  refer  to  the  effects  of  female  infanti- 
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cide,  was  actually  a  trope,  signifying  the  perceived  absence  of  female  adolescence 
in  non-Christian  society.  “The  women  marry  so  very  young,”  explained  Olive 
Parmelee,  “that  they  are  deprived  of  all  those  pretty  girlish  years  from  twelve  to 
twenty.”  In  a  similar  vein,  Ella  J.  Glover,  a  Methodist  missionary  in  Tientsin, 
reported  that  “there  is  hardly  a  thing  as  girlhood  in  China  outside  of  Christian 
schools.”59  The  girlless  village  then  was  the  ethnologists’  way  of  reporting  that 
among  the  heathen  there  was  no  observable  period  of  dependency  in  which 
young  women  capable  of  reproduction  were  sheltered  and  protected  by  either 
family  or  community. 

The  absence  of  girlhood  among  the  heathen  was  used  to  set  the  American 
middle-class  experience  in  relief.  “Think  of  our  careless  happy  girls  in  their  early 
teens  in  contrast  with  this  little  Hindu  wife  and  mother,”  wrote  a  missionary  in 
her  life  history  of  one  Anandabai  Joshee,  “who  was  a  mother  at  twelve.”  In  1906 
a  missionary  council’s  description  of  Muslim  women  contrasted  their  “failing 
brain  power”  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  the  Christian  girl’s  receptivity  and  quick¬ 
ness:  “The  heathen  girl  is  like  a  flower  closing,”  they  wrote,  “so  far  as  mental 
efforts  go.”  Provoked  by  the  tragedy  of  a  teenage  Turkish  mother,  Parmelee  told 
her  readers:  “As  1  look  at  her  delicate  face,  with  its  almost  childish  look,  1  am 
reminded  of  dear  little  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  America,  whom  we  should 
shelter  very  carefully  in  the  home  circle  for  many  years.”60  In  fact,  American 
middle-class  families  were  doing  just  what  Parmelee  prescribed.  By  the  1890s 
adolescent  girls  among  the  middle  class  were  delaying  marriage  until  their  mid¬ 
twenties,  attending  public  high  schools  in  disproportionately  high  numbers  and 
leaving  traditional  forms  of  female  work,  such  as  domestic  service,  to  newly 
arrived  immigrant  girls.  Moreover,  their  time  outside  of  school  was  increasingly 
organized  around  institutionally  sponsored  programs  for  girls,  often  cast  in  the 
model  of  their  mothers’  religious,  charity,  and  reform  work.  All  of  the  national 
women’s  foreign  missionary  groups,  for  example,  encouraged  the  formation 
and  development  of  young  ladies  associations.61 

Unable  to  identify  any  comparable  experience  among  non-Christians,  women 
cast  heathendom  as  girlless  and  as  conducive  to  premature  aging.  Lilly  Ryder 
Gracey  told  her  young  readers  that  women  age  rapidly  under  heathendom:  “As 
a  rule,  youth  is  past  at  twenty-five;  and  at  thirty  or  forty  a  woman  looks  sixty  or 
seventy.”62  Repeatedly,  the  magazines  linked  premature  aging  to  early  marriage. 
Asked  why  Indian  women  had  “no  constitution” and  died  young,  an  evangelical 
writer  responded: 

How  can  she  [survive]  with  a  child  mother,  child  grandmother,  and  all  her 
female  ancestry  in  their  teens?  In  the  training  of  a  little  girl  there  are  some 
things  unspeakable  which  undermine  her  physically  and  morally;  she  herself 
may  know  the  throes  of  childbirth  while  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  . . . 
1  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  number  of  physical  wrecks  is  not  much 
lower  than  that  of  healthy  well-developed  women  . .  .  the[se]  women  are  old 
while  their  sisters  in  this  country  are  in  their  prime.63 
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When  premature  wifehood  and  motherhood  were  combined  with  the  burdens 
of  wearing  awkward  personal  ornaments  in  a  hot  climate,  the  ethnologists 
believed  they  had  found  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  differences  between 
the  life  expectancies  of  heathen  and  American  Christian  women.64  “The  Hindu 
woman,  married  at  eleven  or  twelve,  a  grandmother  before  thirty,  becomes  a 
worn  out  drudge  or  a  scolding  terror  by  forty,  if  she  lives  so  long,”  reported  a 
1900  magazine,  “while  our  girls  gain  the  whole  happy  period  of  girlhood  and 
schooldays  before  their  much  later  marriage.”65 

Simply  put,  female  vulnerability  was  seen  as  the  consequence  and  the  burden 
of  life  in  a  non-Christian  society.  “Woman  is  still  regarded  as  of  old,  in  a  non- 
Christian  environment,  as  a  scandal  and  a  slave,  a  drudge  and  a  disgrace,  a 
temptation  and  a  terror,  a  blemish  and  a  burden,”  read  the  1910  missionary 
audience.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery’s  double  vision  led  her  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  James  Shephard  Dennis’s  observation  in  Christian  Missions  and 
Social  Progress:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions  (1906):  “Woman  is 
at  once  the  touchstone  and  stumbling  block  of  all  human  systems  [but]  the  sign 
and  shame  of  the  non-Christian  world.”66  “A  nation  can  never  rise  to  any  great¬ 
ness  when  her  women  are  not  respected,”  reported  a  Christian  convert  from 
China;  training  manuals  told  youthful  religious  workers  that  “no  race  has  ever 
risen  above  the  condition  of  its  women.”67  On  the  basis  of  the  comparative 
ethnologies  generated  in  the  foreign  mission  crusade,  the  status  of  women  came 
to  be  regarded  by  evangelical  Protestants  as  an  index  of  national  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Totally  self-congratulatory  in  this  respect,  the  ethnologists’  comparisons 
supported  the  status  quo,  fueling  the  social  Darwinist  claim  that  the  treatment 
of  women  in  Protestant  Christian  lands  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  further 
up  the  ladder  of  social  evolution.  In  this  sense,  the  ethnology  created  by  Ameri¬ 
can  evangelical  women  simultaneously  reinforced  deference  for  patriarchy  at 
home  while  encouraging  a  critical  perspective  in  looking  abroad. 

Popular  interest  in  the  antithetical  “other,”  provoked  and  sustained  by  reli¬ 
gious  self-study,  had  additional  policy  implications.  Given  that  middle-class 
women  in  the  foreign  mission  crusade  focused  their  attentions  on  alien  cultures 
and  distant  locales,  they  constituted  the  kind  of  attentive  public,  according  to 
Ernest  May,  that  began  by  the  1890s  to  see  American  expansion  as  in  their  in¬ 
terest.68  Undoubtedly,  the  popularization  of  the  notion  of  female  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  non-Christians  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  story  of  how  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  shifted  from  anticolonialism  to  genuine  imperialism. 

Although  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  pinpoint  the  extent  to  which  women,  as  a 
disenfranchised  group,  influenced  foreign  policy,  it  is  salient  to  point  out  that  a 
number  of  prominent  late  nineteenth-century  policy  makers  were  tied,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  the  foreign  mission  crusade.  For  example,  in  1896  President 
Grover  Cleveland  appeared  before  an  enormous  Presbyterian  gathering  in  New 
York’s  Carnegie  Hall,  where  he  urged  his  fellow  religionists  to  give  generously 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  missions.  “Our  missionary  impulse  should  be 
large  enough  and  strong  enough  for  both,”  he  told  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
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men,  women,  and  children  waving  handkerchiefs,  hats,  and  programs.  Three 
years  later  William  McKinley,  a  supporter  of  Methodist  causes,  attended  the 
baccalaureate  ceremonies  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  of 
the  nation’s  missionary  training  schools  for  women.  There,  in  a  chapel  filled 
with  ferns  and  palms,  McKinley  sang  the  hymn  “Angels  of  Light”  as  the 
Reverend  M.  W.  Jacobus  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  implored  the 
graduates  to  help  others  and  teach  the  Christian  life  by  following  “this  country 
of  ours”  as  it  goes  out  “with  its  unselfish  civilization  to  bless  the  nations  of  the 
world.”  In  September  1898,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
wrote  the  president  expressing  concern  for  religious  liberty  in  the  Phillipines: 
“There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  people  against  returning  those  islands  to 
the  political  control  of  Spain.”69  While  religious  women  were  neither  voters  nor 
policy  makers,  they  were  an  important  constituency  with  great  interest  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Spanish  American  War  and  in  foreign  policy  in  general.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  should  not  obscure  their  significance  as  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  investors  who  promoted  colonial  expansion 
in  the  service  of  wider  markets.70  Women’s  concerns,  after  all,  provided  mer¬ 
chant  imperialism  with  a  humanistic  or  religious  rationale,  explaining  in  part 
the  American  propensity  for  moral  rhetoric. 

Ultimately,  what  is  most  surprising  about  the  missionary  ethnology  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  fueled  the  Progressive  outlook.  When  women  praised  the 
Christian  state  for  its  protection  of  women  and  children  in  the  1896  appeals  to 
President  Cleveland,  they  were  not  so  much  stating  a  fact  as  staking  out  a  claim 
and  providing  a  secular  agenda  for  the  future.  From  a  generational  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  reform  leaders  of  the  Progressive  period  came  to  a  maturity  within  a 
women’s  culture  that  had  long  regarded  child  marriage  as  a  litmus  test  for 
barbarism.  Alice  Hamilton  recalled  that  “the  first  appeal  we  ever  heard  for  the 
righting  of  wrong  outside  our  own  country  was  in  a  speech  at  [Miss  Porter’s] 
school  ...  on  the  Hindu  child  widow.”71  A  literature  directed  at  girls  and 
written  by  both  Christian  converts  and  Anglo-American  women  was  wide¬ 
spread.  Books  such  as  The  Third  Daughter  (1906),  Pomegranate:  The  Story  of 
a  Chinese  Schoolgirl  (1910),  and  The  Love  Story  of  A  Maiden  of  Cathay 
(1911)  circulated  in  schools  and  libraries,  promoting  the  notion  that  crippled 
feet  and  absolute  filial  obedience  were  the  twin  burdens  of  Chinese  girls.72  De¬ 
scriptions  of  women  in  foreign  cultures  were  also  widely  disseminated  in  the 
secular  periodical  literature  for  women.  The  popular  Ladies  Home  Journal 
regularly  included  stories  such  as  “The  Life  of  a  Japanese  Girl,”“What  Girl  Life 
in  Italy  Means,”  or  “The  Engaged  Girl  in  China.”  Although  the  contributors 
were  not  missionaries,  but  rather  foreign-born  observers  in  the  United  States, 
the  message  was  essentially  the  same:  that  American  women  enjoyed  a  unique 
and  enviable  position.  For  example,  in  extolling  the  happiness,  freedom,  and 
security  of  women  in  the  United  States,  Wu  Ting-fang,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  China,  reported  in  1902  that  the  American 
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woman  “walks  as  does  no  other  woman  on  earth.”73  Even  Flora  Annie  Steel, 
who  was  known  as  the  female  Kipling  and  who  personally  deplored  the  zealotry 
of  missionaries  in  India,  produced  a  number  of  popular  short  stories,  such  as 
“Mussumut  Kirpo’s  Doll,”  which  dealt  with  the  lot  of  the  Hindu  child  wife  and 
the  problems  of  premature  motherhood.74 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Progressives  and  missionary  supporters  were  one  and 
the  same.  Rather,  it  is  to  point  out  that  in  the  1920s,  when  women  activists  and 
social  workers  made  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  the 
sine  qua  non  of  their  social  program,  they  were  confirming  a  set  of  assumptions 
that  were  already  at  the  heart  of  the  American  religious  community.75  The  best 
known  of  these  Progressive  efforts  is,  of  course,  the  child  welfare  movement, 
which  enlisted  Jane  Addams,  Julia  Lathrop,  Mary  Anderson,  Lucy  L.  Flower, 
Lillian  Wald,  Grace  Abbott,  and  Florence  Kelley  in  the  push  for  wide-ranging 
legislation  to  protect  children  from  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of  both  employer 
and  family.  Moreover,  social  welfare  workers  and  sociologists  in  the  1920s, 
allying  themselves  against  eugenicists,  began  a  reform  campaign  against  child 
marriage  in  the  United  States,  a  campaign  that  raised  the  specter  of  female 
sexual  degradation,  domestic  oppression,  and  intellectual  deprivation  just  as 
the  missionary  ethnologies  had  done  over  the  preceding  half  century.76 

Railing  against  the  fact  that  in  1925  twenty-three  states  allowed  girls  to  be 
married  at  fourteen  or  even  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Progressive  reformers  also 
chastized  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  allowing  men  who  committed  sex 
offenses  against  young  girls  to  marry  their  “youthful  victims”  in  order  to  avoid 
fines,  incarceration,  and  even  death.77  Progressive  reformers  argued  that  con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  moral  and  educational  development  of  the  girl  (and  not  the 
notion  of  “saving”  her  individual  or  family  reputation)  should  determine  judicial 
actions.  Mary  E.  Richmond,  the  founder  of  social  case  work  and  an  author  of 
Child  Marriages  (1925),  claimed  that  between  1890  and  1924  more  than  a  third 
of  a  million  American  women  began  their  married  life  as  child  brides  under  the 
age  of  fifteen.78  Published  case  studies  of  both  native-  and  foreign-born  Ameri¬ 
can  parents  pushing  their  daughters  into  deleterious  premature  marriages  gave 
the  drive  to  raise  the  marriageable  age  and  maximize  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  an  enormous  sense  of  urgency.  Parental  consent  to  child  marriages  was 
uniformly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  ignorance,  greed,  or  depravity;  Richmond 
argued  persuasively  that  where  parental  insight  and  guidance  were  lacking, 
“the  state  must  be  able  to  throw  some  safeguard  around  the  young  woman.”79 
While  sociological  studies  of  marriage  and  the  family  debated  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  age  for  marriage  (within  a  range  of  respectable  options),  there  was  never 
any  doubt  about  the  states’  role  in  the  process.  “Marriage  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  regulated  by  the  state,  not  by  parents,”  wrote  Ruth  Reed,  a  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1929. 80 

Between  1919  and  1930  the  “tragic  mischief”  of  child  marriage  came  under 
increasing  scrutiny  and  control:  the  marriageable  age  was  raised  in  at  least  half 
the  states,  advance  notice  of  marriage  was  increasingly  required,  and  proof  of 
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age  was  standardized  and  strengthened.  Significantly,  courts  began  to  intercede 
in  preventing  child  marriages;  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  for  example, 
parental  consent  to  the  marriage  of  a  girl  under  sixteen  was  simply  regarded  as 
proof  of  improper  guardianship,  resulting  in  the  girl’s  removal  from  the  home.81 

Although  child  marriage  in  the  United  States  never  actually  involved  the 
kind  of  numbers  claimed  by  the  Progressive  reformers,  it  was  a  popular  rallying 
cry  with  a  direct  appeal  to  large  numbers  of  middle-class  Protestant  women 
already  conversant  with  the  missionary  ethnology  and  its  didactic  use  of  the 
antithetical  “other.”  From  lessons  learned  in  foreign  mission  study,  such  women 
extracted  the  principle  that  an  intrusive  role  for  the  state  was  in  their  best 
interests;  in  effect,  protection  by  the  state,  rather  than  equality  in  it,  became 
their  concern.82  American  girlhood,  so  the  thinking  went,  could  be  insured  by 
force  of  laws  regulating  marriageable  age,  school  attendance,  age  of  consent, 
and  employment.  Thus,  middle-class  women  who  a  generation  earlier  wishfully 
touted  protection  of  their  sex  and  their  children  as  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  state,  embraced  Progressive  reform,  as  they  embraced  imperial¬ 
ism,  precisely  because  it  reflected  their  understanding  of  the  world.  In  sum, 
the  popular  ethnology  developed  by  evangelical  women  in  the  post-Civil  War 
foreign  mission  crusade  had  a  life  beyond  the  pervasive  local  auxiliary  where  it 
was  first  infused  into  the  larger  culture  and  ultimately  helped  to  shape  an  Ameri¬ 
can  self-definition. 


11.  “My  Spirit  Eye”:  Some  Functions  of 
Spiritual  and  Visionary  Experience  in  the  Lives 
of  Five  Black  Women  Preachers,  1810-1880 

Jean  M.  Humez 


I  was  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision — as  I  see  all  that  I  held  forth,  that 
is,  with  my  spirit  eye. 

Rebecca  Jackson 

It  is  known  that  the  blind  have  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a  manner  much 
more  acute  than  those  who  can  see.  ...  So  it  may  be  with  such  as  1  am, 
who  has  never  had  more  than  three  months  of  schooling;  and  wishing  to 
know  much  of  the  way  and  law  of  God,  have  therefore  watched  the  more 
closely,  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  have  in  consequence  been  led 
thereby. 

J arena  Lee 1 

The  creation  of  a  separate,  all-black  Methodist  church  by  free  black  people  in 
antebellum  America  is  generally  portrayed  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  series  of 
influential  male  religious  leaders.  Histories  of  African  Methodism  properly  em¬ 
phasize  the  heroism  of  former  slave  Bishop  Richard  Allen,  who,  with  a  few  like- 
minded  associates,  rejected  the  racial  discrimination  that  characterized  white 
Methodism  in  late  eighteenth-century  Philadelphia  and  went  on  to  found  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  (AME)  church.  However,  in  chronicling  the  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  of  the  church,  historians  have  offered  only  fleeting  glimpses  of 
the  part  played  by  black  women  in  shaping  this  multifaceted  institution,  which 
was  to  serve  the  free  black  community  of  the  antebellum  North  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways — social,  educational,  economic,  and  political,  as  well  as  religious.  This 
omission  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  sources  used.  The  church’s  own  histori¬ 
ans  and  modern  scholars  have  alike  emphasized  institutional  records,  such  as 
the  minutes  of  ecclesiastical  conferences  (at  which  women,  excluded  from  the 
clerical  hierarchy,  were  not  permitted  to  speak  or  vote)  and  the  memoirs  and 
writings  of  the  ordained  male  clergy.2 

The  moment  one  turns  to  the  published  autobiographies  of  black  women 
with  AME  backgrounds  who  became  itinerant  preachers  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  picture  changes  dramatically,  it  becomes  apparent  that  women 
were  involved  from  the  outset  in  creating  and  supporting  the  grass-roots  organi¬ 
zational  units  of  African  Methodism — the  class  meetings  and  praying  bands — 
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and  in  contributing  largely  to  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  communities  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  AME  churches.  Moreover,  the  women’s  writings  show  the  important 
part  played  by  women  in  major  ideological  conflicts  within  African  Methodism 
over  the  century. 

AME  women  challenged  the  male  clerical  leadership  on  a  series  of  inter¬ 
related  and  vital  religious  and  organizational  issues.  First,  women  were  among 
the  most  passionate  defenders  of  an  “old-fashioned”  revivalistic  emphasis  on 
spiritual  and  ecstatic  experience  and  expression  as  the  “heart”  of  religion.  But 
increasingly  dominant  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  church  in  the  1840s  and 
afterwards  were  those  who  thought  the  church  should  promote  a  more  re¬ 
strained.  rationalistic,  “educated”  approach  to  worship.  Second,  many  AME 
women  were  convinced  that  it  was  possible  and  necessary  to  attain  a  perfectly 
sin-free  state  in  life  (Holiness).  They  defended  their  right  to  this  doctrine  and  to 
the  ecstatic  experience  that  ushered  in  this  state  of  Holiness,  even  as  hostility  to 
Holiness  became  increasingly  common  among  AME  ministers.  Third,  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  women  struggled  with  the  male  clerical  hierarchy  over  the 
right  of  women  to  preach  and  over  the  degree  of  formal  recognition  the  church 
would  give  to  those  women  who  asserted  that  right.  Frequently,  to  judge  from 
the  autobiographies  and  other  church  records,  these  three  struggles  were  en¬ 
twined:  the  woman  preacher  was  a  believer  in  Holiness  and  asserted  her  right  to 
preach  largely  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  inspiration  rather  than  educational 
credentials  or  formal  ordination.3 

A  group  of  five  autobiographies  by  black  women  preachers  with  AME  back¬ 
grounds  provides  suggestive  evidence,  though  it  is  often  fragmentary  and  admit¬ 
tedly  subjective,  on  these  conflicts  within  African  Methodism  (which  surely 
affected  many  women  who  did  not  rise  to  leadership  positions  and  many  men  in 
the  church  as  well.)4  At  the  same  time,  these  personal  accounts  offer  invaluable 
insight  into  the  functions  of  spiritual  and  visionary  experience  in  the  lives  of  the 
oppressed.  For  the  woman  with  a  call  to  preach,  extraordinary  spiritual  and 
visionary  experience  gave  a  strong  claim  to  exercise  a  public  religious  leadership 
role.  Beyond  this,  it  enabled  her  to  discover  and  tap  sources  of  personal  strength 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  In  the  cases  of  these  five  women, 
extraordinary  spiritual  experience  was  clearly  a  valuable  resource  in  their  strug¬ 
gles  for  autonomy  in  their  personal  lives,  as  well  as  in  their  work  as  itinerant 
preachers.  An  initial  review  of  their  situations  as  black  women  in  white  America 
will  identify  the  array  of  enemies,  both  external  and  internal,  which  had  to  be 
confronted  and  defeated  before  they  would  engage  in  the  building  and  critiquing 
of  the  AME  church. 

These  five  women,  Elizabeth  (last  name  unrecorded),  Jarena  Lee,  Rebecca 
Cox  Jackson,  Julia  A.  J.  Foote,  and  Amanda  Berry  Smith,  had  active  careers 
covering  a  period  of  about  seventy  years — from  1810,  when  Elizabeth  began  to 
preach,  until  the  later  1870s,  when  Amanda  Smith  left  the  United  States  for  an 
extended  missionary  career.  Three  of  the  five  tell  of  personal  or  family  experi¬ 
ences  with  slavery.  Though  they  escaped  the  rigors  of  the  plantation  system  of 
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the  deep  South,  the  families  of  Elizabeth,  Amanda  Smith,  and  Julia  Foote 
knew  at  first  hand  the  anxiety  and  ambivalence  of  life  under  the  slave  systems 
of  the  border  state  of  Maryland  and  the  northern  state  of  New  York  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  parents  of  Amanda  Smith  and  Julia  Foote  lived 
with  the  hope  of  buying  their  families’  freedom  through  double  toil,  knowing 
that  persistence,  skill,  luck,  and  religion  were  among  the  many  factors  that 
could  tip  the  balance  and  spell  the  difference  between  slavery  and  freedom.5 

Elizabeth  and  Amanda  Smith,  both  born  in  slavery,  credited  sudden  heartfelt 
religious  crises  with  mitigating  the  most  traumatic  effects  of  slavery  on  their 
family  lives.  Elizabeth’s  childhood  conversion  and  call  to  preach  climaxed  a  six- 
month  depression,  or  “mourning,”  which  followed  her  separation  from  her  par¬ 
ents.  Thereafter,  despite  some  backsliding,  she  was  able  to  view  herself  as  one 
destined  to  act  in  a  significant  drama  rather  than  merely  a  hopeless  victim  of 
the  incomprehensible  cruelty  of  slavery.  In  Amanda  Smith’s  account  of  her 
childhood,  the  conversion  of  the  young  mistress  in  the  slaveholding  family  was 
associated  with  liberation.  The  young  white  woman  intervened  with  her  family 
to  prevent  the  planned  separation  of  Smith’s  family.  Central  to  the  plot  of  this 
story  were  Smith’s  pious  mother  and  grandmother,  who  acted  as  religious  men¬ 
tors  to  the  young  mistress,  encouraging  and  supporting  her  in  the  Methodist 
conversion  that  was  anathema  to  her  proud  slaveholding  parents.  The  story, 
which  Smith  heard  many  times  from  her  mother  while  growing  up,  taught  her 
the  possibility  of  a  religious  fellowship  among  black  and  white  Methodist 
women,  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  routine,  thoughtless  cruelty,  as  well  as 
the  economic  self-interest,  of  the  slaveholder.6  The  parents  of  all  the  autobiog¬ 
raphers  but  Jarena  Lee  were  Methodists,  it  should  be  added,  so  that  the  old 
style  of  Methodist  piety  and  family  loyalty  were  deeply  interconnected  for  them.7 

A  strong  common  thread  running  through  the  autobiographies  is  the  longing 
for  more  formal  education.  A  combination  of  the  material  exigencies  of  slavery 
and  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  and  sex  roles  in  the  family  operated  to  limit 
severely  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  five  women.  Though  the  fathers, 
brothers,  and  husbands  of  these  women  were  doubtless  excluded  from  many 
formal  educational  opportunities  themselves,  they  nevertheless  managed  to  at¬ 
tain  functional  literacy  more  often  than  the  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters.  The 
slave  fathers  of  Elizabeth,  Julie  Foote,  and  Amanda  Smith  were  all  literate — 
Elizabeth  and  Foote  recall  with  pleasure  their  fathers’  reading  Scripture  at 
family  worship  on  Sundays — while  Smith’s  mother  may  have  been  the  only 
slave  woman  in  the  group  to  read.  Smith,  Lee,  and  Foote  all  mention  having  a 
few  months’  formal  schooling  themselves — only  enough  to  assure  them  rudi¬ 
mentary  literacy.  An  important  reason  for  such  brief  schooling  was  racial  dis¬ 
crimination:  “There  were  no  schools  where  colored  children  were  allowed”  in 
the  Schenectady  area  in  Foote’s  day.8  Smith,  in  rural  Pennsylvania,  attended  an 
integrated  but  discriminatory  country  school,  where  “all  the  white  children  had 
to  have  their  full  lessons,  and  if  time  was  left  the  colored  children  had  a  chance.”9 
Another  important  reason  was  the  responsibility  of  older  girls  for  their  younger 
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siblings  while  their  mothers  worked.  Both  Foote  and  Jackson  refer  to  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  their  schooling  for  this  reason.10 

Four  of  the  five  autobiographers  were  married  and  experienced  major  disap¬ 
pointments  and  difficulties  in  the  marriages.  All  four  describe  a  central  conflict 
between  their  duty  as  wives  and  their  strong  sense  of  religious  vocation.  There 
are  two  variations  on  this  theme.  In  the  first  pattern,  followed  by  Jarena  Lee 
and  Amanda  Smith,  the  women  married  in  their  late  twenties  (Smith  for  a 
second  time),  having  already  experienced  the  call  to  preach.  They  seem  to  have 
seen  marriage  to  AME  clergymen  as  the  shortest  route  to  answering  their  own 
call,  only  to  find  they  were  mistaken.  They  describe  the  shock  of  discovering 
that  marriage  entailed  moving  away  from  “congenial  and  spiritual”  female  reli¬ 
gious  peers  in  Philadelphia  to  their  husbands’  places  of  work,  where  they  felt 
isolated  and  forlorn.  Smith  experienced  the  additional  disappointment  of  dis¬ 
covering  that  her  husband  had  not  really  been  serious  about  pursuing  his  career 
as  a  preacher,  thus  cheating  her  of  the  role  of  minister’s  wife  she  had  dreamed 
of.11  Motherhood  took  its  toll  of  time  and  energy  from  Lee  and  Smith,  but  held 
little  reward  for  them  as  they  each  witnessed  the  deaths  of  all  but  one  of  their 
children.  That  child,  however,  may  explain  in  part  their  resolute  endurance  of 
disappointing  marriages,  until  widowhood  brought  them  freedom  to  follow  their 
calls  to  preach. 

Julia  Foote  and  Rebecca  Jackson  were  already  married  at  the  time  they 
experienced  the  call  to  preach,  and  neither  had  children  to  deepen  her  depen¬ 
dency  on  her  husband.  It  is  likely  in  their  cases  that  dissatisfaction  with  marriage 
was  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  their  new  wholehearted  commitment  to  holiness 
and  to  an  evangelical  career.  Their  husbands  had  disappointed  them  by  initially 
wavering,  and  finally  abandoning,  their  own  commitments  to  religious  life.  Even 
more  deeply  alienating,  it  appears,  was  the  failure  of  the  husband  to  understand 
or  fully  sympathize  with  the  wife  when  she  began  to  undergo  unusually  intense 
religious  experience.  Both  husbands  saw  their  wives’  behavior  as  quite  mad,  in 
fact,  and  Foote’s  spouse  even  threatened  to  send  her  “back  home  or  to  the  crazy 
house.”12  Even  when  they  prayed  together,  Foote  became  aware  of  a  “dark 
shadow,”  “an  indescribable  something”  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  in 
a  matter  of  months  they  were  negotiating  a  separation.  Rebecca  Jackson,  who 
was  living  in  her  brother’s  household  with  husband,  brother,  and  brother’s  child¬ 
ren  in  Philadelphia,  never  received  more  than  lukewarm  and  vacillating  support 
from  either  man  as  she  began  to  experience  her  extraordinary  visionary  dreams 
and  spiritual  gifts.  Yet  even  these  childless  wives,  Foote  and  Jackson,  felt  bound 
to  their  husbands  by  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  Christian  wives  and  the  necessity  of 
retaining  a  good  name.  Thus,  Foote  allowed  the  obvious  incompatibility  to 
grow  until  her  husband  was  willing  to  take  the  initiative  of  leaving  for  a  career 
at  sea;  and  Rebecca  Jackson  remained  with  her  husband  six  more  years,  until 
an  inner  voice  positively  commanded  her  to  announce  that  her  service  to  him 
was  at  an  end.13 

Outside  of  marriage  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  work  opportunities  of  the  auto¬ 
biographers  were  as  limited  as  their  educational  experiences,  and  for  the  same 
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range  of  reasons.  Elizabeth  in  slavery,  and  Lee,  Foote,  and  Smith  in  legal  free¬ 
dom,  all  record  working  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  as  domestic  servants  in 
the  homes  of  white  families.  Marriage  did  not  automatically  secure  them  free¬ 
dom  from  wage  labor  for  whites.  Smith  continued  to  work  as  a  live-in  domestic 
servant  for  a  time  during  her  first  marriage  and  during  her  second  marriage 
took  in  laundry.  Rebecca  Jackson  was  in  the  most  secure  and  enviable  position 
of  any  of  the  women  working  for  white  employers.  She  lived  in  her  own  house¬ 
hold  and  her  skill  as  a  seamstress  was  relatively  valuable.  The  husbands  and 
brothers  of  these  women  nevertheless  had  access  to  more  varied  and  respected 
work  opportunities,  both  paid  and  unpaid.  Among  the  women’s  male  relatives 
were  sailors,  clergymen,  a  tanner,  and  a  coachman.14 

Using  these  autobiographies  to  sketch  a  composite  portrait,  the  nineteenth- 
century  AME  woman  with  the  call  to  preach  emerges  as  a  hardworking,  in¬ 
tensely  respectable  woman,  dissatisfied  with  marriage  and  family  life,  with  strong 
aspirations  to  better  herself,  but  restricted  by  education  and  work  opportunities. 
What  might  the  heartfelt  religious  experience  encouraged  by  early  Methodism 
— especially  Holiness  Methodism — reinforced  by  the  extraordinary  spiritual 
and  visionary  experiences  of  informal  or  folk  religion,  have  meant  to  such  a 
woman?  The  autobiographers  provide  some  very  interesting  initial  answers  to 
this  question. 

Conversion  and  sanctification  were  the  two  primary  experiences  of  spiritual 
rebirth  officially  sanctioned  by  Holiness  Methodism.15  Usually  preceded  by  an 
extended  period  of  anguish,  self-condemnation,  and  guilty  feelings  (“conviction 
for  sin”),  Methodist  conversion  brought  about  instantaneous  positive  change  in 
one’s  whole  self-image  and  orientation  toward  ultimate  reality,  leaving  one  with 
the  joyful  sense  of  being  a  completely  “new  creature.”  “Sanctification”  was  a 
kind  of  redoubling  of  one’s  assurance  of  transformation  by  grace.  This  contro¬ 
versial  second  blessing  signaled  entrance  into  a  state  of  Christian  perfection, 
purity,  holiness,  or  perfect  love,  in  which  one  felt  permanently  beyond  the  reach 
of  committing  further  intentional  sin.16 

Rebecca  Jackson’s  description  of  her  conversion  during  a  terrific  electrical 
storm,  when  she  was  literally  sick  with  terror,  emphasizes  the  power  of  contact 
with  the  divinity  within  her,  which  utterly  overturned  the  emotional  order  of 
her  being.  Her  self-condemnation  vanished  as  the  gathering  storm  broke: 

My  spirit  was  light,  my  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  God  and  all  mankind. 
And  the  lightning,  which  was  a  moment  ago  the  messenger  of  death,  was 
now  the  messenger  of  peace,  joy  and  consolation.  And  I  rose  from  my  knees, 
ran  down  stairs,  opened  the  door  to  let  the  lightning  in  the  house,  for  it  was 
like  sheets  of  glory  to  my  soul.17 

Nature  and  God  no  longer  bent  their  energies  to  destroy  her.  Instead,  they 
lovingly  provided  a  nimbus  of  energy,  lightning  turned  into  “sheets  of  glory,”  as 
visible  witness  to  her  internal  transformation,  her  connection  with  divinity,  her 
centrality  in  the  divine  scheme  of  things. 

An  important  part  of  the  experience  of  becoming  a  new  creature  during 
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conversion  (and  sanctification)  was  conquest  of  angry,  malicious,  revengeful 
feelings,  as  well  as  fear,  and  replacement  of  those  with  “love  for  God  and  all 
mankind.”  The  conversion  experiences  of  Jarena  Lee,  Rebecca  Jackson,  and 
Amanda  Smith  all  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  necessary,  emotionally  trans¬ 
forming  results  of  “getting  religion”  for  a  black  woman  was  learning  to  face  and 
control  the  debilitating  repressed  anger  and  fear  provoked  by  living  with  white 
racism.18  Amanda  Smith’s  story  of  her  progress  toward  spiritual  liberation  is 
the  most  explicit  of  the  three  in  naming  white  racism  as  the  source  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  emotions  she  sought  to  control.  A  comparison  of  her  conversion  and  sancti¬ 
fication  experiences,  which  were  separated  by  several  years,  shows  a  remarkable 
growth,  both  in  her  own  consciousness  and  in  her  ability  to  reject  the  negative 
feelings  about  blackness  engendered  by  her  experiences  in  predominantly  white 
settings. 

Smith  had  been  partially  converted  at  a  revival  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
old.  A  young  white  woman,  “a  power  for  good  everywhere  she  went,”  invited 
Smith,  the  only  black  person  in  the  church,  to  go  forward  with  her  and  seek 
conversion.19  On  joining  the  church,  however.  Smith  found  that  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  flourished  even  in  the  Methodist  class  meetings,  where  a  black  member 
“could  not  be  led  in  class  before  a  white  person,  must  wait  till  the  white  ones 
were  through.”20  Even  years  later,  when  Smith  experienced  a  “flood  of  peace 
and  joy,”  a  “rolling  away  of  the  burden  of  sin,”  ambivalent  feelings  about  black¬ 
ness  persisted.  She  expected  her  external  appearance  to  change  with  her  emo¬ 
tional  transformation: 

Then  1  sprang  to  my  feet,  all  around  was  light,  1  was  new.  1  looked  at  my 
hands,  they  looked  new;  1  took  hold  of  my  self  and  said,  “Why,  1  am  new,  1 
am  new  all  over.” ...  I  went  into  the  dining  room;  we  had  a  large  mirror  that 
went  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  1  went  and  looked  in  it  to  see  if 
anything  had  transpired  in  my  color,  because  there  was  something  wonderful 
had  taken  place  inside  of  me,  and  it  really  seemed  to  me  it  was  outside  too.21 

But  in  the  sanctification  experience.  Smith,  now  a  more  mature  woman, 
realized  the  extent  to  which  she  had  previously  been  intimidated  by  the  mystique 
of  white  skin,  and  rejected  the  power  of  whites  to  control  her  feelings  about 
herself.  Again  the  only  black  person  in  a  white  church.  Smith  was  initially 
tempted  by  a  satanic  inner  voice  to  smother  her  outcry  at  sanctification.  The 
voice  whispered,  “Look,  look  at  the  white  people,  mind,  they  will  put  you  out.” 
She  then  committed  the  act  she  felt  to  be  tabooed  in  a  white  church,  by  shouting 
or  giving  highly  visible  physical  evidence  of  her  blessing.  Having  asserted  her 
own  value  and  autonomy,  Smith  secured  the  final  transformation.  She  describes 
the  change  this  way:  “1  seemed  to  feel  a  hand,  the  touch  of  which  I  cannot 
describe.  It  seemed  to  press  me  gently  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  1  felt  some¬ 
thing  part  and  roll  down  and  cover  me  like  a  great  cloak!”  This  experience  was 
followed  directly  by  the  receipt  of  a  scriptural  message  from  a  supernatural 
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Somehow,  I  always  had  a  fear  of  white  people, ...  a  kind  of  fear  because  they 
were  white,  and  were  there,  and  I  was  black,  and  was  here!  But  that  morning 
on  Green  Street,  as  I  stood  on  my  feet  trembling,  I  heard  these  words  dis¬ 
tinctly.  .  .  .  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” . . .  And  as 
I  looked  at  white  people  that  I  had  always  been  afraid  of,  now  they  looked  so 
small.  The  great  mountain  had  become  a  mole-hill.22 

Her  conquest  of  demoralizing  angry  and  frightened  feelings  related  to  white 
prejudice  was  not  as  complete  as  the  sanctification  account  implied,  but  it  was  a 
moment  of  recognition  and  reorientation  upon  which  Smith  built  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  By  the  time  she  wrote  her  autobiography,  she  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
white  racism  and  wrote  of  her  pride  in  her  “royal”  and  “substantial”  color.23 

Jarena  Lee  wrote  of  her  conversion  during  a  sermon,  shortly  after  discovering 
African  Methodism  for  the  first  time,  with  a  metaphor  strikingly  similar  to 
Smith’s,  that  of  shedding  an  enveloping  garment  or  skin.  For  Lee: 

That  instant,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  a  garment,  which  had  entirely  enveloped 
my  whole  person,  even  to  my  fingers’  ends,  split  at  the  crown  of  my  head,  and 
was  stripped  away  from  me,  passing  like  a  shadow  from  my  sight  —  when  the 
glory  of  God  seemed  to  cover  me  in  its  stead.24 

What  touched  off  this  experience  was  Lee’s  discovery  of  “one  sin”  in  her  heart  — 
“this  was  malice  against  one  particular  individual  who  had  strove  deeply  to 
injure  me,  which  1  resented” — and  her  decision  to  give  up  her  right  to  this 
resentment.  “At  this  discovery,  I  said.  Lord  I  forgive  every  creature.”25  Lee  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  individual  she  hated  was  white  or  black.  But  her 
account  does  suggest  that  she  waited  until  she  was  in  the  relative  safety  of 
communion  with  her  own  people  before  allowing  herself  to  be  stripped  of  the 
defensive  armor  of  anger.  Previously,  when  she  had  attended  a  white  Methodist 
church  in  Philadelphia  for  several  months,  she  had  felt  “a  wall  between  [her] 
and  a  communion  with  that  people.”  But  when  hearing  Richard  Allen,  the 
former  slave  who  was  founder  of  African  Methodism,  preach  for  the  first  time 
to  a  black  congregation,  she  knew  that  “this  [was]  the  people  to  which  [her] 
heart  [united],”  and  was  converted. 

Conversion  and  sanctification  experiences  also  helped  the  married  women 
face  and  act  on  their  dissatisfactions  with  marriage,  though  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
At  one  end  of  the  scale,  Rebecca  Jackson’s  sanctification  experience  included  a 
visionary  insight  into  the  fall  of  man,  which  brought  the  conviction  that  celibacy 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  of  holy  living.  After  sanctification  she  wrote,  “If  I 
had  all  the  earth,  I  would  give  it,  to  be  a  single  woman.  How  to  return  home  to 
my  husband  again  I  knowed  not.”26  She  did  in  fact  return  home.  But  once 
there,  she  undertook  a  regimen  of  ascetic  exercises:  fasting,  weeping,  and  sus¬ 
tained  prayer.  These,  it  seems,  helped  induce  the  visionary  and  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  by  which  she  came  increasingly  to  guide  her  waking  life.  At  the  same  time. 
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Jackson’s  “excesses,”  both  ecstatic  and  self-mortifying  behavior,  functioned  to 
convince  her  husband  that  her  body  was  no  longer  simply  a  natural  woman’s, 
his  wife’s,  to  which  he  had  a  sexual  claim  through  marriage.  Rather,  it  was  a 
vessel  or  consecrated  instrument  through  which  the  divine  will  expressed  itself. 
When  filled  with  divine  power,  she  could  be  literally  untouchable.27 

On  the  other  hand.  Smith  used  the  sanctification  experience  to  win  a  more 
limited  degree  of  emotional  autonomy  from  an  unhappy  marriage  and  physical 
independence  from  an  unkind  husband.  As  she  tells  it,  a  woman  friend  who 
had  experienced  sanctification  found  Smith  weeping  at  a  low  point  in  her  second 
marriage  and  confided  that  it  was  “sanctifying  grace”  that  had  enabled  her  to 
“endure”  her  own  husband’s  unkindness.28  But  Smith  found  her  husband’s  con¬ 
tinual  presence,  as  well  as  his  skeptical  and  rationalistic  attitude  toward  sancti¬ 
fication,  to  be  positive  barriers  to  her  pursuit  of  the  experience  that  would  give 
her  power  to  endure.29  She  therefore  refused  to  accompany  him  when  he  re¬ 
located  a  second  time  because  of  employment.  In  the  emotional  space  provided 
by  his  absence  during  the  weekdays.  Smith  found  the  desired  second  blessing, 
which  allowed  her  to  stay  nominally  married,  though  virtually  separated,  for 
the  last  year  of  her  husband’s  life. 

Beyond  the  conversion  and  sanctification  experiences,  which  were  contacts 
with  divine  power  officially  sanctioned  by  Methodism,  the  autobiographers  also 
sought  and  recorded  a  wide  range  of  spiritual  gifts  and  visionary  experiences 
common  in  folk  religion.  These  were  also  exploited  as  sources  of  personal 
strength  and  vocational  skill.  They  included  prophetic  dreams,  waking  or  trance- 
state  visions;  guidance  in  one’s  movements  or  decision  making  by  audible  voices, 
external  or  internal,  or  by  randomly  selected  scriptural  passages;  telepathic 
experience;  gifts  of  healing  through  prayer;  and  even,  on  rare  occasions,  what 
Rebecca  Jackson  calls  “gifts  of  power”:  semimagical  interventions  in  threatening 
natural  or  human  events.30 

One  important  function  of  these  gifts  was  to  give  assurance  of  divine  protec¬ 
tion  against  physical  danger  from  natural  or  human  sources.  Elizabeth,  Jackson, 
Lee,  and  Smith  all  record  instances  in  their  itinerant  careers  when  they  felt 
threatened  by  potential  mob  violence,  arrest,  drowning,  or  savage  dogs.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  for  example,  was  nearly  arrested  for  opposing  slavery  in  the  prewar  South. 
In  the  1870s  Smith,  contemplating  attending  a  camp  meeting  in  the  South, 
feared  a  possible  Ku  Klux  Klan  attack.31  The  autobiographies  also  acknowledge 
the  miraculous  protection  provided  by  divine  intervention.  Jarena  Lee,  for  in¬ 
stance,  described  an  occasion  when  the  touch  of  an  invisible  hand  warned  her  of 
harm  ahead  on  the  road,  and  she  turned  back  from  her  journey.  Another  time, 
a  premonitory  impression  of  drowning  caused  her  to  change  her  plan  to  attend 
an  A  M  E  conference  in  Baltimore  and  go  instead  to  an  antislavery  convention  in 
New  York.  Joining  the  antislavery  society,  she  then  believed,  was  an  action  to 
which  the  “spirit  of  God”  guided  her.32  Rebecca  Jackson  gave  many  instances 
when  her  “gifts  of  foresight”  or  premonition  had  a  protective  effect.  Most 
notable  among  these  was  the  the  occasion  when  she  announced  to  her  husband. 
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after  six  years  of  conflict  over  her  right  to  a  celibate  life,  that  she  would  “serve 
him  no  longer.”  He 

sought  my  life  day  and  night.  And  if  1  had  not  had  the  gift  of  foresight  given 
to  me  at  the  beginning,  1  must  have  fell  in  death  by  his  hands.  ...  By 
obedience  to  the  light  that  was  revealed  in  my  soul ...  1  always  was  able  to 
know  what  he  was  agoing  to  do  before  he  did  himself.  ...  So  when  he  had 
tried  all  the  ways  that  was  in  his  power,  and  found  that  he  failed,  then  he 
came  out  and  confessed  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  asked  me  to  forgive 
him,  and  said,  “Now  Rebecca,  you  may  sleep  at  your  own  house,  I  will  trouble 
you  no  more.  Go  forth  and  do  the  will  of  God.”33 

For  a  woman  about  to  embark  on  a  career  as  a  preacher  and  controversialist, 
the  educational  function  of  visionary  and  spiritual  gifts  was  almost  as  important 
as  physical  protection.  As  Rebecca  Jackson  put  it  most  memorably,  “There  was 
no  mortal  that  I  could  go  to  and  gain  instruction,  so  it  pleased  God  in  His  love 
and  mercy  to  teach  me  in  dreams  and  visions  and  revelation  and  gifts.”34 
Jackson  herself  learned  to  read  through  prayer  as  a  middle-aged  adult,  after  her 
preacher-brother  failed  to  keep  a  promise  to  teach  her.35  She  also  described 
waking  out  of  a  dream  in  which  a  fatherly  instructor  had  shown  her  three 
books  and  promised  to  teach  her  to  read  them,  to  find  the  dream  figure  of  the 
instructor  still  there: 

And  then  1  awoke,  and  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  1  did  in  my  dream.  And  after 
that,  he  taught  me  daily.  And  when  I  would  be  reading  and  come  to  a  hard 
word,  I  sould  see  him  standing  by  my  side,  and  he  would  teach  me  the  word 
right.36 

Visionary  instruction  could  compensate  not  only  for  limited  literacy  or  access 
to  books  and  teachers  but  for  a  lack  of  physical  mobility  as  well.  Elizabeth 
touchingly  describes  a  kind  of  premonitory  preparation  for  her  later  itinerant 
career,  through  imagery  projected  on  the  screen  of  her  mind  when  she  was  still 
a  child: 

I  was  often  carried  to  distant  lands  and  shown  places  where  1  should  have  to 
travel  and  deliver  the  Lord’s  message.  Years  afterwards,  1  found  myself  visit¬ 
ing  those  towns  and  countries  that  I  had  seen  in  the  light  as  1  sat  home  at  my 
sewing — places  of  which  I  had  never  heard.37 

Contact  with  the  divine  through  visionary  and  other  supernatural  experience 
also  gave  the  woman  with  a  call  to  preach  confidence  that  she  would  be  assisted 
in  speaking  in  public  by  a  power  which  all  would  acknowledge  as  greater  than 
herself.  All  of  the  autobiographers  describe  being  literally  forced  to  speak  in 
public  by  the  promptings  of  the  spirit,  despite  their  personal  feelings  of  un¬ 
worthiness,  shame,  shyness,  and  anxiety  over  being  thought  forward  or  im¬ 
modest  by  their  neighbors,  family,  and  ministers.  Jarena  Lee,  for  example, 
emphasized  the  involuntary  nature  of  her  action  in  rising  one  day  during  a 
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church  service  at  Bethel,  when  the  regular  preacher  “seemed  to  have  lost  the 
spirit”:  “In  the  same  instant,  1  sprang,  as  by  altogether  supernatural  impulse,  to 
my  feet,  when  1  was  aided  from  above  to  give  an  exhortation  on  the  very  text 
which  my  brother  Williams  had  taken.”38 

Obedience  to  spiritual  guidance  helped  some  of  the  AM  E  women  find  courage 
not  only  to  speak  in  public  before  mixed-sex  crowds  but  also  to  confront  the 
greater  difficulties  of  speaking  before  white  and  racially  mixed  groups.39  Hos¬ 
tility  could  be  expected  from  women  and  men,  white  and  black,  and  the  need  to 
justify  one’s  course  of  action  was  very  great.  Amanda  Smith,  accused  by  some 
blacks  of  being  a  “white  folks’  nigger”  when  she  rose  to  prominence  in  the 
predominantly  white  Holiness  Camp  Meeting  circles  of  the  1870s,  continually 
tested  her  relation  to  the  divine,  to  make  sure  that  she  was  led  day  to  day  in  all 
her  decisions  by  the  will  of  God  rather  than  her  own.  As  an  “ex-washwoman,” 
she  needed  to  know  that  any  money  she  received  to  support  her  evangelical 
career  was  designated  as  hers  by  Providence.  This  conviction  spared  her  the 
need  to  feel  beholden  to  white  donors,  from  whom  much  of  the  money  for 
travel  expenses  came.40  Rebecca  Jackson,  who  also  spent  much  of  her  middle 
career  ministering  to  and  living  among  predominantly  white  Perfectionists  and 
Shakers,  recorded  in  her  autobiographical  narrative  an  early  dream  in  which 
she  made  griddlecakes  for  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  white  people.  She  inter¬ 
preted  this  dream  as  a  divine  ordination,  predicting  and  therefore  justifying  her 
nurturant  ministry  to  a  “strange  people.”41 

None  of  the  women  could  claim  the  formal  educational  requirements  for  the 
AME  ministry,  which  became  increasingly  stiff  as  the  century  wore  on.  This 
may  help  explain  why  they  stood  staunchly  on  the  claim  of  direct  inspiration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  primary,  if  not  the  only ,  credentials  that  ought  to  be 
required  for  spiritual  leadership.42  Elizabeth’s  experience  in  the  slave  state  of 
Virginia  showed  how  important  it  was  to  be  able  to  make  this  claim,  especially 
when  the  preaching  had  political  content  or  otherwise  threatened  the  civil  or 
religious  establishment: 

The  people  there  would  not  believe  that  a  colored  woman  could  preach.  And 
moreover,  as  she  had  no  learning,  they  strove  to  imprison  me  because  1  spoke 
against  slavery;  and  being  brought  up,  they  asked  by  what  authority  I  spoke? 
and  if  I  had  been  ordained?  I  answered,  not  by  the  commission  of  men’s 
hands:  if  the  Lord  had  ordained  me,  1  needed  nothing  better.43 

If  a  woman  was  to  base  her  claim  to  a  career  of  itinerant  preaching  on 
internal  experience,  “ordination”  by  the  Lord,  it  was  vital  that  she  be  firmly 
convinced  of  the  absolute  authenticity  both  of  her  spirit-inspiration  and  of  her 
call  to  preach.  All  the  autobiographers  record  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
divine  to  convince  them  of  their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  through  at  least  one, 
and  frequently  a  series  of,  dreams  and  visions.  Lee  saw  the  visionary  “form  and 
figure  of  a  pulpit,  with  a  Bible  lying  thereon,”  and  this  was  followed  by  a  dream 
in  which  she  “took  a  text  and  preached  in  [her]  sleep.”44  Smith  dreamed  of 
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preaching  to  multitudes,  a  dream  that  helped  her  pull  out  of  a  serious  illness 
right  after  her  first  marriage.  Just  before  beginning  her  itinerant  career,  after 
her  second  husband’s  death.  Smith  was  in  a  church  and  saw  a  star  in  the  shape 
of  a  tulip  over  the  pulpit,  “and  a  voice  distinctly  said  to  [her]  ‘Go  preach.’”45 

As  was  traditional  for  prophets  to  do,  these  women  shrank  from  the  call,  feel¬ 
ing  unworthy  and  afraid,  and  consequently  experienced  bouts  of  depression  and 
joylessness,  which  they  described  as  being  “under  a  cloud”  or  living  in  “dark¬ 
ness,”  until  finally,  almost  forcibly,  persuaded  by  a  culminating  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  to  accept  the  call.  After  Julia  Foote  refused  to  believe  she  could  preach,  her 
illness  actually  brought  on  the  trance  in  which  her  final,  imperative  visionary 
call  to  preach  was  received — and  this  in  turn  gave  her  the  courage  to  assert 
herself  against  a  scoffing,  skeptical  clergyman.46 

An  important  reason  for  hesitating  to  obey  the  internal  promptings  of  the 
divine  voice  immediately  was  the  possibility  of  satanic  deception.  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Smith  were  all  well  aware  that  some  supernatural  events,  some  internal 
voices,  were  not  of  divine  origin.  All  record  occasions  when  they  were  nearly  or 
actually  led  astray  by  believing  internal  suggestions  or  promptings  by  spirits 
other  than  the  “true  spirit  of  God.”47  The  issue  of  authenticity  of  voice  was  so 
important  to  Rebecca  Jackson  that  she  made  a  specific  pact  with  God  early  in 
her  career  to  follow  internal  guidance  unquestioningly,  in  return  for  the  ability 
to  distinguish  “His  spirit  from  all  others”  unerringly.48 

Having  confidence  that  the  voice  within  her  was  truly  divine,  a  woman  who 
answered  the  call  to  preach  by  spirit-inspiration  could  forcefully  assert  her  right 
to  a  meaningful  career  outside  of  the  domestic  circle  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  white  employer  as  well.  That  she  needed  to  be  forceful  is  indicated  in  the 
autobiographies  by  the  level  of  resistance  to  a  woman’s  ministry.  Opposition  to 
female  preaching  was  particularly  strong  from  some  clergymen  of  the  AME 
churches,  according  to  the  autobiographers.  Elizabeth  felt  “despised  on  account 
of  this  gracious  calling.  .  .  .  the  elders  came  out  with  indignation  for  [her] 
holding  meetings  contrary  to  discipline — being  a  woman.”49  Though  Jarena 
Lee  won  the  personal  support  of  Bishop  Richard  Allen  on  a  second  attempt, 
she  continued  to  be  challenged  and  harassed  during  her  itinerant  career  in  the 
1820s  and  1830s,  having  to  appeal  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  bishop  or 
the  conference  for  vindication.50  Rebecca  Jackson  bitterly  recorded  persecution 
in  the  mid- 1830s  by  three  AME  ministers  who  tried  to  stop  her  from  preaching 
and  said  she  “ought  not  to  live.”51  Julia  Foote  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Boston  AME  church  in  the  early  1840s  after  refusing  to  give  up  preaching  her 
“holiness  stuff.”52 

Even  as  late  as  1872,  Amanda  Smith,  assumed  to  be  an  advocate  of  women’s 
ordination  because  of  her  plain  Quaker-style  dress — which  also  seems  to  have 
been  an  indication  of  Holiness  affiliation — was  “frozen  out”  of  an  AME  general 
conference  by  clergy  opposed  to  women  preachers.53  Those  historical  records  of 
the  church  to  which  1  have  had  access  confirm  the  impression  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  of  repeated,  fierce,  and  ultimately  unresolved  conflict  throughout  the 
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century  over  the  right  of  women  to  exercise  religious  leadership  within  the 
organization,  either  as  lay,  licensed,  or  ordained  clergy.54 

The  autobiographies  suggest  many  reasons  why  some  of  the  male  AME  clergy 
strenuously  opposed  the  efforts  of  their  sisters  to  preach.  Some  clearly  feared  the 
schismatic  effect  of  the  charismatic  woman  preacher,  particularly  the  Holiness- 
movement  affiliate  whose  doctrine  was  controversial.  Others  may  have  felt  per¬ 
sonally  threatened  by  the  spectacle  of  members  of  the  inferior  sex  ably  “aleading 
the  men,”  as  some  of  Rebecca  Jackson’s  opponents  apparently  did.55  But  for  the 
AME  national  leadership  from  the  1840s  onward,  two  fundamental  challenges 
seem  to  have  been  posed  by  the  women  preachers  beyond  the  considerable 
threat  to  male  authority  in  the  family  as  they  left  their  “appropriate  sphere  of 
labor.”56  In  the  first  place,  their  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  spirit-inspiration 
as  the  primary  qualification  for  spiritual  leadership  implicitly  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  hierarchical  episcopal  system  taken  over  nearly  unaltered  from 
Anglo-American  Methodism  and  also  conflicted  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  policy  decisions  being  made  by  the  church’s  national  leadership.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Daniel  Alexander  Payne,  the  AME  church  from  the  1840s  onward 
moved  to  increase  the  educational  qualifications  necessary  for  clerical  appoint¬ 
ments  at  all  levels.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  attempted  to  restrain  or 
eliminate  altogether  those  ecstatic  or  spirit-inspired  practices  from  informal 
Afro-American  religion  that  they  saw  as  “extravagant,”  “heathenish,”  and  mere 
“baptized  superstition.”57  Both  kinds  of  reform,  of  course,  made  it  more  difficult 
for  anyone  to  preach  solely  on  the  basis  of  spirit-inspiration  within  AME 
churches. 

The  second  challenge  of  the  women  preachers,  particularly  those  associated 
with  Holiness  doctrine  who  had  experienced  and  preached  sanctification,  was 
their  critique  of  the  increasing  sophistication  or  worldliness  of  the  churches. 
They  apparently  threatened  those  among  the  AME  membership  and  leadership 
who  were  better  educated,  more  fashionably  dressed,  took  pleasure  in  the  social 
functions  of  the  churches,  approved  of  “fairs  and  festivals,”  of  choral  and  even 
instrumental  music,  and  were  in  general  less  interested  in  living  a  life  centered 
wholly  on  religious  experiences  and  values.58 

Women  preachers  were  not  always  opposed  by  their  male  clerical  brothers. 
Jarena  Lee,  Julia  Foote,  and  Amanda  Smith,  in  fact,  received  important  aid  and 
support  at  various  times  in  their  careers  from  certain  AME  clergy  and  even  from 
some  bishops.59  The  support  of  other  like-minded  women,  however,  proved 
most  crucial  in  helping  them  make  the  initial  decision  to  undertake  a  religious 
life  and  in  providing  them  with  a  place  to  practice  the  necessary  speaking  skills. 
The  female  prayer  band,  often  formed  in  the  wake  of  a  Holiness  revival  by 
a  small  group  of  women,  was  a  smaller,  more  private  and  informal  religious 
association  than  the  class  meeting  run  by  the  Methodist  church.  The  practice  of 
alternating  leadership  in  these  bands,  which  met  weekly  in  one  of  the  member’s 
homes,  allowed  many  women  to  develop  skills  in  testimonial,  prayer  leading, 
and  exhortation.  They  help  explain  why  so  many  women  emerged  as  itinerant 
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preachers  out  of  Methodism — especially  Holiness  Methodism — over  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.60 

The  autobiographies  make  clear,  however,  that  these  groups  did  not  always 
provide  a  fully  satisfactory  fellowship  for  their  members.  Rebecca  Jackson,  for 
example,  detailed  some  jealous  feelings  among  the  women  in  her  Holiness  Cove¬ 
nant  meeting.  Similarly,  Amanda  Smith  referred  to  concealing  both  her  desire 
for  sanctification  and  her  longing  for  a  vision  of  Jesus  from  her  small  praying 
band  of  four  women,  “for  fear  they  might  say  something  to  deter  [her].”61  But 
these  problems  did  not  negate  the  fundamental  value  of  such  groups,  which  was 
spelled  out  by  Jarena  Lee  when  telling  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  separation 
from  her  band  in  Philadelphia  when  she  married:  “None  but  those  who  have 
been  in  sweet  fellowship  with  such  as  really  love  God,  and  have  together  drank 
bliss  and  happiness  from  the  same  fountain,  can  tell  how  dear  such  company 
is.”62 

In  addition  to  the  moral  support  of  such  “sweet  fellowship”  in  the  praying 
bands,  the  autobiographers  point  to  the  importance  of  individual  lay  women 
and  men  offering  their  own  homes  as  places  where  their  sisters  could  preach. 
Although  threatened  with  excommunication,  people  “opened  their  houses” 
when  the  churches  refused  them  space  or  when  the  woman  simply  could  not  yet 
risk  the  full  public  exposure  of  preaching  in  a  church,  as  happened  with  Jarena 
Lee  at  the  outset  of  her  career.  The  autobiographies  also  suggest  that  there  was 
an  admirable  sense  of  group  solidarity  among  the  women  themselves.  In  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  right  to  preach  through  spirit-inspiration  rather  than  education, 
they  were  also  necessarily  defending  the  right  of  any  other  woman  or  unlettered 
man  to  preach  who  had  the  appropriate  spiritual  experience.  Both  Lee  and 
Foote  argued  on  scriptural  grounds  that  women  and  poor  men  were  filled  with 
the  spirit  as  easily  as  anyone  else,  as  in  the  days  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
were  among  the  earliest  preachers.63  The  feeling  of  group  solidarity  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  approving  tone  in  which  Lee,  Foote,  and  Smith  wrote  as  they 
documented  the  accomplishments  of  other  sister  preachers.64 

Women  preachers  frequently  traveled  in  pairs,  probably  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  companionship.  Amanda  Smith  shed  further  light  on  this 
practice.  When  she  was  about  to  take  to  the  road  for  the  first  time  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  Satan  assailed  her  with  the  suggestion  that  if  she  were  to  go  alone, 
they  would  say  she  was  “going  to  look  for  a  husband,  like  others.”65  With  divine 
aid,  Smith  ultimately  overcame  this  fear  of  a  tarnished  reputation  and  often 
traveled  alone,  but  she  may  not  have  been  typical  in  doing  so.  Lee  frequently 
traveled  with  another  speaker;  and  Foote  and  Jackson  both  found  permanent 
female  companions  not  long  after  the  outset  of  their  itinerant  careers. 

Women’s  religious  friendships  often  involved  intense  emotional  attachments, 
which,  for  a  modern  reader  with  an  interest  in  lesbian  history,  may  seem  to  have 
undeniable  erotic  components,  despite  the  antisexual  nature  of  the  Methodist 
Holiness  ideology  to  which  the  women  subscribed.  This  was  probably  the  case 
with  Rebecca  Jackson,  who  revealed  her  feelings  for  her  lifelong  disciple  and 
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successor,  Rebecca  Perot,  in  several  dreams.66  Amanda  Smith’s  pain  at  falling 
out  with  her  “band  sister”  also  indicates  a  relationship  of  great  intensity,  but  one 
not  fully  enough  described  to  characterize  clearly: 

1  thought  it  would  kill  me,  but  I  see  now  what  it  meant.  God  was  to  separate 

me  unto  Himself,  and  1  must  be  weaned _ O,  how  I  was  wrapped  up  in  her. 

...  1  begged  the  Lord  to  cut  me  loose. . . .  O  what  a  dying  it  was!  It  seemed 
my  heart  was  bound  around  with  cords  and  to  let  go  would  take  my  life,  but  1 
cried,  “O,  Lord,  cut  me  loose,”  and  it  was  as  though  someone  snapped  with  a 
knife  the  cords  around  my  heart,  and  1  breathed  freely.67 

In  reading  these  autobiographies,  we  catch  glimpses  of  what  the  ministry  of  a 
woman  might  have  meant  to  the  other  women  who  heard  her  and  who  shared 
her  longing  for  a  holy,  unified,  and  serene  life  on  earth.  Jarena  Lee  recorded 
being  approached  on  many  occasions  by  other  women  who  felt  the  call  to 
preach,  but  were  unable  to  act  on  it.68  It  must  have  been  critical  for  them  to 
know  that  a  mere  woman  like  themselves  was  answering  the  call.  Elizabeth  told 
of  a  time  when  the  Spirit  directed  her  to  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  “in  one  of 
the  lowest  and  worst  streets  of  Baltimore,”  where  she  held  a  meeting,  “and  while 
[she]  was  speaking,  the  house  seemed  filled  with  light.”  When  the  watchmen 
came  to  break  up  the  meeting  because  the  neighbors  complained  of  the  “racket,” 
Elizabeth  responded  defiantly,  “A  good  racket  is  better  than  a  bad  racket.  How 
do  they  rest  when  the  ungodly  are  dancing  and  fiddling  till  midnight?  Why  are 
not  they  molested  by  the  watchmen?”  When  she  finished  her  harangue,  the 
watchman  “turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  begged  [her]  pardon, . . .  took  leave 
of  [her]  in  a  comely  manner  and  wished  [them]  success.”69  This  sort  of  power  to 
defend  oneself  and  one’s  peers  from  the  harassment  of  local  authorities  and  the 
scorn  of  the  rich  must  have  had  enormous  appeal  to  many  a  “poor  widow.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  revealing  comment  in  these  sources  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  woman’s  ministry  to  others  is  contained  in  Amanda  Smith’s  aside  to 
her  readers: 

Though  your  hands  are  employed  in  doing  your  daily  business,  it  is  no  bar  to 
the  soul’s  communion  with  Jesus.  Many  times  over  my  wash-tub  and  ironing 
table,  and  while  making  my  bed  and  sweeping  my  house  and  washing  my 
dishes,  I  have  had  some  of  the  richest  blessings.  .  .  .  How  many  mother’s 
hearts  I  have  cheered  when  1  told  them  that  the  blessing  of  sanctification  did 
not  mean  isolation  from  all  the  natural  and  legitimate  duties  of  life,  as  some 
seem  to  think.  Not  at  all.  It  means  God  in  you,  supplying  all  your  needs 
according  to  His  riches  in  glory.70 

For  those  women  who  did  not  themselves  aspire  to  an  itinerant  ministry,  but 
felt  the  very  same  vulnerabilities  and  sense  of  powerlessness  in  their  everyday 
lives  that  Smith  and  her  sister  preachers  had  felt,  this  was  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  visionary  and  spiritual  experience,  as  well  as  conversion  and  sancti¬ 
fication.  Put  this  way,  “God  in  you,  supplying  all  your  needs,”  it  hardly  seemed 
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as  threatening  a  message  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to  so  many  AME  clergymen. 
Yet  it  did  contain  the  radical  assertion,  repeated  through  many  religious  reform 
movements  in  Christian  history,  that  the  church — whether  considered  as  a 
physical  structure,  a  social  organization,  or  a  guardian  and  monopolizer  of 
theological  knowledge  and  inherited  religious  authority — was  unnecessary  to 
the  individual’s  salvation.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  a  believer  should  be 
able  to  release  and  experience  fully  the  power  and  wisdom — the  God — within 
her.  And  this  was  possible,  said  these  women,  no  matter  how  apparently  power¬ 
less  a  person  was  in  the  circumstances  of  her  external  life. 
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The  three  chapters  in  part  IV  discuss  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
American  women  consciously  engaged  in  expanding  women’s  roles  into  the 
public  sphere  and  articulating  a  feminist  ideology.  In  redefining  the  nature  and 
role  of  femininity,  some  reformers  drew  on  certain  elements  of  the  cult  of  true 
womanhood  to  attack  one  of  its  central  prescriptions — that  woman’s  appro¬ 
priate  sphere  was  in  the  home.  Others  drew  on  the  egalitarian  political  tradition 
of  the  American  revolution  to  reject  the  cult  of  true  womanhood  entirely.  The 
reformers  also  differed  in  their  attitude  toward  Christianity.  The  majority  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  crucial  force  in  elevating  woman’s  status,  while  an  iconoclast  like 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  considered  it  a  major  cause  of  female  oppression.  These 
intellectual  differences  meant  that  the  woman’s  movement  produced  a  sharp 
debate  among  feminists  as  well  as  political  and  ideological  conflict  with  those 
who  defended  the  status  quo. 

Gayle  Gullett  explores  the  attempt  of  clubwomen  in  San  Francisco  in  1913  to 
use  the  power  they  had  won  by  gaining  the  vote  in  California  in  1911  to  reform 
society  in  women’s  interests.  They  sought  to  organize  women  as  women  around 
women’s  issues.  Their  appeal  to  the  vision  of  women  as  the  moral  guardians 
and  housekeepers  of  society  was  remarkably  successful  in  their  first  organized 
political  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  ouster  of  a  judge  who  symbolized  their 
contention  that  the  judicial  system  denigrated  and  failed  to  protect  women. 
However,  when  the  middle-class  reformers  carried  the  politics  of  purity  into 
a  campaign  to  close  the  dance  halls  of  San  Francisco’s  Barbary  Coast,  they 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  dance  hall  girls.  These  working-class  women, 
who  supported  their  families  and  owned  their  own  homes,  articulated  a  very 
different  vision  of  womanhood,  far  more  concerned  with  economic  independ¬ 
ence  and  moral  autonomy  than  with  the  limited  role  of  women  as  guardians  of 
social  purity.  The  conflict  exposed  the  connection  between  class  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  femininity  articulated  in  the  cult  of  true  womanhood. 

Ellen  DuBois  explores  an  earlier  version  of  the  confrontation:  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton’s  conflict  with  women  in  the  organized  suffrage  movement.  Their  re¬ 
action  to  Stanton’s  Woman’s  Bible ,  published  in  the  1890s,  revealed  two  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  views  of  the  impact  of  Christianity  on  women  and  of  the 
role  of  the  state  in  creating  the  ideal  society.  Stanton  was  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  state  to  enforce  morality,  religious  principles, 
and  a  particular  life-style.  Women  active  in  the  social  purity.  Progressive,  and 
suffrage  movements  based  their  strategies  on  securing  state  action  to  implement 
social  reform.  DuBois  further  suggests  that  Stanton  envisioned  an  androgynous 
social  order  in  which  gender  had  ceased  to  function  as  a  fundamental  category 
of  thought  or  organization  and  each  adult  functioned  as  an  autonomous  indi¬ 
vidual.  Here  Stanton  departed  radically  from  the  mainstream  of  the  nineteenth- 
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century  woman’s  movement,  which  regarded  gender  as  both  a  necessary  and  a 
desirable  category  for  structuring  society. 

The  debate  between  a  religious  and  secular  view  of  society  also  forms  the  core 
of  Regina  Morantz’s  study  of  two  of  America’s  first  women  doctors,  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  and  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi.  Though  both  played  critical  roles  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  medical  profession  to  accommodate  female  physicians, 
they  argued  from  radically  opposed  views  of  the  nature  of  women.  Blackwell 
relied  on  her  deep  belief  in  women’s  moral  purity  and  special  capacities  as 
mothers  and  nurturers,  while  Jacobi  asserted  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
equality  with  men.  Jacobi  accepted  contemporary  medical  science  and  de¬ 
manded  that  women  be  judged  solely  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  contribute  to  it, 
while  Blackwell  subordinated  science  to  her  religious  and  ethical  definition  of 
health  and  refused  to  accept  medical  discoveries  that  contradicted  her  holistic 
moral  convictions  about  human  nature. 

Gullett,  DuBois,  and  Morantz  all  show  women  successfully  engaged  in  the 
process  of  creating  new  professional  and  political  structures  that  gave  them 
greater  power  and  autonomy.  At  the  same  time,  they  show  complex  relations 
among  women  even  when  they  were  working  toward  the  same  goal.  The  process 
of  building  new  structures  produced  dialogue  and  even  conflict  between  women 
because  of  their  different  class  positions  and  ideological  outlooks.  Although 
male-created  social  structures  and  hierarchies  constrained  and  oppressed  all 
women,  these  differences  ensured  that  women  would  not  respond  to  their  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  same  way.  As  the  women’s  movement  matured,  therefore,  it  recog¬ 
nized  and  tried  to  benefit  from  the  constant  interplay  between  women’s  interests 
as  women  and  their  interests  as  members  of  particular  classes  or  social  strata.  It 
is  a  problem  that  still  confronts  and  challenges  American  feminism. 


12.  City  Mothers,  City  Daughters,  and  the 
Dance  Hall  Girls:  The  Limits  of  Female 
Political  Power  in  San  Francisco,  1913 

Gayle  Gullett 


California  women  won  the  vote  in  1911.  The  first  political  objective  of  the 
victorious  California  women’s  movement  was  to  abolish  the  “social  evil.”  The 
term  “social  evil”  referred  to  more  than  prostitution,  more  than  the  business  of 
commercial  vice;  instead,  the  term  referred  to  all  illicit  relations  between  the 
sexes.  “What  is  the  social  evil?”  asked  the  physician  Mary  Ritter  in  a  California 
clubwoman’s  journal.  She  replied,  “unchastity.”  The  campaign  against  social  evil 
was  an  attempt  by  women  to  create  a  moral  social  order  that  protected  their 
interests.  The  height  of  the  California  campaign  was  in  1913  and  its  geographi¬ 
cal  center  was  San  Francisco.  In  this  one  year  the  clubwomen  of  San  Francisco 
successfully  recalled  the  first  judge  of  the  city  because  the  women  were  incensed 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  in  particular,  and  the  court  system  in  general,  dis¬ 
pensed  justice  at  trials  of  rape  and  assault.  Essentially  the  same  coalition  of  club¬ 
women  also  collaborated  with  male  Progressives  in  an  attempt  to  close  the 
largest  segregated  vice  district  in  the  state,  the  Barbary  Coast.1 

California  women  quite  consciously  used  the  campaign  against  social  evil  to 
develop  women’s  political  power  and  to  vindicate  women’s  cultural  values. 
Activists  within  the  California  women’s  movement  chose  the  campaign  against 
social  evil  as  their  arena  because  they  perceived  society’s  sexual  mores  as  a 
threat  to  their  newly-gained  citizenship.  In  particular,  the  campaign  against 
social  evil  attacked  the  double  standard,  a  sexual  code  of  behavior  that  alleged 
illicit  heterosexual  activity  was  a  less  serious  offense  for  the  male  partner  of  the 
act  than  it  was  for  the  female  partner.  The  double  standard  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  men  have  property  in  women,  a  property  which  falls  in  value  when¬ 
ever  a  woman  has  sexual  relations  with  a  man  who  is  not  her  husband.  The 
double  standard  denies  that  a  woman’s  value  is  within  herself;  rather,  a  woman’s 
exchange  rate  is  determined  by  her  relations  to  men.2 

The  California  women’s  movement  believed  the  double  standard  undermined 
their  citizenship.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign  against  social  evil  was  to  advance 
a  single  standard  of  sexual  morality  that  judged  both  sexes  equal  and  equally. 
Katherine  Philips  Edson,  influential  clubwoman,  suffragist,  and  Progressive, 
was  very  active  in  the  campaign  against  the  social  evil  and  concisely  expressed 
its  objective.  She  observed  that  some  men  opposed  women’s  suffrage  because 
they  feared  “that  if  women  get  power  they  will  impose  on  men  the  same  stan- 
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dards  of  sexual  morality  that  men  have  imposed  on  women.”  Edson  concluded, 
“That  is  just  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do.”3 

Edson  described  herself  and  the  other  clubwomen  who  supported  the  single 
standard  as  middle-aged,  middle-class  women  who  were  going  to  become  “one 
of  the  very  important  forces  in  politics.”  The  clubwomen  who  supported  the 
single  standard  believed  that  chastity,  when  required  from  both  sexes,  prevented 
women  from  becoming  sexual  property;  therefore,  clubwomen  politically  pro¬ 
moted  the  single  standard  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  social  order  supportive  of 
all  women.  In  the  first  campaign  against  social  evil  in  San  Francisco,  the  recall 
of  Judge  Weller,  the  clubwomen  built  a  coalition  of  women  that  to  some  extent 
crossed  class  lines.  This  coalition  proclaimed  in  one  voice  its  belief  in  certain 
women’s  values.4 

In  the  second  campaign,  closing  the  dance  halls  in  the  Barbary  Coast,  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  alliance  of  clubwomen  could  not  build  a  united  women’s  coalition 
because  their  middle-class  values  were  at  sharp  odds  with  those  of  the  working- 
class  dancers.  Examining  these  two  campaigns  allows  us  to  see  the  interaction 
of  political  power,  gender,  and  class,  and  illuminates  the  priorities  and  motivat¬ 
ing  interests  of  these  West  Coast  women  as  well  as  those  of  other  women  during 
the  Progressive  Era. 

Of  all  the  incidents  associated  with  the  California  women’s  crusade  against 
social  evil,  that  which  received  more  national  attention  than  any  other  was  the 
campaign  to  recall  a  San  Francisco  police  court  judge,  Charles  L.  Weller.  In  the 
words  of  the  Woman’s  Journal  of  Boston:  “The  biggest  thing  ...  in  California 
since  women  obtained  the  suffrage  is  the  recall  of  Judge  Charles  L.  Weller.” 
The  campaign  commanded  attention  for  several  reasons.  The  recall  itself  was  a 
relatively  new  piece  of  progressive  legislation  in  California  and,  in  fact,  Weller 
was  the  first  judge  to  be  recalled  in  San  Francisco.  Also,  then  as  now,  success¬ 
fully  recalling  a  judge  is  a  particularly  difficult  political  achievement.  Finally, 
this  recall  was  especially  noteworthy  because  it  was  a  women’s  campaign.  The 
California  Outlook ,  the  state’s  Progressive  journal,  observed  that  it  was  women 
who  initiated  the  recall  movement,  who  raised  the  funds  to  support  it,  and  who 
voted  for  it.5 

The  recall  movement  was  sparked  by  a  rather  typical  incident.  Judge  Weller 
reduced  the  bail  of  Albert  Hendricks,  who  was  charged  with  assaulting  a  young 
girl  in  the  Oceanside  district  of  San  Francisco.  Hendricks  escaped  bail  and  fled 
town  before  the  trial.  Unfortunately  for  the  judge,  however,  the  women  of 
Oceanside  had  been  angered  for  some  time,  both  by  the  large  number  of  girls 
and  women  who  were  being  accosted  in  their  district  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
San  Francisco  judicial  system  to  punish  the  offenders.  Hendricks,  in  fact,  had 
been  accused  of  a  similar  crime  before,  but  the  case  had  been  dismissed.  The 
women  were  especially  incensed  that  he  had  been  given  a  reduced  bail  on  the 
second  case,  allowing  him  to  escape,  because  this  time  there  were  witnesses  who 
could  testify  against  him.  The  Oceanside  Women’s  Club  called  a  mass  protest 
meeting  and  from  this  meeting  grew  the  1913  recall  movement.6 
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At  the  mass  meeting  the  women  formed  the  Women’s  Recall  League,  an 
umbrella  organization  that  directed  the  campaign.  Women  could  join  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  endorse  the  league  through  their  organizations.  The  Oceanside  Women’s 
Club,  which  started  the  campaign,  was  an  affluent  suburban  club,  and  the 
organizations  that  subsequently  aided  the  Recall  League  were  also  middle-class. 
Although  the  Oceanside  club  had  little  political  expertise,  the  first  women’s 
organizations  to  join  the  effort  could  offer  support.  These  included  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Women’s  Political  League,  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Club,  and  the 
California  Club.  The  Anthony  Club  was  the  state’s  oldest  suffrage  club  in  exist¬ 
ence  when  the  franchise  amendment  passed  in  1911.  Most  of  the  club’s  members 
were  older  women  who  had  pioneered  in  the  California  suffrage  movement. 
The  California  Club  had  an  equally  distinguished  career.  Suffragists  organized 
that  club  in  1896  after  the  defeat  of  the  state’s  first  suffrage  amendment  in  order 
to  work  indirectly  for  the  vote.  The  club,  whose  membership  included  many  of 
San  Francisco’s  social  elites,  achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  progressive  politi¬ 
cal  achievements,  both  in  city  affairs  and  state  legislation.  The  San  Francisco 
Center  of  the  California  Civic  League  (CCL)  delayed  its  endorsement  of  the 
recall  movement  until  it  had  polled  its  members,  who  voted  176  to  34  in  favor  of 
endorsement.  Before  the  191 1  suffrage  victory,  the  CCL  was  the  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League,  and  it  later  became  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  suffra¬ 
gists  and  civic  activists  who  endorsed  the  recall  were  politically  experienced, 
accustomed  to  working  with  one  another,  and  skilled  in  building  political  coali¬ 
tions.  The  recall  movement  quickly  became  their  movement.7 

The  activities  of  the  campaign  were  divided  into  three  parts:  the  collection 
of  petitions,  coalition  building,  and  the  outreach  effort.  To  recall  a  judge,  the 
women  needed  to  collect  only  seven  thousand  signatures;  however,  they  ga¬ 
thered  almost  twice  this  number  in  a  conscious  effort  to  educate  the  public, 
particularly  women,  regarding  the  campaign.  For  women  the  education  was 
extensive,  for  not  only  were  they  asked  to  sign  the  petition,  a  political  act,  but 
they  were  urged  at  the  same  time  to  register  to  vote.  The  clubwomen  also 
sought  to  build  a  broad  coalition  of  organizations  to  support  the  recall.  Speakers 
from  the  Recall  League  were  sent  to  a  variety  of  women’s  organizations  and,  in 
return,  the  recall  was  endorsed  by  such  groups  as  Mothers’  Clubs,  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Churches  lent  their  support  and  “recall  sermons”  were  given  from  various  pul¬ 
pits  in  the  city.  An  effort  was  made  to  gain  working-class  support.  Labor  leaders 
were  invited  to  speak  at  the  mass  meetings  of  the  Recall  League  and  speakers 
from  the  league  were  sent  to  working-class  districts,  where  the  press  reported 
they  were  warmly  received.  Finally,  the  Recall  League  made  a  herculean  effort 
to  reach  the  public,  holding  three  citywide  mass  meetings  over  a  four-month 
period,  each  of  which  attracted,  on  the  average,  about  a  thousand  people.  The 
league  also  conducted  four  to  five  smaller  meetings  every  week.8 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  political  forecasters  did  not  expect  the  Women’s 
Recall  League  to  win.  However,  the  women  did  win,  although  it  was  a  close 
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election,  with  Weller  recalled  by  a  majority  of  only  815  votes.  Furthermore,  the 
women  nominated  and  elected  Weller’s  successor,  attorney  Wiley  F.  Crist.  Crist 
pledged  to  use  his  office  to  suppress  “this  rapidly  increasing  menace  to  woman¬ 
hood.”  “Social  Evil  To  Be  Weller  Fight  Issue”  was  a  headline  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  when  Crist  announced  his  campaign.  The  league’s  victory  came 
as  a  surprise,  speculated  the  Fresno  Republican ,  because  the  election  “judge¬ 
ments  were  based  on  old  standards,  when  women  weren’t  considered.”  The 
victory  of  the  recall  movement  was  “of  supreme  significance”  declared  Mary 
Gibson,  historian  of  the  California  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  because  it 
“emphasize[d]  the  power  of  organization.”9 

An  equally  significant  aspect  of  the  recall  campaign  was  that  women  had 
organized  politically  on  a  women’s  issue.  Charles  Weller  continually  expressed 
surprise  that  the  recall  was  started  at  all,  stating  that  he  had  “done  nothing 
wrong”  by  reducing  the  bail  bond  of  Albert  Hendricks,  a  practice  that  Weller 
asserted  was  followed  “for  many  years  by  every  judge.”  The  Women’s  Recall 
League  argued  that  this  was  exactly  what  they  were  campaigning  for,  not  for 
Weller’s  recall,  but  for  reform  of  the  court  system.  This  system,  charged  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner ,  “made  possible  the  destruction  of  women 
with  impunity.”  The  Recall  League,  organized  in  response  to  one  incident  in 
Judge  Weller’s  court,  discovered  that  while  his  court  provided  the  worst  ex¬ 
amples  of  injustice  in  cases  regarding  women’s  virtue,  the  entire  judicial  system 
was  corrupt  on  this  issue.  A  man  who  assaulted  or  raped  a  woman  was  seldom 
brought  to  trial,  if  tried,  rarely  convicted,  and  if  convicted,  rarely  punished.10 

To  dramatize  the  need  for  reform,  the  Women’s  Recall  League  charged,  first, 
that  Charles  Weller  “repeatedly  assigned  absurdly  small  bail”  to  men  charged 
with  assault  or  rape,  and,  second,  that  if  a  case  did  come  to  court,  Weller  was 
most  likely  to  dismiss  it.  Specifically,  the  women  stated  that  while  the  average 
bail  for  crimes  against  property  was  placed  by  Weller  at  $2,500,  the  average  bail 
assigned  him  in  rape  cases  was  $200,  ranging  from  $50  to  $500.  The  women 
also  claimed  that  of  the  fifteen  rape  cases  that  came  before  Weller  in  two  and 
one-half  years,  from  1909  to  1912,  eleven  were  dismissed.  Of  the  remaining  four 
cases,  three  defendants  forfeited  bail  and  fled,  and  only  one  went  before  the 
superior  court.11 

The  most  sensational  example  of  Weller’s  miscarriage  of  justice,  as  alleged 
by  the  Recall  League,  involved  a  fifteen-year-old  Mexican  girl,  Berta  Rocha, 
abandoned  in  San  Francisco.  Two  Mexican  men,  who  managed  a  restaurant, 
found  her,  raped  her,  and  then  gave  her  to  a  woman  customer  as  a  house 
servant.  The  woman,  a  “Mrs.  S. ,”  was  astonished  when  she  discovered  the  young 
girl  was  pregnant.  She  brought  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court, 
which  became  convinced  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  convict  the  men. 
The  men  were  subsequently  arrested,  but  in  October  1910  the  case  came  before 
Weller’s  court  and  they  were  assigned  bail  at  $250.  Then  began  what  the  Recall 
League  referred  to  as  “the  public  torture”  of  the  child.  She  was  forced  to  tell  her 
tragic  story  to  a  court  filled  only  with  men.  No  women  were  allowed  to  be 
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present,  including  Mrs.  S.,  who  protested  to  Judge  Weller  in  vain.  His  decision 
on  the  case  was  to  postpone  it,  in  fact,  to  postpone  it  several  times.  The  girl,  who 
was  now  “far  advanced  in  pregnancy,”  had  to  repeat  her  testimony  to  the  court 
again  and  again.  She  missed  only  one  day  of  the  demanding  court  schedule,  the 
day  she  gave  birth.  On  that  day  Weller  dismissed  the  case  for  “lack  of  evidence.” 
According  to  the  league,  the  girl’s  life  was  “ruined”:  she  became  withdrawn, 
“timid  and  fearful.”  The  Recall  League  ended  their  recounting  of  the  episode 
with  an  appeal  to  the  “mothers  and  fathers  of  San  Francisco,”  warning  them 
that  “what  happened  to  little  Berta  might  happen  to  your  daughter”  if  she  is  ever 
deprived  of  her  parents’  protection.  At  least  one  newspaper  credited  this  story 
alone  with  winning  the  recall  because  “it  aroused  working  men  and  women”  to 
vote  against  Weller.12 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  recall  campaign,  however,  was  neither  to  recall  a 
judge  nor  even  to  provide  women  with  equal  rights  before  the  law.  The  principal 
objective  of  the  campaign  was  to  create  a  society  in  which  women  were  not 
sexual  property.  In  the  words  of  the  Woman’s  Bulletin ,  the  official  organ  of  the 
California  Civic  League,  “the  mistakes  of  women  and  girls  are  exploited  and 
commercialized  in  our  police  courts”;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  “beyond  the  power 
of  the  women  to  any  longer  stand  idly  by”  and  condone  the  action  of  the  courts. 
The  “root  of  evil”  within  these  courts,  according  to  the  Bulletin ,  was  that  women 
were  valued  as  less  than  property.  To  overcome  this  evil,  the  Women’s  Recall 
League,  the  “mothers  of  our  city,”  uprooted  the  weeds  of  injustice  and  immor¬ 
ality  that  the  city  fathers  had  allowed  to  grow.  In  place  of  these  weeds,  continued 
the  Bulletin ,  the  mothers  planted  “courts  of  justice  which  do  not  belie  their 
names  and  where  a  girl’s  virtue  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship.”13 

The  “city  mothers”  in  the  Recall  League  believed  they  were  waging  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  all  women,  but  it  was  not  a  campaign  of  equals.  Instead,  the  most 
popular  theme  of  the  recall  was  that  “city  mothers,”  affluent,  middle-aged  club¬ 
women,  were  protecting  the  “daughters”  of  the  city,  young,  unmarried  women 
of  all  classes.  Helen  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the  Oceanside  Women’s  Club 
and  organizer  of  the  first  meetings  that  called  for  Weller’s  recall,  said  the  move¬ 
ment  was  begun  by  the  “earnest  mothers  of  Oceanside”  who  “realize  they  must 
band  together  for  the  protection  of  their  own  daughters.”  We  intend,  promised 
Campbell,  “to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  mother  in  San  Francisco.”  In 
fact,  advertisements  for  the  first  mass  meetings  of  the  campaign  appealed  to  the 
“mothers  of  San  Francisco.”  A  statement  of  Isabel  Mason,  secretary  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Club  and  active  in  the  Recall  League,  expressed  the  unequal 
objectives  of  the  campaign:  “We  want  some  woman-made  laws  so  we  can  protect 
our  girls.”  According  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  league,  “daughters,”  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  required  the  protection  of  city  mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recall  did  receive  widespread  support.  Many  agreed  with  the  league  that,  at  the 
very  least,  women  ought  to  be  protected  from  coercive  sexuality  and  that  men 
who  engaged  in  such  behavior  ought  to  be  punished.14 
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The  recall  campaign  began  in  January  of  1913  and  ended  in  April  with  an 
election  victory.  In  the  second  half  of  1913,  many  San  Francisco  clubwomen 
turned  their  attention  from  reforming  the  court  system  to  closing  the  largest 
segregated  vice  district  in  the  state,  the  Barbary  Coast.  One  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  waterfront  district,  established  in  the  Gold  Rush  days,  had  been 
commercial  prostitution.  However,  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906,  the 
dynamic  new  attraction  that  brought  tourists  by  the  thousands  to  the  Barbary 
Coast  was  dancing.  Many  ragtime  dances,  which  so  scandalized  the  pre -World 
War  1  nation,  originated  in  the  dance  halls  of  the  Barbary  Coast:  the  turkey 
trot,  the  bunny  hug,  the  Texas  Tommy.  For  the  first  time,  upper-class  tourists 
flocked  to  the  coast,  crowded  themselves  into  the  “slummers’  balconies”  of  the 
dancing  resorts,  and  gaped  at  what  they  believed  to  be  a  true  glimpse  of  under¬ 
world  decadence.15 

Many  Progressives,  male  and  female,  were  appalled  not  only  by  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  that  continued  in  the  Barbary  Coast  but  also  by  the  dance  halls  and  even 
by  the  dances.  The  California  Outlook ,  the  state’s  progressive  journal,  described 
the  dance  halls  as  an  “elaborate  and  poisonous  system  of  commercialized  vice,” 
a  system  drawing  “in  a  steady  line  of  young  girls  at  one  door  and  sending  out  of 
stream  of  ruined  lives  at  the  other.”  The  Outlook  believed  a  young  woman 
would  succumb  to  the  combination  of  drink,  bright  lights,  and  the  “wild  and 
primitive  sensualism  of  ragtime.”  As  one  reformer  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Commission,  the  liquor,  dancing,  and  undue  familiarity 
created  an  atmosphere  in  the  resorts  of  the  Barbary  Coast  that  “tended  to 
create  vice,”  and  these  places  therefore  “should  be  suppressed.” 16 

San  Francisco’s  civic  leaders  and  reformers  began  seriously  considering  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Barbary  Coast  dancing  after  1910.  Businessmen  started  to  believe 
that  the  coast  hampered  profits  in  other  areas  of  the  city.  Moreover,  beginning 
in  1911,  the  coast  faced  a  new,  progressive  city  administration,  which  viewed  the 
coast  with  an  attitude  that  ranged  from  “unfriendly”  to  “actively  hostile.”  Tenta¬ 
tive  steps  were  taken  in  1912  and  early  in  1913  to  curtail  activity  in  the  coast, 
such  as  preventing  women  from  participating  in  slumming  parties;  however,  the 
coast  retained  enough  political  power  to  prevent  these  correctives  from  being 
enforced.  In  September  1913  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  began  a  crusade  to 
close  the  coast,  a  crusade  endorsed  by  “many  churches,  and  practically  every 
civic  and  social  welfare  organization  of  importance  in  San  Francisco.”  Ten  days 
later,  the  police  commission  issued  a  resolution  that  closed  the  coast.1' 

San  Francisco’s  women’s  clubs,  especially  those  that  were  previously  involved 
in  the  recall  campaign,  played  an  active  part  in  the  crusade  against  the  Barbary 
Coast.  The  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  CCL  was  one  of  the  key  organizations 
that  wrote  and  lobbied  for  the  resolution  that  closed  the  coast.  Other  clubs 
active  in  the  recall  also  lobbied  the  police  commission,  such  as  the  Oceanside 
Women’s  Club  and  the  Woman’s  Political  League.  After  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  began  its  campaign  against  the  coast,  the  remaining  women’s  clubs 
in  the  city  formed  an  unprecedented  united  front  againt  vice,  despite  their  di- 
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verse  reform  interests.  Finally,  when  the  dancing  was  over  in  the  coast,  both  the 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Commission,  Theodore  Roche,  and  the 
dance  hall  girls  themselves  credited  the  women’s  clubs  with  pushing  the  young 
women  out  of  their  jobs.  A  representative  of  the  CCL,  interviewing  the  dancers 
for  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  league,  had  to  emphasize  that  she  was  not  a 
clubwoman  to  gain  their  confidence,  for  “they  blamed  the  clubwomen  for  the 
closing  of  the  coast  and  bitterly  resented  it.” 18 

Closing  the  dance  halls,  or  at  the  very  least  regulating  them,  was  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  progressive  women.  Most  social  evil  reformers  believed  that 
the  dance  hall,  along  with  the  brothel  and  the  saloon,  formed  an  unholy  trinity, 
an  indivisible  source  of  corruption.  Nevertheless,  women  reformers  denounced 
dance  halls  for  reasons  of  their  own,  the  same  reasons  that  led  them  to  recall 
Judge  Weller.  The  recall  movement,  according  to  Helen  Todd,  women’s  activist, 
“means  the  voice  of  the  women  speaking  for  the  conservation  of  the  young  girls 
of  the  city.”  The  campaign  to  close  the  Barbary  Coast  was  also  an  effort  to 
conserve  young  women.  San  Francisco  clubwomen  did  not  believe  the  dancers 
were  necessarily  prostitutes,  and  prostitution,  in  fact,  was  largely  an  after-hours, 
discretionary  means  of  employment  in  the  coast  after  1906.  But  the  clubwomen 
did  believe,  in  the  words  of  Mary  Fairbrother,  chair  of  the  Aggregated  Clubs  of 
San  Francisco,  that  many  dance  hall  girls  were  “on  their  way  to  that  horrible 
life  and  we,”  she  concluded,  “wish  to  help  them  to  better  things.” 19 

Clubwomen  also  campaigned  against  the  Barbary  Coast  because  they  per¬ 
ceived  an  attack  upon  it  as  an  attack  on  the  double  standard.  Mrs.  Mark 
Neuman,  past  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  believed  the  coast 
was  “a  plague  spot  in  our  city”  and  that  cleaning  this  spot  was  the  “first  step” 
toward  recognizing  “that  the  double  standard  of  morals  which  the  world  has 
tolerated  is  no  longer  recognized  or  necessary.”  A  cartoon  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  illustrated  why  clubwomen  saw  the  coast  as  a  symbol  for  the  double 
standard.  The  cartoon,  a  spoof  of  the  new  dancing  resorts  in  the  coast,  portrayed 
two  men  in  the  Stone  Age  discussing  a  cabaret  restaurant  that  featured  a  dance 
called  the  “Dinasaurus  Trot.”  Inside  the  cabaret  attractive  young  women  draped 
themselves  on  the  rocks  and  sat  on  the  edges  of  the  tables.  “Let’s  go,”  exclaimed 
one  man  to  the  other.  “1  told  my  wife  I  had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  geological 
society.  Har!  Har!”Thus,  in  denouncing  the  dance  halls,  clubwomen  denounced 
an  institution  “which  stood  for  social  and  sexual  privileges”  of  men,  the  “pri¬ 
vilege”  to  use  women.20 

Finally,  clubwomen  campaigned  to  close  the  coast  in  order  to  establish  a 
moral  social  order,  which  the  clubwomen  believed  would  benefit  women.  Male 
Progressives  held  similar  views;  for  example,  Chester  Rowell,  an  influential 
California  Progressive,  argued  that  unless  the  Barbary  Coast  were  closed,  San 
Francisco  could  not  have  “a  proper  standard  of  public  morals.”  San  Francisco 
Progressives,  male  and  female,  also  believed  that  such  a  standard  of  morals 
would  advance  their  city  economically,  not  an  inconsiderable  matter  to  this 
group  of  middle-class,  regional  boosters.  But  most  important,  the  reformers 
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perceived  the  social  evil  as  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic:  disruptive,  dangerous, 
and  deadly  to  the  moral  order  that  justified  middle-class  respectability.21 

The  boosterism  in  the  California  crusade  against  the  social  evil  is  very  evident 
in  the  appeal  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner ,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  to  close  the 
Barbary  Coast.  The  appeal  was  made  at  a  time  when  San  Francisco  was  anxious 
about  her  future  position  as  the  trading  center  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  “Make  San 
Francisco  a  clean  city  for  clean  people,”  pleaded  the  Examiner ,  because  “more 
clean  people  means  more  clean  business.”  The  Examiner  commented,  not  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  the  movement  to  close  red-light  districts  was  now  prominent 
nationally  and  that  cities  would  not  prosper  that  did  not  “ally  themselves  heart 
and  soul  with  the  new  order  and  the  better  conscience  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.”  Aside  from  the  issue  of  conscience,  the  Examiner  stated  that  commercial 
vice  lessened  the  profits  of  legitimate  business.  The  Examiner  was  aware,  of 
course,  that  many  prominent  San  Francisco  businessmen  reaped  tremendous 
profits  from  commercial  vice.  But  the  purpose  of  the  newspaper’s  campaign  to 
close  the  Barbary  Coast  can  be  surmised  by  the  paper’s  statement  that  those 
tourists  and  immigrants  who  were  attracted  by  vice  were  not  as  desirable  as  the 
“right  sort  of  people,”  who  were  repelled  by  San  Francisco’s  segregated  vice 
district.  Franklin  Hichborn,  an  active  California  Progressive,  echoed  these  senti¬ 
ments  when  he  warned  that  “creatures  of  the  underworld”  from  all  over  the 
nation  would  descend  upon  San  Francisco  during  the  1915  Exposition  unless 
the  city  abolished  the  vice  found  within  its  boundaries.22 

The  clubwomen,  who  supported  the  Examiner’s  campaign  to  close  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coast,  based  their  support  on  the  belief  that  social  evil  was  unprofitable; 
pernicious,  especially  for  women;  and  capable  of  destroying  the  entire  social 
order.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Thompson,  chair  of  the  civics  department  of  the  Kalon  Club, 
believed  that  a  city  that  allowed  the  Barbary  Coast  was  like  “a  shameless  crimi¬ 
nal,  something  to  incite  disgust.”  “It  does  not  pay  San  Francisco  to  pride  itself 
upon  its  filthiness  and  its  foul  places,”  warned  Mrs.  L.  M.  Culver,  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Civic  League.  “The  word  must  go  forth,”  she 
continued,  “that  this  is  a  city  of  homes,  a  city  fit  for  homes  if  San  Francisco  is 
to  take  its  destined  place  among  the  cities  of  the  world.”  Finally,  Mrs.  Austin 
Sperry,  pioneer  suffragist  in  California  and  president  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Club,  declared  she  favored  a  plan  to  “make  San  Francisco  a  clean  city  for 
clean  people”  because  “better  surroundings  and  clean  living  combine  for  better 
citizenship.”23 

Jane  Addams,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  McClure’s  that  were  published  in  1912 
as  a  book,  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil ,  best  expressed  the  beliefs 
held  by  these  reformers  when  she  stated  that  prostitution  meant  not  only  a  loss 
of  resources  but  also  a  threat  to  “the  welfare  and  the  orderly  existence  of  society 
itself.”  The  progressive  solution  to  this  problem  Addams  called  “social  control.” 
She  defined  social  control  as  “that  steadily  increasing  function  of  the  state  by 
which  it  seeks  to  protect  its  workers  from  their  own  weakness  and  degradation.” 
By  exercising  social  control,  a  society  could  produce  a  work  force  that  would 
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not  squander  its  physical  health,  nor  lose  its  ability  for  self-control  in  the  market 
place,  nor  its  belief  in  the  final  reward  for  delayed  gratification.24 

An  excellent  example  of  women’s  efforts  for  social  control  is  the  attempt  by 
San  Francisco  clubwomen  to  regulate  the  dances  within  the  city.  The  club¬ 
women  did  not  condemn  dancing  or  all  dance  halls;  rather,  the  clubwomen 
agreed  that  dance  halls  were  “actually  necessities  of  the  young  workers.”  Several 
women’s  organizations,  such  as  the  Outdoor  Club  of  San  Francisco,  sponsored 
dances  for  working-class  youths.  The  women  agreed  that  these  dances  must  be 
“decently  conducted,”  with  drinking  prohibited  and  “proper  protection”  pro¬ 
vided  for  young  women.  One  club  interpreted  this  as  meaning  that  supervisors 
at  the  dance  must  formally  introduce  young  couples  so  that  no  one  danced  with 
a  stranger.  Furthermore,  the  dancing  had  to  be  “wholesome  and  uplifting.” 
Clubwomen  were  urged  to  “standardize  dancing,”  that  is,  to  exclude  from  their 
sponsored  dances  all  of  the  new,  popular  ragtime  dances  performed  in  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coast.  Obviously,  San  Francisco  clubwomen  agreed  with  Jane  Addams 
that  workers  needed  protection  “from  their  own  weakness  and  degradation.”25 

When  the  clubwomen  shut  down  the  dance  halls,  they  were  confronted  with 
the  dilemma  of  the  dance  hall  girls.  The  president  of  the  police  commission, 
Theodore  Roche,  stated  that  these  dancing  girls  were  “not  women  of  the  under¬ 
world  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term.”  They  have  parents  and  children 
to  support,  he  continued,  and  now  that  they  have  lost  their  means  of  employ¬ 
ment,  they  may  “be  driven  into  a  life  of  ignominy  and  wretchedness.”  He  said 
he  personally  believed  “that  the  clubwomen  and  others  who  insisted  on  the 
wiping  out  of  the  dance  halls”  should  now  aid  dancing  girls  in  finding  legitimate 
employment.26 

Roche’s  personal  feelings  and  the  public  announcement  of  them  caused  an 
uproar  among  some  of  the  women’s  organizations  of  San  Francisco.  Those 
women  closely  associated  with  reforming  the  criminal  justice  system,  such  as 
Elizabeth  Gerberding,  of  the  Women’s  League  of  Justice,  and  Mary  Bell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Juvenile  Protection  Association,  were  quite  adamant  that  the 
clubwomen  had  no  responsibility  for  those  girls,  who  were,  they  said,  the  victims 
of  progress.  Many  male  reformers  agreed.  For  example,  Chester  Rowell  believed 
that  “if  we  are  going  to  worry  about  unemployment,  the  place  to  begin  is  the 
problem  of  the  unemployment  of  the  honest,  the  useful  and  the  underpaid, 
rather  than  of  vicious  and  overpaid  predatory  parasites”  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 
Both  Gerberding  and  Bell  believed  actions  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
dancers,  but  the  clubwomen  also  agreed  that  the  dancers,  in  Gerberding ’s  words, 
were  unlikely  to  “be  made  self-supporting  and  self  reliant.”  The  clubwomen 
recommended  “custodial  care”  for  the  previously  employed  dancers,  although 
Mindora  Berry  Goodwin,  founder  of  the  Rockhurst  Center  for  Homeless  Girls, 
believed  the  young  dancers  would  reject  institutional  care,  as  they  “would  rather 
strike  out  independently  to  go  as  they  pleased.”27 

But  there  were  women’s  organizations  that  did  respond  to  Commissioner 
Roche’s  challenge,  organizations  that  believed  they  were  responsible  for  the 
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dancers’  plight  and  capable  of  solving  it.  The  Aggregated  Clubs  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  an  organization  composed  of  the  civic  clubs  that  campaigned  for  the 
recall,  as  well  as  such  organizations  as  the  Mothers’  Congress  and  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  Congregation  Sherith  Israel,  held  a  benefit  play  for  the  dance  hall 
girls.  The  women’s  club  that  provided  the  most  extensive  services,  however,  was 
the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Civic  League.  The  center  established  an  em¬ 
ployment  bureau,  staffed  it  with  social  workers,  and  secured  a  listing  of  positions 
open  to  the  dancing  girls.28 

The  clubwomen  who  offered  aid  to  the  dance  hall  girls  based  their  action  on  a 
set  of  shared  assumptions.  They  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  dance 
halls  in  order  to  protect  the  city  from  moral  corruption.  They  also  believed  that 
the  dance  hall  girls  themselves,  whom  they  always  referred  to  as  “girls,”  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  both  their  age  and  class,  were  not  the  source  of  this  corruption;  rather, 
the  girls  were  perceived  by  the  clubwomen  as  victims  of  male  manipulation  and 
exploitation.  The  clubwomen  intended  to  rescue  the  girls  by  offering  them  “re¬ 
spectable”  employment.  An  implicit  condition  of  the  working  women’s  rescue 
was  that  they  reject  their  own  values  and  accept  the  sexual  mores  of  the  middle- 
class  clubwomen.29 

The  San  Francisco  Center  representatives  interviewed  nearly  two  hundred 
dance  hall  girls  but  the  great  majority  refused  all  offers  of  assistance.  (The  few 
who  did  accept  aid  were  older,  with  dependents,  and  usually  seriously  ill.)  The 
reasons  most  dance  hall  girls  refused  help  are  instructive  and  are  best  expressed 
in  an  unpublished  letter  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Center,  addressed  “To  the 
clubwomen  of  San  Francisco”  from  “A  dance  hall  girl.”  The  author  asserted 
that  the  dance  hall  girls  were  not  immoral;  instead,  they  were  attractive,  well- 
educated  young  women  who  had  an  income  greater  than  the  average  business 
man.  Furthermore,  they  were  using  their  income  to  support  their  families  and 
purchase  homes  of  their  own.  The  author  of  the  letter  was  certain  that  dancing 
women  would  accept  other  employment  if  it  provided  “a  living  wage,”  that  is,  an 
income  that  was  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  meet  their  family  obligations 
and  to  continue  their  home  ownership.30 

Other  dance  hall  girls  rejected  the  offers  of  assistance  because  they  valued  the 
independence  of  their  work.  Their  duties  were  to  dance  and  drink  with  the 
customers  and  to  appear  as  chorus  girls  in  the  vaudeville  shows.  They  told  the 
social  workers  sent  to  interview  them  that  they  enjoyed  “not  being  under  a 
boss.”  Thus,  the  dance  hall  girls  valued  their  employment  on  the  Barbary  Coast 
because  it  offered  them  greater  financial  rewards  and  job  satisfaction  than  they 
could  find  in  other  “women’s”  jobs.  But  the  clubwomen  did  not  understand  this; 
instead,  a  woman  social  worker  sent  by  the  center  to  the  dance  halls  responded 
to  the  girls  by  saying,  “Poor  deluded  creatures,  their  mentality  is  so  stunted 
with  sensuality,  drink  and  sin,  they  do  not  realize  the  awful  bondage  they  are 
subject  to.”  They  were  so  deluded,  the  clubwomen  thought,  that  they  rejected 
the  employment  opportunities  offered  to  them  by  the  women’s  associations:  in 
factories,  in  department  stores,  and  in  domestic  service.  What  these  opportuni- 
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ties  offered  were  long  hours,  hard  work,  close  supervision,  and  abysmally  low 
pay.  But  restructuring  the  job  market  was  not  an  issue  for  the  clubwomen.31 

The  specific  response  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Civic  League  to  the 
anonymous  letter  from  a  “dance  hall  girl”  is  unknown.  However,  the  form  letter 
sent  by  the  league  to  the  dancers  began  “My  dear  Miss”  and  was  filled  with 
offers  of  maternal  aid:  employment  positions,  homes  for  resting  and  planning 
one’s  future,  and  guidance  counseling.  The  letter  concluded,  however,  that  offers 
of  aid  were  for  “girls  who  really  feel  tired  and  discouraged  with  their  past  life.” 
The  dancers  could  benefit  from  the  maternalism  of  the  clubs  only  if  they  relin¬ 
quished  their  own  values  and  independence.32 

California  clubwomen  truly  believed  the  campaign  to  close  the  Barbary  Coast 
benefited  women  and  society  as  much  as  the  recall  campaign.  Both  campaigns 
against  social  evil  were  predicated  on  a  feminist  desire  to  build  a  new  social 
order  in  which  women  were  not  sexual  property.  In  the  recall  campaign,  women 
of  different  classes,  “mothers”  and  “daughters  "formed  a  united  front  that  made 
a  powerful  political  statement:  women  were  citizens  who  would  publicly  shape 
community  standards.  But  in  the  campaign  to  close  the  Barbary  Coast,  club¬ 
women  were  confronted  with  an  ironical  predicament:  dance  hall  women  re¬ 
jected  the  clubwomen’s  values  and  chose  a  course  of  action  that  the  clubwomen 
believed  was  detrimental  to  the  dancers  as  individuals  and  to  women  as  a  group. 
This  predicament,  which  confronts  the  women’s  movement  of  today,  involved 
choosing  whose  values  would  be  implemented  to  build  a  social  order  equally 
supportive  of  all  women.  The  inability  to  resolve  this  conflict,  fundamentally  an 
issue  of  power,  limited  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  women’s  movement  and, 
most  important,  restricted  the  ability  of  the  movement  to  create  a  new  social 
structure  based  on  women’s  values. 


13.  The  Limitations  of  Sisterhood:  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Division  in  the  American 
Suffrage  Movement,  1875-1902 


Ellen  DuBois 


In  the  1850s  and  1860s,  divisive  political  conflict  characterized  most  efforts  of 
American  feminists,  but  by  the  mid- 1870s  and  on  through  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  these  conflicts  had  lessened.  During  the  Gilded  Age,  politically  active 
women  made  a  strong  commitment  to  consolidation.  Ideologically,  women  em¬ 
phasized  their  similarities  rather  than  their  differences;  organizationally,  they 
emphasized  unity  over  division.  Women  of  the  period  tended  to  create  multi¬ 
issue,  all-inclusive,  and  nonideological  organizations  that,  at  least  theoretically, 
embraced  all  women  and  united  them  in  a  sisterhood  dedicated  to  the  elevation 
of  their  sex.  The  consolidation  of  women’s  reform  efforts  might  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Frances  Willard’s  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (WCTU)  in  1879  and  to  have  reached  maturity 
with  the  formation  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  and  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  both  in  the  late  1880s.1  By  this  time,  suffragists  partici¬ 
pated  enthusiastically  in  the  move  to  unite  women  politically,  consolidate  them 
organizationally,  and  harmonize  them  ideologically.  In  1890  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  which  had  divided  in  1869,  reunified  into  a  single  organization  that  fore¬ 
swore  all  political  distinctions  among  proponents  of  woman  suffrage  and  wel¬ 
comed  all  women,  whatever  their  differences,  to  work  for  “the  Cause.”2  Even 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  had  always  gloried  in  a  good  factional  fight,  embraced 
this  strategy.  She  displayed  an  excessive  reverence  for  harmony  in  fighting  for 
the  suffrage  and  avoided  any  issue  that  would  split  the  unity  she  was  intent  on 
building  around  the  demand  for  the  vote.3 

How  real  in  fact  was  the  harmony  and  consensus  that  seemed  to  predominate 
in  late  nineteenth-century  feminism?  Under  the  calm  surface  feminists  presented 
to  the  world,  there  is  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  conflict,  which  their 
belief  in  the  overriding  importance  of  unity  and  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
sisterhood  led  them  to  obscure  in  the  historical  record.  Here  1  wish  to  examine 
the  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  leading  feminist  dissident  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  The  quality  of  Stanton’s  thought  is  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  so  original  and  thought-provoking,  that  it  is  always  profitable  to  examine 
her  ideas  closely.  Moreover,  in  a  situation  in  which  she  had  to  fight  against  a 
stifling  ideological  consensus  to  get  a  hearing,  her  insights  and  criticism  were 
considerably  sharpened.  The  issues  that  divided  the  late  nineteenth-century 
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women’s  movement — religion,  sex,  and  family,  and  the  role  of  the  state  in 
women’s  liberation — are  critical  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of 
feminism.  We  can  gain  a  perspective  on  our  own  situation  by  considering  how 
feminists  differed  over  these  matters  and  how  the  relation  of  these  issues  to 
women’s  liberation  has  changed  over  the  last  eighty  years. 

Central  to  the  conflict  between  Stanton  and  other  leaders  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth-century  feminist  movement  were  differences  over  the  role  of  religion, 
especially  Christianity,  in  the  oppression  of  women.4  Stanton  had  been  a  mili¬ 
tant  anticleric  since  she  was  a  teenager,  when  exposure  to  secular  and  rationalist 
ideas  helped  her  to  recover  her  emotional  balance  after  an  evangelical  revival.5 
Politically,  she  was  much  more  influenced  by  secular  than  by  evangelical  radi¬ 
calism.  Encouraged  by  Lucretia  Mott,  she  read  Frances  Wright,  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  and  Tom  Paine.6  In  the  1840s  she  knew  of  and  was  influenced  by  the 
two  leading  secular  feminists  in  the  United  States,  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Ernestine  Rose.7  In  the  early  phases  of  her  career,  she  advocated  reforms  for 
women  that  these  two  had  championed  and  that  were  generally  associated  with 
secular  radicalism — the  liberalization  of  divorce  law  and  property  rights  for 
married  women.8  Even  Stanton’s  role  in  developing  the  demand  for  the  vote, 
and  the  emphasis  she  placed  on  politics,  is  most  comprehensible  when  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  militantly  secular  and  anti-evangelical  character  of  her  approach  to 
change,  and  her  preference,  throughout  her  career  as  a  leader  of  American 
feminism,  for  political  as  opposed  to  moral  reform. 

In  the  1860s  and  early  1870s,  Stanton’s  interest  in  religion  temporarily  abated 
— perhaps  because  she  concerned  herself  more  with  other  reforms,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  clergy  were  less  uniform  in  their  opposition  to  women’s  rights,  perhaps 
because  women  of  orthodox  religious  belief  were  drawing  closer  to  feminism.  In 
1878  Stanton’s  friend  and  political  comrade,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  held  a 
prayer  meeting  in  connection  with  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
convention  and  introduced  pro-Christian  resolutions  at  its  proceedings.  “I  did 
not  attend,”  Stanton  wrote  to  Anthony,  . .  as  Jehovah  has  never  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  suffrage  movement,  I  thought  I  would  stay  at  home  and  get 
ready  to  implore  the  [Congressional]  committee,  having  more  faith  in  their 
power  to  render  us  the  desired  aid.”9 

In  the  early  1880s,  however,  she  became  convinced  once  again  that  religion 
held  the  key  to  women’s  oppression.  What  led  to  this  reawakening  of  her  interest 
in  religion,  and  how  did  it  differ  from  her  pre-Civil  War  anticlericalism?  Social 
developments  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  revival  of  crusading  Protes¬ 
tantism,  helped  to  alert  her  to  the  continuing  hold  religion  had  on  women’s 
consciousness.  Postwar  Christianity  spoke  less  of  hellfire  than  of  divine  love  and, 
in  part  because  of  the  growth  of  the  women’s  rights  movement  itself,  women 
were  especially  active  in  its  spread.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major  avenues  for  the 
growth  both  of  revivalism  and  feminism  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Stanton  was  also  affected  by  political  developments  in  England,  where  she 
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went  in  1 882  to  be  with  her  daughter  and  lived,  on  and  off,  for  the  next  decade. 
In  England  Stanton  was  involved  with  and  influenced  by  many  political  move¬ 
ments —  Fabian  socialism,  the  movement  to  repeal  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  the  suffrage  movement,  and  above  all,  British  secularism.  The  continued 
existence  in  England  of  an  established  church  meant  that  the  secularist  demand 
for  separation  of  church  and  state  remained  a  powerful  political  issue.  Non- 
Christians  still  could  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  blasphemy,  which  included 
antigovernment  remarks,  remained  a  civil  crime.10  Stanton’s  diary  in  this  period 
is  filled  with  remarks  about  religion.  Soon  after  she  arrived  in  London,  she  gave 
a  speech  on  the  religious  dimension  of  women’s  subordination  to  the  progressive 
congregation  of  her  old  friend,  Moncure  Conway.  “I  never  enjoyed  speaking 
more  than  on  that  occasion,”  she  wrote  in  her  autobiography,  “for  1  had  been  so 
long  oppressed  with  the  degradation  of  woman  under  canon  law  and  church 
discipline,  that  1  had  a  sense  of  relief  in  pouring  out  my  indignation.” 11 

Stanton  was  especially  impressed  with  Annie  Besant,  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  British  secularism.  Besant  was  a  feminist  and  a  sexual  radical  as  well 
as  a  militant  secularist.  In  1878  she  was  arrested,  along  with  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
for  distribution  of  a  pamphlet  advocating  birth  control.  While  the  more  moder¬ 
ate  wing  of  the  secularist  movement  held  to  ideas  about  gender  and  sexuality 
that  were  too  genteel  for  Stanton’s  taste,  Besant  combined  militant  secularism 
with  sexual  radicalism  and  the  kind  of  uncompromising  individualism  that  had 
always  been  so  important  to  Stanton’s  feminism.12  Stanton  wrote  of  Besant,  “I 
consider  her  the  greatest  woman  in  England.” 13  As  a  result  of  Stanton’s  experi¬ 
ences  in  England,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  her  of  the  American  Protestant 
revival,  her  approach  to  religion  in  the  1880s  was  closely  linked  to  her  ideas 
about  sexuality  and  to  new  questions  she  began  to  form  about  social  coercion 
and  state  interference  with  individual  development  and  personal  freedom. 

Stanton  contributed  to  late  nineteenth-century  secularism  by  examining  the 
impact  religion  had  on  women.  She  believed  that  all  organized  religions  de¬ 
graded  women  and  that  women’s  religious  sentiments  had  been  used  to  keep 
them  in  bondage.  However,  she  concentrated  her  fire  on  Christianity,  and  on 
refuting  the  assertion,  made  in  its  defense,  that  Christianity  had  elevated  wo¬ 
man’s  status  by  purifying  marriage,  spreading  social  justice,  and  insisting  on  the 
spiritual  equality  of  men  and  women.14  On  the  basis  of  considerable  historical 
scholarship,  she  demonstrated  that  the  status  of  women  in  pre-Christian  soci¬ 
eties  had  been  high,  and  conversely,  that  the  impact  of  Christianity  had  been  to 
debase  and  degrade  the  position  of  women.  She  also  argued  that  historically  the 
church  had  tolerated  prostitution,  polygamy,  and  other  practices  associated 
with  the  slavery  of  women.  Christianity,  she  charged,  excluded  women  from  the 
priesthood  and  identified  the  deity  solely  with  the  male  element.  Finally,  she 
argued  that,  with  the  Reformation,  Christianity  had  abandoned  what  little 
respect  it  had  retained  for  women,  in  particular  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  existence  of  the  religious  sisterhoods.  Given  the  confidence  with  which 
late  nineteenth-century  Protestants  believed  their  faith  represented  the  absolute 
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height  of  human  civilization,  we  can  imagine  that  they  found  Stanton’s  assertion 
that  Catholicism  treated  women  with  more  respect  than  Protestantism  especially 
infuriating. 

Stanton’s  criticisms  of  Christianity’s  spiritual  claims  were  closely  related  to 
her  challenge  to  its  sexual  morality.  She  suspected  that  part  of  the  explanation 
for  Christianity’s  hold  over  women  was  the  fact  that  it  denied  the  power  of 
female  sexuality,  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  on  it  in  the  form  of  religious 
passion.  To  her  daughter  she  suggested  that  “the  love  of  Jesus,  among  women 
in  general,  all  grows  out  of  sexual  attraction.” 15  Stanton  was  particularly  critical 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  identified  sex  with  evil  and  both  with  the 
carnal  nature  of  women.16  This  fear  of  female  sexuality  permeated  Pauline 
doctrine,  which  treated  marriage  primarily  as  an  institution  to  permit  men  to 
satisfy  their  sexual  cravings  without  having  to  resort  to  sin.17  Stanton  dissented 
from  the  idea,  at  the  center  of  late  nineteenth-century  Christian  morality,  that 
the  “civilized”  approach  to  human  sexuality  was  the  establishment  of  a  single, 
absolute  standard  of  sexual  behavior,  a  morality  to  which  all  individuals  should 
be  held.  Stanton  had  always  been  suspicious  of  official  standards  of  sexual 
conduct,  but  the  debates  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  clarified  her  position  and  made 
her  profoundly  skeptical  of  the  idea  that  a  universal  standard  of  sexual  morality 
could  be  ascertained.  Of  one  thing  she  was  sure:  sexual  purity  did  not  prevail 
under  nineteenth-century  Christianity.  “There  never  has  been  any  true  standard 
of  social  morality  and  none  exists  today,”  she  insisted.  “The  true  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  that  has  differed  in  all  latitudes  and  in  all 
periods  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  man.  What  constitutes  chastity  changes 
with  time  and  latitude;  its  definition  would  be  as  varied  as  is  public  opinion  on 
other  subjects.”18 

On  the  basis  of  her  interest  in  Christianity  and  its  role  in  the  oppression  of 
women,  Stanton  began  as  early  as  1886  to  plan  an  ambitious  feminist  analysis 
of  the  Bible.  She  wanted  to  avoid  treating  the  book  as  a  “fetish,”  but  to  assess 
what  it  had  to  say  about  women’s  position  “as  one  would  any  book  of  human 
origin.”19  General  developments  in  Biblical  criticism,  the  publication  in  1881  of 
a  new  revised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  growing  tendency  of  Biblical  scholars 
to  treat  the  Bible  historically  rather  than  metaphysically  no  doubt  inspired  her. 
Stanton’s  own  opinion  was  that  the  Bible  taught  “the  subjection  and  degradation 
of  women.”20  She  realized,  however,  that  other  feminists  interpreted  its  teach¬ 
ings  more  positively,  and  she  genuinely  sought  to  stir  debate  on  the  nature  of  the 
Bible’s  ethical  teachings  about  women.21  Years  before  she  had  read  Voltaire’s 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  was  organized  in  the  form  of  selected  Biblical 
passages  at  the  head  of  the  page,  followed  by  Voltaire’s  own  “arch  skeptical” 
analyses.22  Stanton  adopted  this  form,  but  proposed  that  the  commentaries  be 
written  by  several  women  of  different  opinions.  The  editors  would  then  “add  a 
few  sentences,  making  some  criticisms  of  our  inconsistencies.”  “Our  differences 
would  make  our  readers  think,”  Stanton  wrote  enthusiastically,  “and  teach  them 
to  respect  the  right  of  individual  opinion.”23 
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Stanton  was  genuinely  surprised  when  most  of  the  feminists  to  whom  she 
wrote  refused  to  join  the  Woman’s  Bible  project.  She  had  invited  women  with  a 
wide  range  of  opinions,  including  those  “belonging  to  orthodox  churches,”  and 
at  first  some  of  them  showed  interest  in  the  idea.24  Ultimately,  almost  all  refused 
to  participate.  The  reasons  they  gave  varied.  Harriot  Hanson  Robinson  and  her 
daughter  Harriet  Shattuck,  close  political  allies  of  Stanton  for  several  years, 
claimed  that  they  did  not  see  why  the  project  was  important  and  doubted  their 
ability  to  make  any  contribution  of  significance.25  Frances  Willard  and  her  friend 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  withdrew  their  support  because  the  project  did  not  in¬ 
clude  enough  “women  of  conservative  opinion”  and  therefore  could  not  “find 
acceptance  with  the  women  for  whom  we  work.”26  Even  Anthony  refused  to 
cooperate  on  the  grounds  that  a  battle  over  religion  would  divert  attention  from 
the  fight  for  suffrage.  “1  don’t  want  my  name  on  that  Bible  Committee,”  she 
wrote  Stanton.  “1  get  my  share  of  criticism.  .  .  .  Read  and  burn  this  letter.”27 
Mary  Livermore,  who  shared  Stanton’s  goal  of  bringing  the  masses  of  women 
to  more  liberal  religious  ideas,  also  feared  that  any  effort  to  which  “the  mad  dog 
cry  of  atheist,  infidel,  and  reviler  of  holy  things”  could  be  attached  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.28  In  part,  what  was  at  work  here  were  different  ideas 
about  how  to  build  and  develop  a  social  movement.  Livermore  thought  that 
leaders  should  move  their  followers’  ideas  gradually,  carefully,  by  persuasion 
and  reassurance,  always  seeking  to  preserve  ideological  consensus.  Stanton  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  value  of  debate  and  conflict,  in  sharpening  differences  rather  than 
muting  them. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  question  of  why  religion  should  be  the  source  of  such 
deep  differences  among  late  nineteenth-century  feminists.  What  did  Christianity 
signify,  especially  for  those  who  revered  the  Bible  and  found  Stanton’s  ideas 
objectionable?  In  the  context  of  late  nineteenth-century  capitalism,  surrounded 
by  intensely  competitive  individualism,  many  reformers  were  drawn  to  Christian 
values  as  an  alternative  to  the  ideology  of  laissez-faire.  Christianity  represented 
to  them  a  set  of  beliefs  about  loving  and  selfless  conduct  toward  others  that,  if 
universally  followed,  would  eliminate  tyranny  and  injustice.  “Wherever  we  find 
an  institution  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes,” 
Frances  Willard  explained,  “there  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  at  work.”29  Even 
to  feminists,  women  were  among  the  dependent  classes,  placed  there  by  their 
maternity  and  the  economic  relation  it  put  them  in  with  respect  to  men.  “That 
woman  is  handicapped  by  peculiarities  of  physical  structure  seems  evident,” 
wrote  Ednah  Dow  Cheney,  another  feminist  who  objected  to  the  Woman’s 
Bible ;  “but  it  is  only  by  making  her  limitations  her  powers” — her  motherhood 
her  glory — “that  the  balance  can  be  restored.”30  Thus,  the  most  important  Chris¬ 
tian  institution  for  the  care  of  dependent  classes  was  the  family,  and  women 
were  at  its  center — dedicated  to  the  care  of  dependent  children,  while  them¬ 
selves  relying  on  the  protection  and  goodwill  of  men.  Women’s  inescapable 
dependence  is  what  made  Christian  morality  so  important  to  feminists:  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  in  Christian  ethics  was  the  only  thing  that  would  insure  that  men 
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treated  women  with  respect  and  that  the  family  functioned  to  protect  women 
and  children  rather  than  permit  their  abuse.  “The  gospel  of  Christ  has  mellowed 
the  hearts  of  men  until  they  become  willing  to  do  women  justice,”  wrote  Frances 
Willard,  the  most  impassioned  preacher  of  feminist  Christianity.  “To  me  the 
Bible  is  the  dear  and  sacred  home  book  which  makes  a  hallowed  motherhood 
possible  because  it  raises  woman  up.”31 

While  Stanton  agreed  with  some  of  the  elements  of  this  argument — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  practice  of  appealing  to  women’s  position  as  mother  of  the  race — at 
the  most  basic  level  she  disagreed  with  this  approach  to  women’s  emancipation. 
She  believed  that  the  task  of  the  women’s  movement  was  not  to  assume  women’s 
vulnerability  and  to  protect  them  from  its  consequences,  but  to  so  transform 
women  and  the  condition  in  which  they  lived  that  they  would  no  longer  need 
protection,  but  would  be  fully  independent.  Even  while  recognizing  that  the 
structures  of  inequality  were  very  strong,  she  held  to  the  classical  feminist  goal 
of  equality  and  continued  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  achieving  it  with  respect 
to  the  sexes.  Her  most  powerful  assertion  of  these  ideas  can  be  found  in  “The 
Solitude  of  Self,”  her  1892  meditation  on  the  relative  importance  to  women’s 
liberation  of  protection  versus  freedom,  differences  between  the  sexes  versus 
similarities,  and  community  morality  and  Christian  ethics  versus  individual 
autonomy  and  self-determination.  Christianity’s  message  was  “to  bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens,”  and  Stanton  granted  that  humanity  would  be  better  off  if 
we  did,  but  the  point  of  her  speech  was  “how  few  the  burdens  that  one  soul  can 
bear  for  another.”  “No  matter  how  much  women  prefer  to  lean,  to  be  protected 
and  supported,  nor  how  much  men  desire  them  to  do  so,”  she  explained,  “they 
must  make  the  voyage  of  life  alone,  and  for  safety’s  sake  .  .  .  should  know 
something  of  the  laws  of  navigation.”  Stanton  believed  that  the  idea  of  safe 
dependence  was  an  illusion  for  women  for  several  reasons:  because  no  matter 
how  secure  one’s  home  life,  how  kindly  the  husband,  emergencies  arose  and 
women  had  to  be  prepared  to  care  for  themselves;  because  each  life  was  differ¬ 
ent,  each  woman  had  her  “individual  necessities”  with  which  no  one  else  could 
grapple  but  herself;  above  all,  because  the  philosophical  truth  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  was  the  same  for  women  as  for  men,  “that  in  the  tragedies  and  triumphs  of 
human  experience,  each  mortal  stands  alone.”  “The  talk  of  sheltering  woman 
from  the  fierce  storms  of  life  is  the  sheerest  mockery,”  Stanton  argued,  “for  they 
beat  on  her  just  as  they  do  on  man,  and  with  more  fatal  results,  for  he  has  been 
trained  to  protect  himself.”  Faced  with  these  truths,  the  only  security  for  women, 
as  for  men,  was  in  full  self-development.  As  a  positive  vision  of  women’s 
liberation,  Stanton  stressed  women’s  emancipation  into  the  “infinite  diversity  in 
human  character,”  the  human  condition  that  simultaneously  distinguishes  each 
of  us  from  the  other,  and  is  common  to  all  of  us,  men  and  women  alike.32 

These  philosophical  differences  became  political  differences,  and  debates  over 
religion  became  debates  over  government,  as  Christian  reformers  worked  to 
introduce  religious  values  into  law  and  religious  feminists  sought  to  marshal  the 
power  of  the  government  behind  their  idea  of  the  family.  By  the  end  of  the 
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century,  the  idea  that  government  should  enforce  Christian  morality  was  be¬ 
coming  popular  with  reformers,  as  were  proposals  for  Bible  education  in  the 
public  schools,  legal  enforcement  of  Sunday  closings,  a  wide  variety  of  sexual 
morals  legislation,  and — most  hauntingly — a  Constitutional  amendment  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Christian  basis  of  the  American  political  system.33  The  1888  platform 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  for  instance,  called  for  Sunday  closing  laws  and  restric¬ 
tive  divorce  legislation,  as  well  as  for  antimonopoly  and  prolabor  measures. 
Feminists  played  an  important  role  in  this  Christian  political  movement.  Their 
special  concern  was  sexual  morality  legislation:  social  purity  laws  to  raise  the 
age  of  consent,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  marriage,  limit  the  number  of  divorces, 
censor  obscene  literature,  and  eliminate  prostitution.  Feminists  involved  in  so¬ 
cial  purity  politics  included  Mary  Livermore,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Frances  Harper,  and  all  of  the  Blackwells.34  The  WCTU  was  especially 
active  in  social  purity  politics.  Under  the  leadership  of  Frances  Willard,  it  allied 
with  Anthony  Comstock,  formed  its  own  department  for  repressing  impure 
literature,  endorsed  a  Constitutional  amendment  recognizing  Christianity,  and 
formed  a  department  of  “Christian  citizenship."35 

Although  Christian  morality  and  social  purity  ideology  dominated  the  late 
nineteenth-century  feminist  movement,  these  ideas  did  not  go  unchallenged. 
A  minority  of  feminists — Matilda  Gage,  Josephine  Henry,  Clara  Colby,  and 
Olympia  Brown,  to  name  a  few — tried  to  halt  the  interpenetration  of  feminism 
and  Christian  reform  in  the  1890s.36  Stanton  provided  secular  feminists  with 
leadership.  Despite  Anthony’s  urgings  to  keep  conflict  out  of  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment,  Stanton  insisted  on  raising  the  level  of  debate  and  bringing  feminists’ 
differences  into  the  open.  At  the  1890  suffrage  unity  convention,  where  pressure 
to  present  a  united  face  to  the  world  was  great,  Stanton’s  keynote  speech  chal¬ 
lenged  feminists’  efforts  to  introduce  Christian  morality  into  civil  law.  “As 
women  are  taking  an  active  part  in  pressing  on  the  consideration  of  Congress 
many  narrow  sectarian  measures,”  she  declared,  “. . .  1  hope  this  convention  will 
declare  that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  opposed  to  all  Union  of  Church 
and  State  and  pledges  itself  ...  to  maintain  the  secular  nature  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.”37  She  was  particularly  incensed  over  efforts  to  suppress  all  nonreligious 
activities  on  Sunday,  especially  the  upcoming  Chicago  World’s  Fair.38  She  also 
opposed  Christian  reformers’  attempts  to  make  divorce  laws  more  conservative 
and  divorces  harder  to  get.39  She  criticized  both  measures  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  destructive  of  individual  liberty,  especially  for  women.  She  particu¬ 
larly  objected  to  the  suppression  of  individual  choice  when  it  came  to  divorce, 
because  women  as  yet  enjoyed  so  little  self-determination  in  matters  of  marriage 
and  sexuality.  In  contrast  to  her  social  purity  opponents,  she  argued  that  liberal 
divorce  laws  were  in  women’s  interests,  that  more  and  more  women  were  initiat¬ 
ing  divorce,  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  women’s  movement  was  to  encourage 
this  development,  not  to  repress  it.  “The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  divorces, 
far  from  showing  a  lower  state  of  morals,  proves  exactly  the  reverse,”  she  con¬ 
tended.  “Woman  is  in  a  transition  period  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  she 
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will  not  accept  the  conditions  in  married  life  that  she  has  heretofore  meekly 
endured.”40 

Underlying  Stanton’s  objections  to  the  coercive  character  of  social  purity 
legislation  was  a  growing  concern  over  the  uses  of  state  power  in  general.  Most 
late  nineteenth-century  reformers,  including  most  feminists,  relied  on  a  unifed 
community  faith,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  government,  for  the  creation  of  a 
just  social  order.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Edward  Bellamy’s  Looking  Back¬ 
ward ,  with  its  vision  of  a  state-run  utopia,  where  national  government  organized 
all  aspects  of  social  life  and  met — one  might  say  anticipated — all  one’s  personal 
needs.41  While  many  reformers  embraced  this  vision,  there  were  those  who  saw 
problems  with  it.  “The  spring  of  the  [Bellamy  nationalist]  movement  is  the  very 
best  cooperation  in  the  place  of  the  deadly  competition  of  our  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,”  William  F.  Channing  wrote  Stanton,  “But  the  spring  is  made 
to  drive  the  wheels  of  a  state  socialism  more  arbitrary  than  the  government  of 
the  czar  or  the  Emperor  William.”42  Stanton  was  of  the  same  opinion.  “All  this 
special  legislation  about  faith.  Sabbath,  drinking,  etc.  is  the  entering  wedge  of  a 
general  government  interference,”  she  wrote  in  1888,  “which  would  eventually 
subject  us  to  espionage,  which  would  become  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.”43  Stan¬ 
ton’s  concerns  about  the  impact  of  Christian  ideology  on  American  reform  poli¬ 
tics  are  worth  considering.  The  explicitly  religious  dimension  of  this  approach 
to  reform  soon  faded,  but  its  coercive  and  paternalistic  aspects  remained  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  most  disturbing,  undemocratic  elements  of  twentieth- 
century  progressivism.44 

Stanton’s  ideas  about  religion  and  sex  were  not  very  popular  in  the  late 
nineteenth-century  women’s  movement.  In  1890  she  was  narrowly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  (NAWSA),  and 
two  years  later  she  resigned,  frustrated  at  the  opposition  she  consistently 
encountered.45  In  1895  she  finally  published  the  Woman’s  Bible ,  which  only 
heightened  the  opposition  to  her  leadership.  At  the  1896  suffrage  convention, 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  corresponding  secretary  of  NAWSA  and  one  of  Anthony’s 
protegees,  criticized  the  Woman’s  Bible  as  “a  volume  with  a  pretentious  title  .  . . 
without  either  scholarship  or  literary  merit,  set  forth  in  a  spirit  which  is  neither 
that  of  reverence  or  inquiry.”46  Avery  recommended  that  the  suffrage  associa¬ 
tion  “take  some  action  to  show  that  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  individual 
actions  of  its  officers” — Stanton  was  no  longer  an  officer — and  moved  that 
NAWSA  disavow  any  connection  with  the  Woman’s  Bible.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  debate:  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  at  her  first  suffrage  convention, 
defended  Stanton  eloquently,  but  the  resolution  of  censure  passed,  53  to  41. 
The  censorship  left  Stanton  bitter.  “Much  as  I  desire  the  suffrage,”  she  wrote  in 
1 896,  “I  would  rather  never  vote  than  to  see  the  policy  of  our  government  at  the 
mercy  of  the  religious  bigotry  of  such  women.  My  heart’s  desire  is  to  lift  women 
out  of  all  these  dangerous  and  degrading  superstitions  and  to  this  end  will  I 
labor  my  remaining  days  on  earth.”47  The  low  regard  in  which  suffrage  leaders 
held  Stanton  at  the  end  of  her  life  was  carried  after  her  death  in  1902  into  the 
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historical  record  of  the  movement,  through  organizational  histories  and  auto¬ 
biographies,  so  that  her  historical  contribution  and  her  conception  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  women  continued  to  be  undervalued  in  the  feminist  tradition.  There 
was  not  even  a  full-length  biography  of  Stanton  until  1940,  in  contrast  to  several 
written  about  Anthony  within  years  of  her  death. 

As  a  modern  feminist,  1  find  myself  a  good  deal  closer  to  Stanton’s  ideas  about 
women’s  liberation,  her  focus  on  independence  and  egalitarianism,  her  emphasis 
on  freedom  rather  than  protection,  than  1  feel  to  her  social  purity  opponents. 
When  I  read  “Solitude  of  Self”  and  ask  myself  what  1  think  of  it,  1  truly  believe 
that  Stanton’s  description  of  the  dangerous,  unpredictable,  necessarily  “solitary” 
nature  of  life  describes  what  it  means  for  women  to  leave  the  sheltered  world  of 
home  and  sexually  stereotyped  social  role,  each  individual  to  find  a  way  of  life 
and  a  sense  of  self  appropriate  to  her.  It  is  interesting  that  the  arguments  of 
Stanton’s  feminist  opponents — that  religious  values,  a  strengthened  family,  and 
a  more  uniform  social  morality  offer  women  the  best  protection — are  no  longer 
put  forward  primarily  by  feminists.  Although  we  can  hear  echoes  of  such  ideals 
in  some  aspects  of  cultural  feminism,  Christian  reform  arguments  are  now  pri¬ 
marily  the  province  of  the  antifeminist  movement — the  moral  majority,  the 
right-to-lifers,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  and  stop-era.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this 
curious  development?  On  the  one  hand,  the  similarities  between  feminist  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  past  and  antifeminist  arguments  of  the  present  should  give  feminists 
pause  and  make  us  think  more  carefully  about  just  how  precisely  feminists 
represent  all  women’s  aspirations.  Profamily  politicians,  for  all  their  conserva¬ 
tism,  are  addressing  aspects  of  women’s  discontent  and  offering  visions  of  family 
and  social  reform  that  are  attractive,  at  least  to  some  women.48  There  is  no  one 
solution  to  women’s  oppression;  there  may  not  even  be  one  “women’s  oppres¬ 
sion,”  and  the  history  of  women’s  efforts  to  reform  their  social  position,  to  give 
voice  to  their  discontent,  is  as  complex  a  phenomenon  as  American  reform  in 
general,  and  as  contradictory  in  its  development. 

At  the  same  time  the  appropriation  of  protectionist  arguments  by  modern 
antifeminists  is  also  a  reason  for  optimism,  a  development  on  which  feminists  can 
pin  historical  faith.  Nineteenth-century  Christian  feminists  focused  on  women’s 
weaknesses  and  vulnerability,  and  on  the  creation  of  safe  environments  and 
external  power  to  protect  them  from  exploitation  and  abuse.  Given  the  position 
of  the  masses  of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century — economically  dependent, 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  children,  absolutely  deprived  of  personal 
freedom,  either  sexual  or  reproductive — even  the  feminist  movement  could 
aspire  to  little  more  than  this  defensive  and  protectionist  program  on  women’s 
behalf.  This  no  longer  need  be  the  case.  Women’s  lives  are  no  longer  so  com¬ 
pletely  circumscribed,  at  least  no  longer  circumscribed  in  precisely  the  same 
ways.  Modern  feminist  programs  are  much  less  protectionist  as  a  result,  women’s 
goals  much  more  libertarian  and  egalitarian.  Once  we  understand  that  as  the 
conditions  of  women’s  lives  change,  so  do  their  visions  of  freedom,  our  approach 
to  the  history  of  feminism  changes.  We  must  study  feminism’s  byways  as  well  as 
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its  mainstreams,  its  dissidents  as  well  as  its  representative  voices;  we  must  under¬ 
stand  that  our  heritage  is  complex,  so  that  we  uncover  the  whole  range  of 
precedents  on  which  we  can  draw. 


14.  Feminism,  Professionalism,  and  Germs:  A 
Study  of  the  Thought  of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi 
and  Elizabeth  Blackwell 


Regina  Markell  Morantz 


On  Christmas  Day  1888,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  sat  at  her  desk  to  write  a 
long,  frank,  and  remarkably  revealing  letter  to  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Although 
Blackwell  was  several  years  her  senior,  both  women  belonged  to  the  pioneer 
generation  of  women  physicians.  Blackwell,  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  medical 
degree  in  the  United  States,  had  founded  both  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school 
for  women — the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children— where  Jacobi 
since  1870  had  been  an  attending  physician  and  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics.  Yet  the  two  women  never  knew  each  other  well.  In  1869, 
shortly  after  she  established  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  Blackwell  left  America  and  took  up  permanent  residence  in  England, 
where  she  believed  she  could  accomplish  more  in  behalf  of  women  physicians. 
She  consigned  the  school  to  the  competent  administration  of  her  sister  Emily, 
also  a  physician,  and  an  able  faculty,  which  included  Jacobi,  a  handful  of  recent 
graduates,  and  a  few  young,  sympathetic  male  physicians. 

Both  women  had  fine  reputations  and  were  recognized  leaders  among  the 
rapidly  expanding  ranks  of  women  physicians.  But  though  they  admired  each 
other  deeply,  it  is  also  clear  that  their  cordiality  and  mutual  respect  was  en¬ 
hanced  rather  than  hampered  by  the  geographical  distance  between  them.  For 
no  two  temperaments  differed  more  profoundly.  Jacobi  had  not  a  trace  of  senti¬ 
mentality  about  her.  Her  quick  and  penetrating  intellect  cut  to  the  core  of  things 
with  a  rapidity  that  left  lesser  minds  bewildered.  No  one  valued  rational  think¬ 
ing  more  highly;  no  one  remained  more  frustrated  with  vague  generalities  that 
could  not  be  grounded  in  empirical  investigation  and  factual  analysis.  Jacobi 
chose  medicine  out  of  the  love  of  scientific  rationalism.  She  adored  chemistry 
and  pursued  medical  study  with  the  joyous  abandon  of  a  mind  comfortably  at 
home  with  its  rigors.  While  attending  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  in  Paris  she  once 
sheepishly  confessed  to  her  mother  that  “immersion  in  technical  studies  is  like 
arsenic  eating, — once  begun,  you  must  go  on,  and  at  a  continually  increasing 
dose.  1  am  really  astonished  to  find  how  this  absorption  grows  upon  me.” 1 

Blackwell,  in  contrast,  was  nothing  if  not  sentimental.  She  entered  medicine 
with  a  perfectionist  conception  of  morality  and  her  own  role  in  the  moral  uni¬ 
verse.  Believing  that  the  realm  of  medicine  and  health  must  be  a  fundamental 
area  of  concern  for  the  reformer,  she  wrote  in  1889,  “The  progress  and  welfare 
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of  society  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  prevailing  tone  and  influence  of 
the  medical  profession  than  with  the  status  of  any  other  class  of  men.”2  Indeed, 
Victor  Robinson,  a  younger  physician  who  knew  and  admired  her,  called  her  a 
“Swedenborgian-theosophical-theological-Christian-metaphysician,  instead  of 
just  an  unadulterated  scientist.”3 

To  the  amused  Robinson  such  failings  could  be  tolerated  in  great  pioneers. 
But  as  Jacobi  formulated  her  thoughts  on  that  Christmas  morning  in  1889,  she 
realized  that  Blackwell’s  thinking  raised  her  “antagonistic  hairs”  particularly 
because  the  woman  was  a  pioneer.  Sentimentality  hurt  the  cause.  Blackwell’s 
preoccupation  with  the  abstract  struggle  to  make  a  place  for  women  in  medicine, 
Jacobi  complained,  never  allowed  her  to  descend  from  her  vision  “into  the 
sphere  of  practical  life  within  which,  that  vision  if  anywhere  must  be  realized. 
You  left  that  for  others  to  do.”  What  rankled  Jacobi  most  was  Blackwell’s 
dominant  “mental  habit, — principle, — or  method,  ...  the  well  known  Trans¬ 
cendental  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions  by  the  force  of  meditative  insight, 
and  then  refusing  to  submit  these  to  tests  of  verification.  Indeed,”  Jacobi  con¬ 
tinued  upon  further  reflection,  “it  is  the  latter  omission  I  really  object  to:  the 
Transcendental  vision  probably  always  comes  first  in  all  large  generalizations. . . . 
But  whether  these  are  to  stand  as  effective  truths  or  not  depends  upon  how  far 
they  can  bear  the  tests  of  close  conflicts  with  facts,  with  innumerable  details: 
how  they  can  sustain  the  onslaught  of  argument  and  criticism.  Your  sex,  your 
age,  and  your  cast  of  mind  render  all  this  difficult.  .  .  .  You  resemble  your  sister 
Anna  sufficiently  to  prefer  to  remain  within  the  sphere  of  large,  often  half 
mystical  assertion.” 

What  mystified  and  frustrated  Jacobi  was  Blackwell’s  inattention  to  clinical 
medicine.  “You  have  always  disliked,  ignored  and  neglected  medicine!”  she 
wrote,  and  the  “one  real  occasion  where  from  your  position  you  should  have 
shown  me  much,  yet  failed  to  show  me  anything,  was  when  I  began  to  study 
medicine  under  your  direction  in  New  York.”  Jacobi  could  sympathize  with  the 
“immense”  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Blackwell’s  reading  and  being  taught  medi¬ 
cine  at  midcentury,  but  she  confessed  she  had  always  suspected  that  her  friend’s 
“greatest  real  difficulty”  was  her  ’’own  intense  indifference  to  the  work.”4 

The  differences  between  the  two  women  were  partly  temperamental.  But  in 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  also  reflected  tensions  within  the 
medical  profession  created  by  the  new  discoveries  in  immunology  and  bacteri¬ 
ology.  In  the  decade  or  so  between  the  time  that  Blackwell  received  her  medical 
degree  in  1849  and  Jacobi  entered  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia 
in  1864,  medicine  as  an  occupation  began  to  merge  with  medicine  as  a  science. 
Certainly  Jacobi’s  exposure  to  the  new  ideas  as  a  student  rather  than  as  a  young 
practitioner  may  account  for  the  younger  woman’s  greater  openness  to  change. 
But  the  debate  over  the  role  of  the  physician  in  specific  areas  of  reform — a 
debate  intensified  by  findings  in  the  laboratory  —  was  never  wholly  generational, 
nor  was  it  ever  confined  solely  to  the  female  portion  of  the  profession. 

Yet  Jacobi  and  Blackwell  disagreed  not  only  over  bacteriology;  they  also 
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represented  variant  traditions  among  women  physicians,  and  their  divergences 
led  them  on  occasion  to  view  the  role  of  the  woman  physician  from  slightly 
different  perspectives  as  well.  For  both  these  reasons  their  lives  will  be  explored 
in  this  chapter.  Women  physicians,  by  nature  of  their  being  physicians,  ranged 
themselves  on  different  sides  of  the  controversies  shared  by  their  medical  breth¬ 
ren.  Yet  by  virtue  of  their  being  women,  they  also  faced  dilemmas  from  which 
their  male  colleagues  were  spared.  Most  of  these  centered  around  the  fact  of 
their  womanhood  and  the  meaning  of  this  with  regard  to  their  larger  connection 
with  the  profession. 

One  of  the  most  bewildering  controversies  to  twentieth-century  observers 
remains  the  reluctance  of  many  nineteenth-century  physicians  and  public  health 
advocates  to  accept  the  discoveries  of  the  bacteriologists.  How  could  such  men 
and  women  persist  in  speaking  of  “effluvia,”  “miasma,”  and  “filth”  when  the 
precise  experimentation  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  their  followers  had,  by  repro¬ 
ducing  various  diseases  in  the  laboratory  and  identifying  various  germs,  ushered 
in  the  concept  of  specific  etiology? 

To  make  sense  of  the  sanitarians’  objections  we  must  remember  that  bacterio¬ 
logical  concepts  called  into  question  an  older  and  deeply  internalized  view  of 
disease  that  was  holistic  in  its  scope,  moralistic  in  its  implications,  and  funda¬ 
mentally  religious  in  its  point  of  departure.  In  the  minds  of  many  sanitarians, 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  included,  health  was  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  gift  to  be 
enjoyed  by  people  if  they  governed  their  lives  wisely  and  well.  Disease  was 
neither  the  arbitrary  visitation  of  an  angry  God  nor  the  quixotic  outcome  of 
blind  fate;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  one’s  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
made  manifest  by  a  benevolent  diety.  Disease,  so  often  equated  in  their  cos¬ 
mology  with  sin,  was  permitted  by  God  to  exist,  but  conscience  and  revelation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reason  and  science  on  the  other,  were  the  tools  provided 
by  him  for  man  to  combat  these  evils.  The  task  of  medicine  was  to  reveal  and 
teach  the  laws  by  which  people  could  ensure  the  proper  balance  between  envi¬ 
ronment  and  individual  behavior. 

From  our  perspective,  nineteenth-century  sanitarians  may  have  been  scien¬ 
tifically  naive,  but  their  ideas  exhibited  an  internal  consistency  that  linked 
together  a  perfectionist  world  view  with  the  more  personal  concerns  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  active  and  dramatic  social  reform.  They  reasoned  that  since 
disease  was  always  accompanied  by  ugliness,  want,  and  pollution,  health  could 
be  achieved  by  replacing  these  modern  blights  with  the  pure  food,  air,  water, 
and  pleasant  surroundings  enjoyed  in  the  preindustrial  age.5 

To  be  sure,  the  tension  between  environmentalism  and  the  concept  of  specific 
etiology  that  agitated  the  medical  community  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  both  in  America  and  abroad  generally  represented  different  points  of  view 
on  a  continuum  rather  than  a  conflict  between  two  opposing  camps.  As  early  as 
the  1840s  and  1850s  individual  physicians  spoke  of  “germs”  and  used  the  term  to 
identify  a  cause  of  disease  that  defied  mere  cleanliness  and  purity  and  suggested 
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further  that  conscience  and  clean  living  were  not  always  enough.6  Enlightened 
American  physicians,  like  Lemuel  Shattuck  or  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  for 
example,  carefully  balanced  traditional  sanitation  theory,  with  its  emphasis  on 
filth,  against  new  concepts  pointing  to  a  specific  microbial  invader.  Nevertheless, 
the  social  implications  of  the  two  poles  of  thought  can  be  usefully  contrasted. 
Blackwell,  perhaps  because  her  scientific  opinions  exhibited  none  of  the  subtlety 
of  contemporaries  like  Shattuck,  Bowditch,  or  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  stands  as 
an  appropriate  representative  of  an  older,  more  conservative  tradition,  still  un¬ 
moved  by  the  startling  new  discoveries  of  laboratory  experimentation. 

One  clue  to  Blackwell’s  thinking  lies  in  the  fact  that  her  interest  in  moral 
reform  antedated  her  attraction  to  medicine  and  can  be  traced  to  her  remarkable 
family  background.  The  children  of  the  abolitionist  Samuel  Blackwell  immersed 
themselves  in  the  traditions  of  Christian  perfectionism  and  reformist  activity. 
Elizabeth’s  brothers,  Henry  and  Samuel,  supported  antislavery  and  women’s 
rights:  the  former  married  the  feminist  Lucy  Stone  and  the  latter  married 
Antoinette  Brown,  the  first  formally  ordained  woman  minister  in  the  United 
States.  Sister  Emily  also  became  a  physician,  and  another,  Anna,  a  poet  and 
translator.  Several  family  members  dabbled  in  spiritualism.  Blackwell’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  medical  issues  confidently  bore  the  stamp  of  her  family’s  progressive 
tendencies. 

The  idea  of  studying  medicine  did  not  come  easily  to  Blackwell,  for  she 
admitted  in  her  autobiography  that  as  a  young  adult  she  “hated  everything 
connected  with  the  body”  and  “the  very  thought  of  dwelling  on  .  .  .  its  various 
physical  ailments  filled  me  with  disgust.”  Yet  other  circumstances  pushed  her 
toward  her  life’s  work.  One  was  her  burning  desire  for  engrossing,  ennobling 
activity.  When  a  close  friend  dying  of  what  was  probably  uterine  cancer  urged 
upon  Blackwell  the  thought  that  her  worst  sufferings  would  have  been  alleviated 
had  she  been  treated  by  a  woman  physician,  Elizabeth  could  no  longer  “put  the 
idea  .  .  .  away.”  She  knew  even  then  that  the  term  “female  physician”  referred 
primarily  at  that  time  to  abortionists,  the  most  notorious  of  whom  was  New 
York’s  Madame  Restell.  Such  misuse  of  female  power  directly  offended  her 
growing  mystical  fascination  with  what  she  later  termed  “the  spiritual  power  of 
maternity.”  The  Madame  Restells  of  the  world  represented  “the  gross  perversion 
and  destruction”  of  womanhood  and  “utter  degradation  of  what  might  and 
should  become  a  noble  position  for  women.”  With  determination  she  concluded 
to  do  what  she  could  to  “‘redeem  the  hells’ .  .  .  especially  the  one  form  of  hell 
thus  forced  upon  my  notice.”7 

Blackwell  seems  to  have  consciously  chosen  a  life  that  would  protect  her 
from  marriage  and  intimacy  with  men.  Her  autobiography  reveals  that  her 
choice  of  career  came  in  part  from  her  susceptibility  to  the  “disturbing  influence 
exercised  by  the  other  sex.”  Although  she  was  constantly  “falling  in  love”  she 
shrank  from  the  implications  of  those  feelings,  “repelled”  by  the  idea  of  intimacy 
and  a  “life  association.”  Soon  after  seizing  upon  the  idea  of  medical  practice, 
she  confided  to  her  journal:  “I  felt  more  determined  than  ever  to  become  a 
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physician,  and  thus  place  a  strong  barrier  between  me  and  all  ordinary  mar¬ 
riage.  1  must  have  something  to  engross  my  thoughts,  some  object  in  life  which 
will  fill  this  vacuum  and  prevent  this  sad  wearing  away  of  the  heart.”8 

Blackwell  often  used  a  traditionally  religious  vocabulary  to  articulate  her 
goals.  She  turned  for  aid  “to  that  Friend  with  whom  1  am  beginning  to  hold 
true  communion,”  and  shortly  after  she  began  preparing  for  her  future  course, 
her  fears  and  doubts  were  dispelled  by  a  mystical  experience  that  left  her  confi¬ 
dent  that  her  individual  work  was  divinely  inspired  and  “in  accordance  with  the 
great  providential  ordering  of  our  race’s  progress.”9  This  conversion  of  religious 
impulses  into  paths  of  professional  activity  was  characteristic  of  many  sani¬ 
tarians  during  the  antebellum  period,  both  in  America  and  in  England.10 

Similar  themes  pervaded  Blackwell’s  writings  as  she  formulated  her  two 
major  concerns,  the  role  of  the  physician  in  society  and  the  place  of  women  in 
the  profession.  Because  her  approach  to  disease  was  holistic,  she  argued  that 
the  physician  had  more  to  do  than  cure.  She  constantly  spoke  of  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  warning  her  students  frequently  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  materialism.  “True  science,”  she  wrote,  “supports  the  noblest  intuitions 
of  humanity,  and  its  tendency  is  to  furnish  proof  suited  to  our  age  of  these 
intuitions.”  When  “the  recognition  of  the  higher  facts  of  consciousness  is  ob¬ 
scured,  and  the  physician  is  unable  to  perceive  life  more  real  than  the  narrow 
limits  of  sensation,”  she  warned,  the  loss  to  practical  medicine  was  “immense.” 1 1 

The  bacteriologists  obscured  “the  higher  facts  of  consciousness”  because  bac¬ 
teriology  appeared  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  preventive 
medicine,  and  most  important,  morality  itself.  By  equating  disease  with  a  speci¬ 
fic  microbial  invader,  laboratory  scientists  seemed  to  be  challenging  the  older 
view  of  health  as  equilibrium  and  threatening  the  work  of  those  reformers  who 
supported  massive  sanitary  measures  to  remove  the  filth,  want,  and  pollution 
that  they  believed  caused  disease.  The  traditional  art  of  medicine,  whose  monis¬ 
tic  pathologies  bid  the  physician  treat  only  after  a  careful  balance  of  emotional, 
environmental,  and  physiopsychological  factors,  was  rendered  obsolete.  Not 
laboratory  experimentation,  dissented  Blackwell,  but  “pure  air,  cleanliness,  and 
decent  house-room  secured  to  all . . .  form  the  true  prophylaxis  of  small-pox.” 12 
“The  arbitrary  distinction,”  she  continued  elsewhere,  “between  the  physician 
of  the  body  and  the  physician  of  the  soul  .  .  .  tends  to  disappear  as  science 
advances.”13 

Blackwell  continued  to  explore  these  themes  when  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  role  of  women  in  the  profession.  In  1889  she  wrote  that  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  must  constantly  govern  medical  research  and  practice,  “the  Moral  must 
guide  the  Intellectual,  or  there  is  no  halting-place  in  the  rapid  incline  to  error.” 
Because  she  believed  that  women  innately  exhibited  a  higher  moral  sense  than 
did  men,  she  saw  the  role  of  medical  women  as  integral  to  the  proper  and  healthy 
progress  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  a  “distinguishing  characteristic” 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  argued,  was  the  “increasing  devotion  of  women  to 
the  relief  of  social  suffering”  through  the  “spiritual  power  of  maternity.”  By  this 
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she  meant  “the  subordination  of  self  to  the  welfare  of  others;  the  recognition  of 
the  claim  which  helplessness  and  ignorance  make  upon  the  stronger  and  more 
intelligent;  the  joy  of  creation  and  bestowal  of  life;  the  pity  and  sympathy  which 
tend  to  make  every  woman  the  born  foe  of  cruelty  and  injustice.”  Women  were 
accomplishing  great  deeds.  Such  “spiritual  mothers  of  the  race”  she  judged 
“often  more  truly  incarnations  of  the  grand  maternal  life,  than  those  who  are 
technically  mothers  in  the  lower  physical  sense.” 

Women  physicians,  she  argued,  must  monitor  medical  progress  so  that  it  did 
not  violate  moral  truth.  “Whatever  revolts  our  moral  sense  as  earnest  women,” 
she  reminded  her  students,  “is  not  in  accordance  with  steady  progress  .  .  and 
“cannot  be  permanently  true.”  It  was  through  the  “moral,  guiding  the  intel¬ 
lectual,”  that  the  “beneficial  influence  of  women  in  any  new  sphere  of  activity” 
would  be  felt. 

Bacteriology  and  its  penchant  for  vaccination  offended  Blackwell  because  its 
concept  of  specific  etiology  undermined  her  sense  of  the  moral  order.  A  con¬ 
comitant  of  modern  laboratory  science,  animal  experimentation,  represented 
something  much  worse:  the  triumph  of  the  intellect  over  morality.  Blackwell 
probably  opposed  vaccination  primarily  because  early  in  her  practice  she  lost  a 
young  child  whom  she  had  vaccinated  against  small  pox.  Vivisection,  however, 
represented  to  her  an  attempt  to  do  good  by  evil  means.  Animal  experimenta¬ 
tion,  she  felt,  hardened  the  heart,  blunted  the  moral  sense,  and  injured  the 
“intelligent  sympathy  with  suffering”  that  was  the  mark  of  a  good  physician. 
Ultimately  it  led  to  the  dangerous  habit  of  treating  the  poor  and  helpless  with 
indifference  by  regarding  them  merely  as  “clinical  material.” 14  Blackwell  regret¬ 
ted  this  tendency  particularly  among  younger  physicians,  and  she  felt  it  the 
responsibility  of  women  doctors  to  discourage  such  inhumane  practices.  In  1891 
she  addressed  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  in  which  she  opposed  their  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  new  experimental  laboratory.  She  reminded  her  female  colleagues  of 
their  duty  as  potential  mothers  to  oppose  the  cruelty  and  narrow  materialism  of 
which,  to  her  mind,  the  new  laboratory  was  symbolic. 

Blackwell  even  connected  the  corruption  of  the  moral  sense  resulting  from 
“unrestrained  experiment  on  the  lower  animals”  to  the  increase  in  gynecological 
surgery  at  the  end  of  the  century.  To  her  ovariotomy  represented  mutiliation 
and  was  especially  heinous  because  it  rendered  women  incapable  of  having 
children.  Again  she  looked  to  women  physicians  to  remind  the  profession  that 
“moral  error  may  engender  intellectual  error”  and  talked  often  of  returning  to 
the  United  States  to  rally  women’s  attention  on  these  issues.15 

Fascinated  and  energized  by  recent  events  in  laboratory  medicine,  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi  could  muster  little  enthusiasm  for  Blackwell’s  views.  In  her 
private  life  she  too  confronted  the  moral  dilemmas  of  the  reformer,  and  she 
enthusiastically  supported  numerous  meliorist  efforts,  including  the  Consumers’ 
League,  woman’s  suffrage,  and  the  reform  of  primary  education  in  the  direction 
of  manual  training  and  physical  culture.  But  though  she  understood  that  the 
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pursuit  of  truth  could  never  be  divorced  totally  from  moral  life,  she  approached 
the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge  as  something  quite  independent  of  mor¬ 
ality.  Believing  in  science  with  an  earnestness  that  was  almost  religious,  she 
nevertheless  remained  uncomfortable  with  Blackwell’s  traditional  religious  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  she  viewed  scientific  research  as  an  absolute  good  because  it  added 
to  the  fund  of  human  knowledge. 

As  a  young  medical  student  Jacobi  had  written  her  mother  that  her  vision  of 
Heaven  was  “simply  the  Region  of  Pure  Thought”  emancipated  from  “the  over¬ 
whelming  dominion  of  personal  emotion  and  instinct.”  Her  desire  to  pursue  a 
scientific  career  developed  early  and  she  hesitated  only  when  deciding  whether 
to  concentrate  on  medical  practice  or  laboratory  research.  The  oldest  daughter 
of  the  publisher  George  Palmer  Putnam,  Jacobi,  like  Blackwell,  received  con¬ 
siderable  support  from  her  family.  Although  the  Putnams  were  not  active 
reformers,  they  were  nevertheless  New  Englanders  who  remained  sympathetic 
to  the  meliorist  causes  of  the  day.  Jacobi’s  aunt,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  for  example, 
kept  her  in  touch  with  every  new  social  “ism.”  Yet  Jacobi  remained  too  hard- 
headed  and  practical  to  identify  herself  with  trends  and  fads.  She  once  wrote  to 
her  mother,  “1  detest  vulgarity,  pretention,  .  .  .  inanity,  twaddle,  insipidity  and 
pretention  in  velvet.  1  will  have  none  of  either.  No  homeopaths,  no  spiritualists, 
few  ‘female’  orators.  .  .  .” 16 

The  Putnams  were  not  pleased  with  their  daughter’s  choice  of  career,  but 
their  disappointment  did  not  hinder  their  providing  emotional  and  material 
support.  Jacobi’s  father  considered  medical  science  to  be  a  “repulsive  pursuit” 
but  nevertheless  took  great  pride  in  his  daughter’s  success.  He  begged  only  that 
she  shun  the  company  of  “strong-minded  women,”  telling  her,  “Your  self-will 
and  independence  .  .  .  are  strong  enough  already.”  To  preserve  her  “feminine 
character,”  he  asked  her  to  “be  a  lady  from  the  dotting  of  [her]  i’s  to  the  color  of 
[her]  ribbons.”  In  1863,  soon  after  she  began  her  studies  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  he  pleaded:  “If  you  must  be  a  doctor  and  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  be  an  attractive  and  agreeable  one.”17 

Jacobi  appreciated  and  respected  her  parents’ advice  because  she  understood 
the  significance  of  their  liberalism  with  regard  to  her  aspirations.  “You  have 
always  been  such  a  dear  good  father,”  she  once  wrote  to  George  Putnam.  “The 
more  1  see  of  other  people’s  way  of  doing,  the  more  highly  1  value  the  large 
liberty  in  which  you  have  always  left  me.  It  has  occasioned  certain  mistakes,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  advantage  has  infinitely  outweighed  the  disadvantage.  1  do 
not  see  how  1  could  have  lived  without  it.”18 

Their  tolerance  of  her  plans  was  indeed  remarkable  for  Victorian  parents. 
Jacobi  was  headstrong,  and  she  spent  long  years  stubbornly  pursuing  her  goals 
— years  that  the  oldest  girl  of  an  upper-middle-class  New  York  family  might 
have  passed  making  more  of  a  contribution  to  home  life  as  daughter,  sister,  and 
eventually,  wife.  After  receiving  a  degree  in  1863  from  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Jacobi  attended  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  graduated  a  year  later,  the  only  student  in  the  history  of  the  school  to  write 
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her  thesis  in  Latin.  She  spent  the  next  several  months  studying  clinical  medicine 
with  Marie  Zakrzewska  and  Lucy  Sewall  at  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.  Yet  neither  experience  satisfied  her  thirst  for  formal 
medical  training,  and  in  1866  she  left  the  United  States  for  France,  where  she 
hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  in  Paris.  Looking  back  on  this 
decision  in  1871,  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  “I  cannot  do  a  thing  half  way.  When 
1  was  in  Boston,  Lucy  Sewall  considered  me  stupid,  because  1  could  not  do 
things  without  having  studied  them,  and  could  not  accept  her  methods  without 
question.  In  Paris,  I  am  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  students,  because 
I  have  been  able  to  'go  the  whole  horse.’  Explain  it  as  you  may,  1  always  find  the 
whole  of  a  thing  easier  to  manage  than  the  half.” 19 

Jacobi’s  time  in  Paris  testified  to  her  persistence  and  determination.  Although 
she  immediately  began  attending  hospital  clinics,  lectures,  and  laboratories,  it 
took  her  two  years  of  dogged  perseverance  to  achieve  her  goal  of  admission  to 
the  Ecole.  Characteristically,  she  passed  her  examinations  with  high  honors  and 
won  a  bronze  medal  for  her  graduating  thesis  in  1871. 

In  Paris  Jacobi  pursued  the  most  advanced  medical  science  of  her  day.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  there  she  wrote  enthusiastically  to  her  mother,  “1  have  a  fair 
prospect  here  of  becoming  a  thoroughly  educated  physician,”  adding  that  “unless 
1  am,  1  certainly  will  never  undertake  to  practice  medicine.”  Her  commitment 
to  the  laboratory  made  it  natural  that  she  would  welcome  the  discoveries  of  the 
bacteriologists  and  seek  to  stay  abreast  of  their  findings.  She  perceived  early 
that  opportunities  for  medical  study  in  America  did  not  begin  to  compare  with 
those  abroad.  In  another  letter  to  her  mother  she  spoke  of  New  York  City’s 
inadequacies: 

1  have  already  sufficient  terror  of  the  demoralization  imminent  from  the 
atmosphere  of  New  York,  with  its  very  slack  interest  in  medical  science  or 
progress,  its  deficient  libraries,  badly  organized  schools  and  hospitals,  etc.  1 
am  doing  my  best  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  fund  of  original  force  to  make 
headway  against  these  adverse  influences,  and  to  subordinate  them  to  my 
purposes,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  subordinate  me. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  Jacobi  shunned  opportunities  for  practicing  medicine  that 
would  take  her  out  of  the  mainstream,  as  inadequate  as  it  was.  She  would  not 
even  consider  teaching  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  which 
she  believed  to  be  sincere  but  deficient,  and  when  offered  the  position  of  resident 
physician  at  one  of  the  women’s  colleges  she  remarked  that  such  isolation  from 
the  medical  world  would  be  “suicidal.”20 

In  1871  Jacobi  returned  to  New  York  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  as  professor  of  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica.  She  also  set  up  private  practice,  feeling  satisfied  that  “few 
young  physicians  could  have  a  better  opening.”  Family  considerations  and  a 
sense  of  duty  determined  the  subordination  of  chemistry  —  her  first  love  —  to 
private  practice.  As  she  explained  to  her  mother,  “After  all  the  sacrifices  you 
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have  made  ...  I  see  more  chance  of  satisfying  you  if  I  am  a  practical  physician 
than  if,  without  fortune,  1  try  to  become  a  scientific  chemist.”21 

Plunging  herself  into  the  world  of  New  York,  medicine,  Jacobi  fulfilled  her 
ambitions  to  become  a  first-rate  physician  and  scientist.  She  became  the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  later  chaired 
their  section  on  neurology.  She  gained  admission  to  numerous  other  medical 
societies  as  well  and  sustained  her  interest  in  research  by  publishing  9  books 
and  over  120  medical  articles.  The  respect  of  her  male  colleagues  was  never  in 
doubt.  One  younger  member  of  the  Pathological  Society,  for  example,  remem¬ 
bered  her  as  a  woman  “whose  knowledge  of  pathology  was  so  thorough,  whose 
range  of  the  literature  was  so  wide  and  whose  criticism  was  so  keen,  fearless  and 
just  that  in  our  discussions,  we  felt  it  prudent  to  shun  the  field  of  speculation 
and  to  walk  strictly  in  the  path  of  demonstrated  fact.”22 

Perhaps  Jacobi’s  successes  in  the  male  professional  world  were  at  least  in 
part  due  to  her  willingness  to  accept  men  as  equals — no  more,  no  less.  Certainly 
Jacobi  did  not  share  Blackwell’s  ambivalence  toward  romantic  attachments  to 
men  and  her  private  correspondence  never  reveals  the  suspicion  of  marriage 
characteristic  of  many  accomplished  women  of  her  generation.  Nevertheless, 
she  sought  in  a  mate  a  rare  thing  in  the  nineteenth  century:  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  companion  who  could  fully  support  her  commitment  to  her  work. 
Although  she  had  a  passionate  nature,  she  was  prepared  to  forgo  marriage  if 
she  did  not  find  such  a  man  and  broke  two  engagements  before  she  joined  the 
ranks  of  New  York’s  professional  medical  elite.  While  still  in  Paris  she  had 
written  on  the  subject  of  marriage  to  her  mother:  “1  have  no  particular  desire  to 
marry  at  any  time;  nevertheless,  if  at  home,  1  should  ever  come  across  a  physi¬ 
cian,  intelligent,  refined,  more  enthusiastic  for  his  science  than  me, ...  1  think  1 
would  marry  such  a  person  if  he  asked  me,  and  would  leave  me  full  liberty  to 
exercise  my  profession.”23 

Fortunately,  Jacobi  did  meet  such  a  man.  In  1873  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobi,  a  German-Jewish  refugee  from  the  revolutionary  upheavals  of 
1848.  Abraham  Jacobi  was  already  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in 
America  and  has  often  been  called  the  father  of  modern  pediatrics.24  The  couple 
shared  common  medical  interests  and  collaborated  occasionally.  Although 
the  marriage  was  often  stormy,  it  remained  a  relationship  of  equals,  despite 
Mary  Jacobi’s  assuredly  ironic  remark  to  her  students  that  “it  is  desirable  that 
every  woman  remain  as  inferior  to  her  own  husband  as  may  be  feasible  and 
convenient.”25 

Jacobi’s  personal  and  professional  history  made  her  understandably  impa¬ 
tient  with  Blackwell’s  rigid  theorizing,  and  glimpses  of  irritability  appear  in  her 
comments  concerning  Blackwell’s  proposed  trip  to  America.  On  Blackwell's 
antivivisectionism  she  remarked  coolly,  “Of  course  .  .  .  you  know  ...  1  should 
oppose  you,”  adding  with  humor  and  a  touch  of  wistful  regret  that  a  campaign 
among  women  physicians  would  be  useless  because  “1  am  tolerably  confident 
that  1  am  the  only  woman  in  the  United  States  who  experiments  on  animals!” 
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As  for  the  problem  of  gynecological  surgery,  Jacobi  was  less  polite: 

When  you  shudder  at  “mutilation,”  it  seems  to  me  you  can  never  have  handled 
a  degenerated  ovary  or  a  suppurating  Fallopian  tube — or  you  would  admit 
that  the  mutilation  had  been  effected  by  disease, — possibly  by  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  a  series  of  physicians,  before  the  surgeon  intervened.  You  always 
seem  so  much  more  impressed  with  the  personalities, — sufficiently  faulty,— 
of  doctors,  than  with  the  terrific  difficulties  of  the  problems  they  have  to  face. 

.  .  .  There  has  been  much  reprehensible  malpractice.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
malpractice  which  may  render  a  woman  incapable  of  bearing  children  differs 
.  .  .  from  the  malpractice  which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  of  an  eye. 
There  is  not  such  special  sanctity  about  the  ovary! 

To  Blackwell’s  suggestion  that  women  physicians  ought  to  avoid  performing 
gynecological  surgery  she  retorted,  “And  why  should  not  women  be  delighted  if 
they  succeed  in  achieving  a  difficult  and  useful  triumph  in  technical  medicine?” 
She  added  that  women  physicians  should  not  be  urged  to  strike  out  for  inde¬ 
pendent  views  until  they  had  “demonstrated  an  equality  of  achievement  in  the 
urgent  practical  problems, — not  of  sociology  but  of  medicine ,”26  The  chief  task 
of  women  physicians,  she  believed,  was  not  the  fostering  of  morality  (“soci¬ 
ology”)  but  “the  creation  of  a  scientific  spirit”  among  them.27 

In  the  end,  Blackwell  and  Jacobi’s  differences  centered  primarily  on  the  role 
of  women  in  medicine  and  were  aggravated  by  their  divergent  attractions  to  the 
potentialities  inherent  in  medical  practice.  Historians  have  long  maintained  that 
much  of  the  rhetoric  mustered  in  defense  of  women’s  medical  education  fell 
into  two  broad  categories  that  occasionally  contradicted  each  other.  The  first 
set  of  arguments,  which  paralleled  Jacobi’s  brand  of  feminism,  emphasized 
woman’s  right  to  self-development  and  her  ability  to  make  a  contribution  to 
clinical  medicine  equal  to  any  man’s.  Proponents  downplayed  the  physical  and 
psychological  handicaps  allegedly  endured  by  the  female  sex  and  openly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  tenet  of  Victorian  culture  that  relegated  woman  to  the  private  and 
the  family  sphere.  No  longer  were  all  women  necessarily  hampered  by  family 
responsibilities;  a  select  few  could  practice  medicine  in  lieu  of  family  and  career. 
These  arguments  drew  their  strength  primarily  from  abstract  concepts  of  justice 
and  equality.28 

Blackwell’s  thought  derived  from  a  second,  more  popular  set  of  beliefs  empha¬ 
sizing  not  the  essential  identity  between  men  and  women  but  their  differences. 
This  approach  adapted  itself  more  readily  to  Victorian  mythology  regarding 
separate  sexual  spheres.  Women  should  become  physicians  because  they  exhib¬ 
ited  unique  qualities  that  allowed  them  to  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
profession. 

Indeed,  a  central  theme  in  the  story  of  women  in  medicine — the  tension  be¬ 
tween  feminism  and  morality  on  the  one  hand  and  professionalism  and  science 
on  the  other — has  plagued  women  physicians  up  until  the  present  day.  Nor 
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have  other  women  professionals  escaped  such  conflicts.  In  a  society  that  has 
continued  to  emphasize  woman’s  primary  maternal  role,  the  stepping  out  of 
prescribed  avenues  of  endeavor  has  inevitably  involved  for  its  participants  some 
explanation  of  purpose.  Did  women  have  the  right  to  pursue  professional  goals, 
usually  considered  masculine,  with  the  same  vigor  as  their  male  colleagues  and 
for  similar  reasons  of  self-interest  and  personal  fulfillment?  Was  the  goal  of 
equality  legitimate  for  women,  or  need  they  contribute  as  well  to  some  higher 
female  mission?  What  obligations  did  women  professionals  have  to  other  women, 
or  to  female  values  in  general?  Did  women  have  to  emulate  the  professionalism 
of  men,  or  seek  to  temper  dominant  male  values  by  asserting  their  uniquely 
feminine  characteristics? 

Blackwell’s  writings  underscored  the  singular  capabilities  of  women  as  physi¬ 
cians,  which  led  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  female  chauvinism.  The  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  women  medicine  was  not  to  convert  them  into  “physicians  rather  inferior  to 
men,”  but  to  occupy  “positions  which  men  cannot  fully  occupy”  and  exercise 
“an  influence  which  men  cannot  wield  at  all.”  Those  positions  had  mainly  to  do 
with  women,  children,  and  the  family.  Women  physicians  had  to  bring  science 
to  bear  on  daily  life.  This  could  be  done  best  as  family  physicians,  obstetricians, 
public  health  advocates,  and  teachers  of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  these  areas  that  women  could  excel.  Other  branches  of  medicine 
reeked  to  Blackwell  of  the  tyranny  of  male  authority  unmitigated  by  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  She  cautioned  her  students  against  the  “blind  acceptance  of  what 
is  called  ‘authority’  in  medicine,”  w'hich  she  equated  with  the  male  intellect.  “It 
is  not  blind  imitation  of  men,  nor  thoughtless  acceptance  of  whatever  may  be 
taught  by  them  that  is  required,”  she  wrote.  Women  students,  she  regretted,  were 
as  yet  too  “accustomed  to  accept  the  government  and  instruction  of  men  as  final, 
and  it  hardly  occurs  to  them  to  question  it.”  They  must  be  taught  that  “methods 
and  conclusions  formed  by  one-half  of  the  race  only,  must  necessarily  require 
revision  as  the  other  half  of  the  humanity  rises  into  conscious  responsibility.”29 

In  advocating  this  position  Blackwell  voluntarily  set  herself  and  women 
physicians  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  professional  developments.  Rather 
than  assimilate  women  into  the  larger  group,  she  preferred  to  give  them  special 
responsibilities  in  order  to  achieve  what  she  believed  was  a  higher  social  and 
moral  purpose.  Women  physicians  were  to  be  in  the  profession,  but  not  of  it. 

This  stress  on  the  primacy  of  the  maternal  qualities  of  sympathy  and  instinct 
troubled  Jacobi  because  she  objected  to  female-centered,  moralistic,  and  sepa¬ 
ratist  standards  for  women.  Her  concern  for  objective  science  and  the  centrality 
of  intellectual  endeavor  remained  fundamentally  universalistic  and  assimila- 
tionist.  For  Jacobi  the  physician  dwelt  in  two  realms,  the  intellectual  and  the 
practical.  Although  she  admitted  that  moral  considerations  occasionally  en¬ 
tered  into  the  equation,  she  hailed  the  liberation  of  science  from  the  mystic  and 
demonic  influences  of  the  past  and  believed  that  the  physician  should  deal  with 
rational  concepts  based  on  objective  knowledge.  Ideally  his  business  was  to 
“take  conditions  which  science  has  abstracted  for  the  purpose  of  thought  and  to 
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recombine  them  for  the  purpose  of  life.  In  the  absence  of  the  physician  there 
would  be  no  one  to  do  this.”  Thus,  the  physician  was  the  link  between  theory 
and  practice.  Moral  issues  were  often  beside  the  point.  The  intrinsic  difficulty  in 
medicine,  she  wrote,  was  not  moral,  but  remained  “the  great  mass  of  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know”  and  “the  variety  of  sciences  which  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  interpret  these  facts.” 

Where  Blackwell  emphasized  sympathy  and  compassion  and  identified  such 
qualities  with  women,  Jacobi  spoke  rarely  of  exclusively  feminine  contributions 
to  medical  practice.  Having  a  sympathetic  nature,  she  argued,  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  one  a  good  physician.  He  or  she  must  be  interested  primarily  in  the 
facts.  In  the  end,  she  wrote,  unless  “the  interest  in  the  disease  be  not  habitually 
greater  than  the  interest  in  the  patient,”  the  patient  would  surely  suffer.  Jacobi 
saw  women  participating  in  the  profession  not  as  a  distinct  entity  unto  them¬ 
selves  but  as  separate  individuals  united  with  men  by  objective,  demonstrable, 
and  professional  criteria  in  the  search  for  truth.  “Indeed,”  she  cautioned  her 
students  in  1883,  “you  are  liable  to  be  so  much  and  so  frequently  reminded  that 
you  are  women  physicians,  that  you  are  almost  liable  to  forget  that  you  are,  first 
of  all,  physicians.”30 

Jacobi  did  not  reject  entirely  the  notion  that  women  had  special  strengths, 
although  it  is  apparent  that  she  believed  such  characteristics  were  acquired 
rather  than  innate.  She  admitted,  for  example,  that  “it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  women  are  intrinsically  more  suitable  than  men  to  take  charge  of  insane 
women”  because  of  their  “superior  kindness  and  conscientiousness.”  She  quar¬ 
reled  little  with  the  common  wisdom  that  “tact,  acuteness,  and  sympathetic 
insight  [were]  natural  to  women.”  Indeed,  while  stressing  the  importance  of 
first-rate  training,  she  graciously  conceded  that  “the  special  capacities  of  women 
as  a  class  for  dealing  with  sick  persons  are  so  great,  that  in  virtue  of  them  alone 
hundreds  have  succeeded  in  medical  practice,  though  most  insufficiently  en¬ 
dowed  with  intellectual  or  educational  qualifications.”31 

Yet  despite  women’s  unique  skills,  Jacobi  insisted  that  they  be  fully  integrated 
into  the  profession.  She  deplored  the  tendency  of  women  doctors  “to  nestle 
within  a  little  circle  of  personal  friends  and  to  accept  their  dictum  as  the  ultimate 
law  of  things.”  Their  role  must  not  be  supplementary  or  distinctive;  inevitably 
skilled  women  physicians  should  displace  inferior  men.  There  was  nothing  earth- 
shattering  about  women  competing  with  men:  “Since  society  is,  numerically 
speaking,  already  supplied  with  quite  enough  doctors,”  she  wrote,  “the  only  way 
in  which  women  physicians  can  possibly  gain  any  footing  is  by  displacing  a 
certain  number  of  men.”  In  order  to  do  so,  of  course,  they  needed  to  be  either 
equal  or  superior,  and  this  meant  receiving  a  better  medical  education  than  had 
yet  been  possible. 

While  Blackwell  urged  women  to  specialize,  Jacobi  continually  cautioned 
women  not  to  concentrate  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  but  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  “liberal  study  of  the  whole  field.”  Treating  women  and  children 
should  be  used  only  “as  a  stepping-stone  to  general  medicine.”  If  women  “do 
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not  obtain  a  foothold”  there,  if  they  “content  themselves  with  claiming  this  little 
corner,”  she  warned,  “they  will  never  really  gain  a  high  place  even  there.”32 

Although  Jacobi  remained  suspicious  of  separatism,  she  also  conceded  that 
the  “opposition  to  women  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  has  been  so 
bitter,  so  brutal ...  so  multiple  in  its  hypocrisy”  that  women  did  have  common 
interests  as  an  oppressed  class.  She  repeatedly  prescribed  grit  and  hard  work  in 
the  face  of  discrimination:  “1  have  always  advised  you  ...  to  so  saturate  and 
permeate  your  consciousness  with  the  feeling  for  medicine,”  she  told  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  in  1883, 
“that  you  would  entirely  forget  that  public  opinion  continued  to  assign  you  to  a 
special,  and  on  the  whole,  inferior”  position.  She  even  urged  students  to  forget 
that  they  “have  in  any  way  braved  public  opinion.”  “Acclimate,”  she  implored, 
“as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible”  to  your  “new  place,”  and  don’t  “keep 
dawdling  on  the  threshold  to  forever  remind  yourselves  and  everyone  else  that 
you  have  just  come  in.”  Medicine  remained  too  demanding  a  profession  for 
conscientious  doctors  to  allow  themselves  to  be  concerned  with  problems  of 
social  status.  “If  you  do  not  find  the  facts  of  medicine  more  interesting  than  any 
other  facts,”  she  cautioned,  “you  are  not  fit  to  be  physicians.” 

Yet  if  Jacobi  lost  her  patience  with  those  who  “dawdled  on  the  threshold,” 
the  “monopoly”  that  excluded  “one  half  of  the  race  [from]  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  facilities  of  increased  life  which  that  confers”  rankled  even 
more.  She  was  not  naive;  she  knew  such  opposition  could  be  removed  only 
after  “much  effort,  individual  and  collective,  persistent,  patient,  far-sighted,  in¬ 
domitable.”  Thus  she  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  examining  the 
practical  difficulties  involved  in  assimilating  women  into  the  male  professional 
world.  For  her  the  most  obvious  problem  remained  what  she  knew  was  “the 
most  delicate:  actually  raising  to  an  equality  the  class  which  hitherto  has  been 
really  inferior.”33 

In  acknowledging  and  working  to  overcome  women’s  shortcomings  Jacobi 
and  Blackwell  remained  of  one  mind.  Indeed,  one  suspects  that  however  sub¬ 
stantial  were  their  disagreements  on  theoretical  points,  practical  issues  of  stragey 
continually  drew  them  together.  Both  women  deplored  women’s  inferior  pre¬ 
paratory  education,  an  education  that  rendered  them  deficient  in  intellectual 
initiative,  dependent  on  authority,  and  apathetic — all  qualities  that  Jacobi  per¬ 
ceptively  labeled  characteristics  of  the  subordination  of  colonial  life.  In  order  to 
rectify  such  disadvantages,  she  wrote,  medical  women  must  combine  as  a  class 
to  remove  the  obstacles  that  had  blocked  their  progress.  Their  first  task  was  to 
create  among  themselves  a  scientific  spirit,  by  improving  medical  education  for 
women  and  encouraging  “free,  self-sustained,  self-reliant  intellectual  activity.” 
Jacobi  hoped  that  this  “gradual  progress  in  mental  culture  would  improve  “men¬ 
tal  initiative”  in  women  and  render  them  equal  to  men  “in  every  work  that  both 
undertake.” 34 

Blackwell  had  no  quarrel  with  these  points.  She  agreed  that  the  barriers  to 
women’s  equal  access  to  quality  medical  education  must  be  removed  as  quickly 
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as  possible,  and  she  understood  that  only  thorough  scientific  training  would 
promote  women’s  success.  Both  women  hoped  that  the  unique  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  would 
begin  to  alleviate  some  of  these  difficulties.  The  two  stood  united  as  well  in  the 
battle  to  widen  women’s  opportunities  for  clinical  experience  and  professional 
association,  and  both,  for  different  reasons,  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  medical  coeducation.  But  where  Jacobi’s  brand  of  feminism  strove  to 
minimize  the  differences  between  men  and  women  and  to  integrate  female 
physicians  into  the  profession  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Blackwell  adhered  to  the 
very  end  to  a  vision  of  the  woman  doctor’s  unique  contribution.  This  was  true 
at  least  in  part  because  of  her  concept  of  disease  was  linked  to  her  notions  of 
morality  and  her  belief  that  authentic  moral  understanding  depended  on  female 
intuition.  Such  assumptions  allowed  her  to  equate  bacteriology  with  male  sci¬ 
ence  and  its  triumph  with  the  victory  of  the  male  principle  over  the  female. 
That  such  a  victory  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  denigration  of  intuition  and 
morality  in  medicine  was  deplorable  enough,  Blackwell  believed,  but  the  final 
and  most  egregious  consequence  would  be  that  women  would  be  deprived  of 
their  power,  purpose,  and  unique  advantage  in  the  profession — and  this  at  the 
very  moment  when  civilized  society  was  beginning  at  long  last  to  afford  them  a 
role  appropriate  to  their  highest  capacities. 

Blackwell’s  suspicions  of  “ignorant  male  domination”  caused  her  to  worry 
that  women  physicians  accepted  male  models  uncritically.  “The  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  comes  to  me  now,  as  1  draw  towards  the  close  of  a  life  full  of  joy 
and  gratitude,”  she  mused  in  1889,  “is  the  surprise  with  which  1  recognize  that 
our  women  physicians  do  not  all  and  always  see  the  glorious  moral  mission, 
which  as  women  physicians  they  are  called  on  to  fulfill.  It  is  not  by  simply 
following  the  lead  of  male  physicians,  and  imitating  their  practices,  that  any 
new  and  vitalizing  force  will  be  brought  into  the  profession.” 35 

As  first-generation  women  physicians,  Jacobi  and  Blackwell  shared  similiar 
goals  as  well  as  the  common  experience  of  being  pioneers.  Their  differences  on 
the  issue  of  women  appear  in  retrospect  less  pronounced  than  their  broad  areas 
of  agreement.  Each  struggled  defiantly  in  her  own  way  with  the  humiliating 
effects  of  discrimination  while  holding  fast  to  an  objective  that  sought  to  broaden 
the  sphere  of  constructive  activity  for  all  women.  Both  saw  the  role  of  women  in 
medicine  idealistically,  in  the  sense  that  they  rejected  its  pursuit  on  the  grounds 
of  self-interest  and  emphasized  instead  the  physician’s  larger  social  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Jacobi,  for  example,  once  declared  to  her  mother:  “I  look  upon  a  rich 
physician  with  as  much  suspicion  as  a  rich  priest.”  In  1889  Blackwell  wrote  in 
the  same  vein,  “I  say  emphatically  that  anyone  who  makes  pecuniary  gain  the 
chief  motive  for  entering  upon  a  medical  career  is  an  unworthy  student:  he  is 
not  fit  to  become  a  doctor.”  Both  women  believed  that  the  success  of  women  in 
the  profession  had  immense  importance  for  the  general  success  of  women  “in 
every  other  department  of  society.”36  On  questions  of  strategy  too,  they  were 
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usually  of  one  mind:  both  struggled  to  widen  the  access  of  medical  women  to 
superior  scientific  training  and  to  increase  their  professional  and  clinical  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Nevertheless,  the  two  women  represented  distinct  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  women  in  medicine,  and  their  differences  were  passed  on  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  professional  women. 

Versions  of  Blackwell’s  argument  remained  the  most  popular  in  the  public 
and  private  rhetoric  of  women  physicians.  However  committed  privately  later 
generations  of  women  doctors  were  to  abstract  concepts  of  equal  justice,  the 
Blackwell  tradition,  with  its  glorification  of  woman’s  uniqueness,  meshed  more 
easily  with  familiar  cultural  verities.  Male  supporters,  too,  felt  more  at  ease 
with  the  idea  that  women  would  not  so  much  compete  with  them  as  concentrate 
their  energies  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  feminine  preserves — public  health 
and  social  morality,  child  hygiene  and  maternal  care,  institutional  work,  indus¬ 
trial  medicine,  public  school  and  university  teaching  and  counseling. 

In  1926  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  encourage  women  to  pursue  a  medical  career.  Its  very  title,  Natural 
Guardians  of  the  Race ,  illustrates  how  little  the  arguments  had  changed  since 
Blackwell  first  spoke  of  the  “spiritual  power  of  maternity.”  Women  “will  always 
be  necessary  in  medicine,”  the  pamphlet  maintained,  because  of  “their  special 
qualifications  for  definite  fields  of  practice.”  Such  fields  were  “child  care,”  the 
“care  of  women,  foreign  medical  missionary  work,”  and  “the  field  of  research,” 
for  which  “women  have  displayed  peculiar  aptitude”  because  of  their  “natural 
bent  for  painstaking  accuracy  and  detail.”37 

This  bulletin  and  others  like  it  suggest  that  women  physicians  needed  ex¬ 
traordinary  reasons  to  justify  their  deviation  from  social  norms  well  into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  still  viewed  themselves  as  a  special  group  within  the 
medical  establishment.  Not  until  the  profound  cultural  changes  of  the  1960s 
brought  about  by  the  black  and  women’s  liberation  movements  did  abstract 
concerns  for  equality  and  justice  in  the  rhetoric  of  medical  women  take  equal 
place  beside  the  Blackwellian  emphasis  on  woman’s  unique  capabilities. 

Although  the  fact  of  their  womanhood  was  central  to  them  both,  Jacobi  and 
Blackwell  differed  in  the  final  analysis  on  medical  issues  that  went  well  beyond 
questions  of  gender.  The  achievements  of  the  bacteriologists  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  specific  etiology  have  been  among  the  most  constructive 
forces  in  modern  medicine  for  almost  a  century.  Yet  the  scientific  medicine  that 
has  flourished  since  1900  has  done  so  increasingly  at  the  expense  of  a  holistic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  illness.  In  many  respects  the  worst  fears  of  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  concerning  the  neglect  of  psychological,  environmental,  social,  and 
personal  factors  have  come  to  pass.  Doctors  no  longer  treat  the  whole  patient; 
they  concentrate  merely  on  the  disease.  Medical  science  has  become  increasingly 
and  aggressively  masculine.  The  nurturant  aspects  of  nineteenth-century  prac¬ 
tice,  with  its  heavy  emphasis  on  intuition,  sympathy,  and  art,  have  all  but 
disappeared.  From  the  perspective  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Jacobi’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  laboratory  science  and  her  identification  with  the  most  revolutionary 
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and  dramatic  achievements  of  her  profession  seem  progressive  and  refreshing. 
Blackwell’s  ideas,  heavy  with  religious  overtones  and  convoluted  personal  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  appear  reactionary,  uninformed,  and  annoyingly  shortsighted.  But 
the  passage  of  time  has  gradually  revealed  to  us  the  shocking  limitations  of 
laboratory  science.  Once  again  we  must  return  full  circle  to  deal  with  factors  in 
disease  causation  that  cannot  be  measured,  recorded,  or  recreated  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  setting. 

To  be  sure,  the  contemporary  interest  in  holistic  approaches  to  disease  is 
something  very  different  from  the  kind  of  position  Elizabeth  Blackwell  occupied 
a  century  ago,  and  could,  in  fact,  have  come  about  only  after  the  supremacy  of 
scientific  reductionism  in  medicine.  However,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  about-face, 
Blackwell’s  vision  seems  almost  prophetic  as  she  mused  to  a  friend  in  1853: 

1  hope  some  day  to  arrange  a  hospital  on  truer  principles  than  any  that  we 
have  yet  seen — but  in  thinking  of  this  subject,  I  feel  continually  the  want  of 
the  Science  of  reform,  which  1  believe  is  as  yet  unknown — 1  should  want  my 
hospital  to  be  a  center  of  Science,  and  of  moral  growth  —  in  the  scientific 
department  1  should  be  puzzled  to  know  how  far  1  ought  to  unite  men  and 
women — In  the  future  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  sexes,  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  will  unite  in  every  act  of  life — but  now  there  are  difficulties  both  in 
their  separation  and  their  combination. ...  1  should  want  also  in  my  Hospital 
to  cure  my  patients  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  and  what  innumerable 
aids  that  would  necessitate!  I  must  have  the  church,  the  school,  the  workshop 
...  to  cure  my  patients — a  whole  society,  in  fact.38 
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The  chapters  in  the  final  section  of  this  book  discuss  women  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  who  recognized  that  the  social  structure  was  fundamentally  an 
instrument  of  power  and  who  tried  to  mobilize  unprecedented  power  of  their 
own  in  order  to  change  the  constraints  under  which  they  lived.  Elinor  Lerner 
analyzes  the  contribution  of  immigrant  and  working-class  Jewish  women  in 
early  twentieth-century  New  York  to  the  suffrage  victory  in  that  state.  Their 
effectiveness  in  helping  to  alter  a  power  structure  that  excluded  them  depended 
on  their  prior  experience  in  labor  and  political  organizations  of  both  reformist 
and  radical  casts.  Lerner’s  article  challenges  the  official  view  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  which  attributed  the  victory  to  upper-  and  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon 
women.  The  leaders  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
deliberately  ignored  the  role  of  Jewish  women  because  they  did  not  want  the 
movement  to  be  tainted  by  an  association  with  foreigners  or  radicals  as  they 
turned  to  a  national  campaign  directed  at  Congress. 

Elda  Zappi  describes  the  struggle  of  Italian  working-class  women  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  rice  fields  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  These 
women,  who  were  completely  outside  the  established  political  and  economic 
structure,  successfully  used  the  strike  to  achieve  their  goals.  As  Zappi  demon¬ 
strates,  class  seemed  more  important  than  sex  in  determining  the  specific  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  oppression.  Consequently,  they  joined  with  men  to  create  a 
broad  strike  movement  that  included  migrant  and  local,  urban  and  agricultural 
workers  of  both  sexes. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  problem  of  changing  entire  societies. 
Applewhite  and  Levy  concentrate  on  working-class  women  who  sought  to  rede¬ 
fine  the  political  structure  and  economic  hierarchy  in  the  context  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  their  re-examination  of  the  roles  of  women  under  the  Old 
Regime,  particularly  the  significance  of  female  networks  and  collective  public 
rituals,  and  their  discussion  of  how  women  tried  to  use  traditional  methods  of 
self-expression  to  implement  their  vision  of  participatory  democracy,  they  have 
drawn  on  the  insights  of  a  decade  of  feminist  scholarship.  Although  the  women 
failed  to  prevent  male  revolutionaries  from  establishing  a  representative  consti¬ 
tution  that  excluded  them,  Applewhite  and  Levy  make  the  radical  nature  of 
their  efforts  clear. 

As  we  began  with  the  observation  of  women  living  in  the  crevices  of  the  social 
structure,  escaping  by  climbing  walls  and  running  over  rooftops,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  squeaking  of  their  shoes,  so  we  end  with  a  vision  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  women  using  traditional  ceremonial  structures  and  patterns  to 
invade  public  spaces  and  claim  political  power.  The  emerging  male  democracy 
destroyed  their  networks  and  collective  rituals,  but  the  fear  they  inspired  haunted 
nineteenth-century  men  and  obliged  nineteenth-century  women  to  utilize  a  far 
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less  threatening  definition  of  womanhood  to  justify  their  claim  to  enter  the 
public  domain. 

Over  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Chinese  women  also  tried  to  exploit  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation  to  smash  the  oppressive  structure  under  which  they  lived. 
According  to  Mariam  Frenier,  the  Communist  land  reform  of  1946-52  recog¬ 
nized  the  centrality  of  female  oppression  to  traditional  Chinese  society  and 
therefore  emphasized  the  necessity  of  feminist  action  to  create  a  revolution  at  the 
village  level.  The  Communists  taught  women  the  technique  of  consciousness- 
raising  to  define  and  solve  their  problems,  a  technique  subsequently  adopted  by 
their  bourgeois  sisters  in  the  west.  Frenier’s  contribution  is  a  suitable  conclusion 
to  this  book  because  it  celebrates  the  generation  of  Chinese  women  who  learned 
to  recognize  the  structure  that  imprisoned  them  and  to  take  the  actions  neces¬ 
sary  to  redefine  and  revolutionize  themselves  and  their  society.  It  also  brings 
together  many  of  the  methods  for  uncovering  the  female  past  that  have  been 
developed  and  refined  through  five  Berkshire  Conferences  on  the  History  of 
Women. 


15.  Jewish  Involvement  in  the  New  York  City 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement 


Elinor  Lerner 


The  American  woman  suffrage  movement  is  usually  characterized  as  pre¬ 
dominantly  white,  Protestant,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  upper-  and  middle-class  in 
composition  and  support.  Although  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  formal 
organizations  are  concerned,  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  was  supported,  often 
actively,  by  immigrants  and  large  segments  of  the  working  class.  This  has  been 
noted  by  some  writers,  but  few  detailed  accounts  of  this  support  have  appeared.1 
This  chapter  will  describe  the  crucial  role  played  by  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  suffrage  victory  in  New  York  State. 

New  York  occupied  a  strategic  position  in  the  struggle  for  woman’s  suffrage. 
Most  early  suffrage  victories  had  taken  place  in  western,  rural  states,  and  suffra¬ 
gists  were  convinced  that  farmers  and  native  Americans  were  their  main  support 
rather  than  the  urban,  working  classes.  New  York  was  the  first  eastern,  indus¬ 
trial  state  to  give  women  the  vote  prior  to  the  Constitutional  amendment  of 
1920,  and  a  victory  in  New  York  was  considered  crucial  for  convincing  Congress 
to  act  on  the  federal  amendment.  Suffragists  also  believed  that  New  York  City 
presented  almost  insurmountable  problems.  In  1910  approximately  37  percent 
of  its  population  was  Roman  Catholic  and  31  percent  Jewish.  Thirteen  percent 
of  the  city  was  either  first-  or  second-generation  Irish  and  a  similar  number 
first-  or  second-generation  Italian.  By  1920  at  least  78  percent  of  Manhattan’s 
population  was  either  foreign-born  or  had  foreign-born  parents. 

One  author,  however,  suggested  that  the  role  of  the  urban  middle  class  in 
accounting  for  the  liberal  reforms  of  the  Progressive  Era  has  been  overstressed. 
He  believed  that  the  working  class  and  immigrants — the  urban  lower  class — 
“provided  an  active,  numerically  strong,  and  politically  necessary  force  for 
reform — and  that  this  class  was  perhaps  as  important  in  determining  the  course 
of  American  liberalism  as  the  urban  middle  class,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written.”2  At  least  as  far  as  the  New  York  suffrage  movement  and  the 
Manhattan  Jewish  community  are  concerned,  this  analysis  is  essentially  correct. 

New  York  conducted  two  referenda  on  suffrage,  one  in  1915  and  one  in  19 17. 3 
In  the  earlier  vote  the  issue  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin — 88,886  men  (43 
percent)  voted  affirmatively  in  Manhattan.  In  1917,  however,  the  amendment 
passed  in  the  city  and  the  state  as  a  whole,  with  122,389  (59  percent)  casting 
their  ballots  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  Although  the  amendment  lost  in  the 
state  outside  New  York  City,  the  city’s  ethnic  working-class  population  carried 
the  state  for  woman  suffrage.  It  is  important  to  know  which  elements  of  that 
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population  supported  the  amendment.  Manhattan  was  subdivided  into  approxi¬ 
mately  800  election  districts,  varying  in  size  from  one  block  to  ten  depending  on 
the  density  of  population.  By  looking  at  the  election  districts  that  were  least 
favorable  and  those  that  were  most  favorable  to  votes  for  women,  one  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  and  location  of  prosuffrage  and  antisuffrage  sentiment  among 
Manhattan’s  male  voters. 

In  both  elections  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  consistent  support  came 
from  the  Jewish  community,  from  Jews  of  all  economic  levels  living  both  in 
Harlem  and  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  The  strongest  and  most  consistent  opposi¬ 
tion  came  from  working-  and  middle-class  Irish.  Italians  were  not  unified  on 
suffrage:  most  voted  against  the  amendment,  but  the  largest  concentration  of 
Italians  in  Greenwich  Village  was  consistently  prosuffrage.4 

The  Jewish  support  for  suffrage  is  extraordinary  in  several  respects.  Jewish 
election  districts  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  top  prosuffrage  districts  in  both 
elections,  and  no  identifiable  Jewish  districts  were  among  those  consistently  anti¬ 
suffrage.  Of  the  highest  50  prosuffrage  election  districts  in  1915  and  1917,  at 
least  64  percent  and  74  percent  respectively  were  Jewish  areas.  What  is  perhaps 
even  more  impressive  is  that  of  the  top  100  prosuffrage  election  districts  in  1917, 
at  least  78  were  Jewish  neighborhoods.  The  votes  in  these  districts  extended 
from  56  percent  to  72  percent  prosuffrage  in  1915,  increasing  to  76  percent  to  93 
percent  in  1917. 

Not  only  were  the  areas  that  were  most  strongly  prosuffrage  predominantly 
Jewish,  but  about  half  of  the  Jewish  neighborhoods  were  decidedly  prosuffrage. 
In  the  two  elections  at  least  44  percent  and  55  percent  of  the  Jewish  election 
districts  in  Harlem  and  on  the  Lower  East  Side  were  in  the  top  100  prosuffrage 
election  districts.  Also  striking  is  the  number  of  prosuffrage  Jewish  votes.  At 
least  17,000,  or  19  percent,  of  the  1915  prosuffrage  votes  came  from  Jewish 
residential  .areas  in  Harlem  and  the  Lower  East  Side.  In  1917  the  Jewish  vote 
increased  to  at  least  24  percent  of  the  prosuffrage  votes  cast.  Thus,  while  the 
number  of  prosuffrage  votes  in  Manhattan  increased  from  1915  to  1917  by  38 
percent,  the  number  of  Jewish  prosuffrage  votes  increased  by  71  percent.  In  part 
this  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  Jewish  voters,  the  result 
of  a  concerted  registration  drive  conducted  by  the  Socialist  party  in  Harlem  in 
1916. 5 

The  question,  of  course,  remains  why  New  York  Jewry  was  so  supportive  of 
the  suffrage  movement  and  what  role  the  Jewish  community  played  in  its  final 
success.  During  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  suffrage 
movement  in  New  York  followed  a  fairly  conservative  approach.  The  years 
1907-1 1,  however,  saw  a  resurgence  of  activity  in  New  York  City,  with  many 
new  organizations  appearing,  together  with  increased  popular  support.  The 
impetus  for  much  of  this  change  came  from  working-class  women,  especially 
young  Jewish  workers  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Suffrage  leaders  realized  the 
need  for  new  organizations  and  tactics  when  working  with  immigrant  women  on 
other  issues.  Working-class  and  immigrant  women  thought  highly  of  the  militant 
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British  suffrage  movement  and  favored  more  aggressive  tactics  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  can  see  this  by  analyzing  the  development  of  several  organizations. 

The  National  Progressive  Women’s  Suffrage  Union,  following  the  British 
movement  and  seeking  a  working-class  constituency,  was  formed  in  New  York 
City  around  1907.  Although  many  of  its  members  appear  to  have  been  German- 
Americans,  its  main  bases  of  support  were  Jewish  garment  workers  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  in  Harlem  around  111th  to  125th  streets.  The  union 
shocked  the  established  suffrage  organizations  and  the  public  by  going  to  “the 
people  direct,  in  the  streets,  on  the  highways  and  byways.”  It  was  the  first  suf¬ 
frage  group  in  the  city  to  hold  open-air  meetings,  attempt  a  foot  parade,  and  to 
approach  the  urban  working  class  at  such  public  places  as  ball  games,  beaches, 
and  amusement  parks.  Its  members  staged  a  series  of  demonstrations  and  street 
meetings,  which  were  reported  in  the  press  and  attracted  crowds  of  thousands. 
They  also  distributed  leaflets,  demonstrated  outside  of  factories,  and  formed 
alliances  with  workers  on  union  and  labor  issues.  In  November  1909  union 
members  addressed  a  meeting  of  striking  necktie  workers  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  and  were  well  received  by  the  largely  Jewish  workers.  They  were  then 
invited  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of  the  union,  and  forty  or  more  women  left  the 
meeting  wearing  suffragette  buttons.6 

Another  militant  organization,  the  Equality  League  of  Self-Supporting  Wom¬ 
en,  was  established  in  January  1907  by  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  the  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1902  after 
many  years’  involvement  in  British  socialist  and  suffrage  activities,  Blatch  was 
disappointed  by  the  stagnation  in  the  American  suffrage  movement.  Channeling 
her  energies  elsewhere,  she  became  involved  in  civic  reforms  and  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League  (WTUL),  which  consisted  of  a  group  of  middle-  and 
working-class  women  attempting  to  organize  women  into  trade  unions.  In 
working  with  young  Jewish  women  on  the  Lower  East  Side  in  1906,  she  became 
aware  of  the  interest  in  suffrage  among  working  women  and  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  organization  in  the  working  class.  Equality  League  membership 
was  open  to  any  self-supporting  woman,  working-class  or  professional,  and 
organizations  of  working  women  could  also  affiliate  with  the  league.  By  1909 
the  league  contained  over  1 ,000  individual  members  and  22,000  from  affiliated 
societies.7 

Reflecting  its  ties  with  the  Jewish  working-class  community  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  the  first  mass  meeting  of  the  Equality  League  in  Cooper  Union  on  4 
April,  1907  had  among  its  speakers  labor  organizer  Rose  Schneiderman,  gar¬ 
ment  union  official  Joseph  Barondess,  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  outspoken 
leader  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  which  the  New  York  Times  described  as  an  “undulating 
mass.”8 

In  1911  the  Wage  Earners’  League  was  formed  by  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
(WSP),  the  major  suffrage  organization  in  New  York  City,  and  the  WTUL. 
According  to  Elizabeth  Freeman,  one  of  the  organizers,  the  idea  of  forming 
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the  league  began  when  WTUL  and  WSP  workers  attempted  to  enlist  working 
women  and  immigrants  on  the  Lower  East  Side  to  march  in  a  suffrage  parade. 
Impressed  with  the  strong  interest  in  suffrage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  parade, 
Freeman  and  Lavinia  Dock  (a  nurse  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement)  thought  of 
starting  a  suffrage  organization  for  working  women  and  addressed  clubs  at  the 
Henry  Street,  College,  and  Christadora  settlements  about  such  a  possibility.  As 
with  Blatch’s  League  of  Self-Supporting  Women,  the  initial  interest  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Wage  Earners’  League  came  from  working-class,  immigrant 
women  on  the  Lower  East  Side.9 

Although  the  first  officials  of  the  Wage  Earners’  League  were  members  of 
the  WTUL  and  union  organizers — Leonora  O’Reilly  was  president  and  Clara 
Lemlich  was  vice-president — most  of  the  founding  members  were  shirtwaist 
makers,  bookbinders,  or  gold  leaf  layers.  Membership  was  confined  to  “working 
women  from  factories  and  shops  and  other  places  where  trade  union  organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  possible”  and  was  limited  so  that  there  would  be  “harmony  of 
purpose  and  propaganda  and  .  .  .  [for]  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  meetings.” 10 

Initially  based  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  league  soon  extended  its  activities 
throughout  the  city.  A  house-to-house  canvass  to  contact  working  men  and 
women  in  Manhattan  was  planned,  open-air  meetings  at  factories  employing 
women  were  held,  a  “distinctive”  leaflet  published,  and  a  press  committee  estab¬ 
lished.  Several  mass  meetings  and  large  rallies  were  held,  at  least  one  conducted 
with  black  women  workers.11 

The  last  organization  to  be  discussed  is  the  Political  Equality  League  (PEL) 
founded  by  Alva  Belmont,  a  wealthy  New  York  society  woman  who  devoted 
her  fortune  and  time  to  the  suffrage  movement.  Founded  in  1909,  the  PEL  had 
at  least  twelve  branches  by  April  1911,  which  were  used  to  contact  New  York 
immigrants,  the  working  class,  and  blacks.  Among  the  Manhattan  branches 
were  the  Negro  Men’s  and  Women’s  branch  in  Harlem  and  the  Fourteenth 
Assembly  District  Club,  which  attracted  many  young  Irish  women.12 

Surprisingly  little  is  known  about  these  branches  considering  the  range  and 
popularity  of  their  activities.  In  January  1911  the  eleven  existing  branches,  with 
a  membership  of  1,431,  held  186  meetings  with  a  total  attendance  of  11,116. 
Mary  Beard  noted  the  ability  of  the  branches  to  attract  working-class  support 
for  suffrage.  Commenting  on  the  need  of  the  WSP  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  wage-earning  women,  she  remarked  “that  such  an  army  of  tenement  mothers 
and  working  women  marched  with  Mrs.  Belmont  [in  the  last  suffrage  parade] 
ought  to  stir  the  sluggish  to  action.” 13 

The  first  branch,  which  opened  in  1909  in  the  affluent  section  of  Jewish 
Harlem,  was  a  three-story  house  containing  a  large  assembly  room.  Activities 
included  clubs  and  classes  in  public  speaking,  debating,  the  study  of  government 
and  political  parties.  Opening  with  much  publicity  and  public  interest,  the  settle¬ 
ment  attracted  large  crowds,  steadily  enrolled  members,  arid  developed  a  strong 
neighborhood  following.  The  Wage  Earners  branch,  located  in  the  center  of 
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prosuffrage  sentiment  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  opened  with  a  meeting  in  which 
a  crowd  of  hundreds  “literally  packed  the  halls,”  which  “many  more  would  have 
entered  if  it  had  been  possible.”  The  officers  of  the  branch  were  Jewish  women, 
who  planned  to  hold  alternate  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  nearly  every  even¬ 
ing  at  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge.14 

While  relatively  few  Jewish  women  were  among  the  nationally  known  suf¬ 
frage  leaders,  evidence  from  New  York  indicates  that  Jewish  women  were  active 
in  formal  suffrage  organizations.  The  most  prominent  American  Jewish  suffra¬ 
gist  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Polish  immigrant  Ernestine  Rose,  who 
was  active  in  feminist,  suffrage,  and  abolitionist  movements  between  1836  and 
1869.  Known  for  her  “beauty,  wit  and  eloquence,”  she  was  a  friend  and  political 
ally  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  three  of  whom  were 
instrumental  in  founding  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  regarded  Rose  as  one  of  the  most  important  pioneers  of  the 
suffrage  movement.15 

Later,  two  New  York  City  women,  Maud  Nathan  and  Rose  Schneiderman, 
although  primarily  involved  in  other  communal  endeavors,  achieved  national 
renown  for  their  suffrage  work.  Nathan,  best  known  for  her  work  with  the 
National  and  New  York  Consumer’s  League,  was  apparently  the  only  Jewish 
woman  to  hold  a  high  position  in  a  major  suffrage  organization.  She  was  a 
founding  member,  an  honorary  vice-chairman,  and  head  of  the  fifteenth  as¬ 
sembly  district  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City.  She  was  also 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  New  York  City  Equal  Suffrage  League,  active  in 
the  Equal  Franchise  Society,  and  a  frequent  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  She  delivered  speeches 
at  several  conventions  and  traveled  across  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  In  1913  she  served  as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  meeting  in  Budapest.  Unlike  most  of  the 
leaders  in  the  New  York  City  suffrage  movement,  who  were  more  secularly 
oriented,  she  was  involved  in  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  in 
local  Jewish  affairs.16 

Rose  Schneiderman,  an  organizer  for  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  and  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 
worked  full  time  on  behalf  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  1912  Ohio  campaign.  A  frequent  and  popular  speaker  at  mass 
meetings  and  rallies  in  New  York  City,  she  also  traveled  often  to  Albany  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  votes  for  women  to  the  state  legislature.  She  directed  most  of 
her  suffrage  activity  toward  the  working-class  and  immigrant  population,  and 
she  became  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  WSP  in  1917. 17 

Two  other  Jews — Lillian  Wald  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise — were  active  in 
New  York  City  suffrage  activities.  Both  were  founding  members  and  honorary 
vice-presidents  of  the  WSP.  Wald’s  suffrage  activities  were  primarily  connected 
with  her  work  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement.  For  a  time  she  was  the  official 
WSP  organizer  for  South  Manhattan.  Rabbi  Wise,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
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popular  male  speakers  for  suffrage  in  New  York  City,  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  and  also  attended  the  Budapest  Inter¬ 
national  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  meeting.18 

Important  and  noteworthy  as  the  contributions  of  these  few  prominent  Jews 
were,  the  major  involvement  of  Manhattan  Jewry  in  the  formal  suffrage  organi¬ 
zations  occurred  at  lower  levels  of  organization.  Since  the  WSP  was  structured 
like  a  political  party,  it  had  leaders  and  organizational  units  in  both  assembly 
and  election  districts.  Organizational  work  was  thus  carried  out  in  the  small 
election  districts  of  immigrant  communities.  A  study  of  the  804  delegates  to 
the  founding  convention  in  1909  and  membership  lists  of  some  472  original 
members  in  the  first  few  years  indicates  that  the  more  local  the  organizational 
and  geographic  subdivisions  were,  the  more  the  composition  of  membership 
and  leadership  reflected  the  local  population  and  not  the  top  leadership  of  the 
organization.  At  least  17  percent  of  the  founding  members  were  Jewish  women, 
and  in  the  most  predominantly  Jewish  assembly  districts,  64  percent  were  Jewish 
women.  Of  the  five  assembly  districts  with  the  highest  concentration  of  Jews, 
four  had  a  continuous  history  of  Jewish  assembly  district  chairmen,  often  the 
same  women  for  many  years.  It  is  also  a  testimony  to  the  chairmen’s  hard  work 
and  effectiveness  that  these  four  assembly  districts  had  the  highest  prosuffrage 
votes  in  Manhattan  in  1 9 1 5. 19 

Another  indication  of  working-class  and  immigrant  involvement  in  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  can  be  obtained  by  analyzing  the  suffrage  activity  in  certain 
neighborhoods.  The  WSP  journal,  the  Woman  Voter ,  published  a  monthly 
calendar  of  events  and  detailed  reports  of  the  previous  month’s  work.  The  Jewish 
neighborhoods  on  the  Lower  East  Side  were  among  the  most  active  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  As  a  result  of  the  reporting  diligence  of  assembly  district  representatives, 
activities  on  the  Lower  East  Side  were  carefully  and  conscientiously  recorded. 
Over  the  years  there  were  thousands  of  street  meetings,  larger  meetings  in  local 
parks,  indoor  meetings,  and  special  events  such  as  dances  and  parties,  with 
speeches  both  in  English  and  Yiddish. 

The  reports  written  by  Wald  and  Lavinia  Dock,  as  South  Manhattan  organi¬ 
zers,  often  commented  on  and  praised  the  quality  of  local  workers  and  leaders. 
Local  Jewish  women  were  noted  for  their  political  acumen,  hard  work,  and 
ability  to  relate  to  the  community.  One  was  commended  for  the  “good  practical 
speech  in  Yiddish”  given  to  a  large  crowd  at  Seward  Park.  In  1911  Dock  praised 
the  “splendid  captains  and  workers”  who  were  “making  woman  suffrage  known 
in  shops  and  homes  and  even  in  the  political  life  of  the  district.”  In  1913  Dock 
described  the  head  of  the  sixth  assembly  district  as  a  well-known  resident,  “much 
loved  and  respected,”  whose  efforts,  together  with  those  of  other  local  workers, 
“represented  the  most  sincere  kind  of  propaganda  work,  personal  interviews, 
street  meetings  and  earnest  argumentation.”  Dock  predicted  that  if  their  efforts 
were  duplicated  in  every  district,  suffrage  would  win  in  New  York  City.  In  fact, 
the  sixth  assembly  district  had  the  highest  prosuffrage  vote  in  Manhattan  in 
1915. 20 
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Two  special  projects  undertaken  by  suffrage  workers  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
provide  us  with  some  indication  of  the  numbers  of  workers  involved  and  the 
seriousness  of  their  dedication.  In  1913  the  second  assembly  district  began  a 
detailed  census  of  Jewish  households  in  selected  election  districts  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  lists  of  registered  voters  and  to  assess  voter  sentiment  on  the 
suffrage  issue.  In  less  than  one  month  440  voters  were  contacted  and  the  results 
of  the  census  analyzed.  Realizing  the  importance  of  labor  unions  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  political  opinion  and  as  a  way  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  Manhattan 
Jews,  two  women  in  the  second  assembly  district  began  a  “systematic  course  of 
visitation  to  the  Jewish  trade  unions  of  the  lower  East  Side.”  It  was  later 
reported  that  one  of  the  women,  a  lifelong  unionist,  had  been  able  to  attend 
fifty  meetings,  including  those  of  the  Workmen’s  Circle  and  a  women’s  society. 
Among  those  visited  were  bakers,  cloakmakers,  cap  makers,  furriers,  trunk 
makers,  umbrella  makers,  boys’  and  men’s  clothing  makers,  jewelers,  raincoat 
makers,  knitters  and  sweater  makers,  and  tailors.  This  visitor  reported  that  the 
majority  were  in  favor  of  woman’s  suffrage.  In  January  1915  the  two  women 
addressed  Jewish  trade  unions  and  labor  associations.  In  March  they  were  still 
systematically  visiting  unions  associated  with  the  United  Hebrew  Trades.21 

A  detailed  description  of  the  participation  by  Jewish  women  in  the  suffrage 
movement  does  not  provide  any  information  on  how  this  activity  fit  into  the 
overall  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  New  York  City  suffrage  movement.  We  shall 
therefore  investigate  the  scope  and  types  of  suffrage  activities  directed  at  Jewish 
and  other  immigrant  communities  to  assess  this  aspect  of  the  campaign. 

As  early  as  1909  the  suffrage  committee  of  the  Socialist  party  opened  small, 
neighborhood  suffrage  headquarters  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  held  suffrage 
meetings  in  Jewish  Harlem.  During  1910  and  1911  the  frequency  of  suffrage 
activity  carried  out  by  various  suffrage  organizations  in  Jewish  areas  increased 
to  match  the  level  of  other  residential  areas  of  Manhattan.  By  1912  and  1913 
more  suffrage  work  took  place  on  the  Lower  East  Side  than  any  other  area  of 
Manhattan.  Still,  during  these  years  upper-class  social  events  and  citywide  mass 
demonstrations  were  much  more  publicized  and  hid  the  large  amount  of  orga¬ 
nizing  work  being  carried  out  in  Jewish  areas.  During  1914  and  1915  more 
concerted  efforts  were  begun  in  other  immigrant  communities,  particularly 
Italian  areas  in  lower  Manhattan  and  Harlem  and  the  largely  German  com¬ 
munity  in  Yorkville. 

Although  local  workers  did  most  of  the  work,  central  city  headquarters  to  a 
great  extent  planned  and  directed  their  efforts.  The  WSP  had  carefully  worked 
out  plans  for  contacting  all  of  Manhattan’s  population.  The  Press  and  Publicity 
Committee  included  professional  women  writers,  artists,  and  journalists  who 
prepared  articles  on  suffrage  for  New  York  newspapers  on  a  regular  basis, 
having  established  contact  with  893  papers,  including  683  trade  journals,  21 
religious  papers,  and  126  foreign  language  papers.  Some  felt  that  if  suffrage 
were  covered  in  the  Yiddish  press,  it  would  be  easier  to  receive  coverage  in  other 
foreign-language  papers,  so  special  efforts  were  directed  toward  this  end.  By 
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1915  it  was  reported  that  the  entire  Yiddish  press  was  in  favor  of  suffrage 
editorially  and  all  gave  space  to  suffrage  news.22 

The  Press  and  Publicity  Committee  also  published  millions  of  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  and  flyers,  many  in  Yiddish,  German,  Italian,  and  Bohemian.  Those 
designed  to  appeal  to  Jewish  voters  carried  endorsements  by  Jewish  community, 
political,  and  labor  leaders.  The  only  surviving  copies  of  Yiddish  leaflets  are 
those  directed  to  tenement  mothers,  suggesting  that  the  problems  of  poor  hous¬ 
ing  and  unhealthy  food  would  only  be  solved  if  women  had  the  vote. 

One  citywide  strategy,  employed  with  great  success  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
was  the  neighborhood  canvass.  Long-range  plans  developed  by  the  WSP  called 
for  several  visits  to  each  household  in  Manhattan,  with  special  attention  to 
those  with  registered  voters.  Carefully  coordinated  from  central  headquarters, 
women  canvassers  were  to  keep  card  files,  recording  on  different  colored  cards 
the  sentiments  of  each  voter  toward  woman  suffrage,  how  often  each  had  been 
contacted,  what  type  of  literature  had  been  distributed,  and  whether  they  signed 
“enrollment  slips”  indicating  support  for  suffrage  and  the  WSP.  Copies  of  these 
files  were  kept  both  in  central  Manhattan  headquarters  and  in  the  assembly 
district  headquarters.23 

Since  this  work  potentially  involved  personal  discomfort  for  the  canvasser 
(such  as  trudging  “up  and  down  tenement  stairs,”  toiling  “up  to  the  roof  of  cliff- 
like  apartments,”  especially  in  the  hot  summer  months,  or  encountering  hostility 
from  those  approached),  suffrage  workers  had  to  be  constantly  encouraged  to 
continue  canvassing.  In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Lower  East  Side,  canvassing 
was  often  made  into  a  social  occasion,  with  dinner  before  or  after,  where  the 
workers  could  relax  and  exchange  experiences  and  techniques. 

Another  approach,  originating  from  central  headquarters  and  used  in  various 
parts  of  Manhattan,  including  immigrant  neighborhoods,  was  the  use  of  a 
traveling  team  of  suffrage  workers  who  would  go  from  area  to  area  with  a 
special  demonstration  designed  to  attract  a  sizable  crowd.  One  tactic  employed 
by  such  groups  was  the  “voiceless  speech,”  consisting  of  twenty  to  thirty  large 
cards  printed  in  plain  letters  that  could  be  seen  at  a  distance.  Placed  on  a  big 
easel,  they  were  used  where  suffrage  workers  were  not  allowed  to  make  speeches 
or  in  addressing  an  audience  that  did  not  speak  English.  They  were  so  successful 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  that  for  a  time  they  were  held  weekly  in  Seward  Park 
with  signs  in  Yiddish.  Voiceless  speeches  were  used  a  year  later,  during  the 
summer  of  1914,  to  appeal  to  working  men  on  their  way  home  in  the  evening, 
and  again  were  well  received.24 

Another  very  popular  practice  on  the  Lower  East  Side  was  the  torchlight 
parade.  Suffrage  workers  provided  free  yellow  caps  to  those  who  wished  to  join 
in,  and  the  marchers,  carrying  yellow  lanterns,  went  through  the  Lower  East 
Side,  leaving  small  groups  to  conduct  street  meetings  at  points  along  the  way. 
According  to  one  suffrage  worker:  “The  East  Side  loved  the  night  parades,  with 
music,  and  great  balls  of  yellow  light  bearing  suffrage  messages.  Mothers  .  .  . 
w  ith  babies  on  their  hips,  the  green  grocer,  the  delicatessen  owner,  all  came  out 
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to  watch.  Children  and  dogs  swarmed  under  foot,  shrieking  with  joy  at  the 
lights  and  the  bands,  and  it  was  all  so  lively  and  appealing  that  even  tired 
housewives  and  young  working  girls  fell  in  to  help  carry  the  banners.”25 

Formal  suffrage  organizations,  however,  were  not  the  only  link  with  the 
Jewish  community.  Of  particular  importance  for  Manhattan  Jewry  were  the 
Socialist  party,  the  garment  unions,  and  the  settlement  houses.  Although  the 
Socialist  party  had  been  one  of  the  first  political  organizations  to  endorse 
woman  suffrage,  it  had  expended  little  effort  in  the  cause.  For  several  years 
after  1907  a  bitter  debate  was  carried  on  within  the  party  over  the  relationship 
of  socialism  to  the  suffrage  movement  and  the  place  within  the  party  for  special 
efforts  to  organize  women.  During  this  time  women  in  the  party  formed  political 
study  groups  to  educate  women  about  voting  and  assisted  immigrant  women  in 
becoming  citizens.26 

Finally,  in  1909  the  women  members  of  the  New  York  Socialist  party  voted, 
with  party  support,  to  wage  an  aggressive  suffrage  campaign  independent  of 
the  formal  suffrage  organizations.  In  1914  New  York  Socialist  party  women 
voted  to  work  with  the  WSP  in  a  joint  campaign  for  the  1915  referendum.  In 
their  massive  campaign  the  Socialist  party  paralleled  the  work  of  the  suffrage 
organizations:  speakers  at  mass  meetings  included  some  of  the  more  prominent 
Jews  in  the  Socialist  party,  such  as  Meyer  London,  Rose  Schneiderman,  and 
Meta  Stern.  In  1915  Eugene  Debs  was  a  featured  speaker,  talking  nightly  on 
suffrage  and  socialism.27 

In  the  1917  New  York  mayoral  election,  Morris  Hillquit  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Socialist  party.  Expressing  a  desire  to  keep  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage 
nonpartisan,  he  solicited  the  endorsements  of  the  three  other  candidates  in  favor 
of  passage  of  woman  suffrage,  an  action  that  permitted  frequent  discussion  of 
the  issue  in  a  less  controversial  atmosphere.28 

Closely  allied  to  the  Socialist  party  within  the  Jewish  community  were  the 
garment  trade  unions.  But  the  importance  of  these  unions  was  less  in  the  area 
of  active  campaign  than  in  providing  a  structure  for  suffrage  work.  Needle 
trade  unions  provided  a  handy  vehicle  for  Jewish  feminists  to  reach  voters  and 
also  for  suffragists  to  contact  large  numbers  of  young,  working  Jewish  women. 
Woman  suffrage  was  formally  endorsed  by  many  labor  organizations,  which 
contained  a  large  segment  of  the  working-class  Jewish  community  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Many  did  little  except  pass  resolutions  at  conventions,  lend  their  name 
to  public  lists  of  endorsers,  and  urge  their  members  to  vote  for  the  suffrage 
amendments.  But  this  endorsement  was  important,  since  like  that  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  party,  it  lent  credibility  and  legitimacy  to  the  cause  for  those  workers  whose 
primary  allegiance  was  to  working-class  politics.  Among  the  labor  organizations 
who  endorsed  suffrage  were  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Federation 
of  Labor  of  New  York  State,  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union 
(ILGWU),  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  the  Cloth  and  Hat  Makers  of  North 
America,  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  of  America,  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Labor  Council.29 
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The  ILGWU  periodically  printed  brief  items  on  suffrage  and  the  relationship 
of  the  suffrage  movement  to  working  women  in  its  journal,  the  Ladies’  Garment 
Worker.  Unions  also  facilitated  the  spread  of  suffrage  propaganda  and  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  Jewish  working  women  in  the  suffrage  movement  in  several  ways. 
Many  female  union  organizers  had  several  political  affiliations  and  were  active 
suffragists.  For  example,  both  Rose  Schneiderman  and  Clara  Lemlich  were 
active  members  of  the  Socialist  party  and  the  WTUL  and  worked  closely  with 
the  WSP.  Both  utilized  their  positions  as  union  organizers  when  speaking  to 
meetings  of  Jewish  working  women  on  the  subject  of  suffrage.  Clara  Lemlich 
used  her  union  contacts  to  organize  a  large  contingent  of  women  trade  unionists 
to  march  in  the  1912  suffrage  parade.30 

Suffragists  also  became  very  involved  with  working  women  during  strikes. 
During  the  1909  shirtwaist  workers  strike  and  the  1916  kimono  and  housedress 
workers  strike,  suffragists  aided  the  strikers  with  money,  publicity,  and  picket¬ 
ing.  The  ILGWU  noted  that  it  was  “gratified”  by  this  “welcomed”  aid  and 
expressed  special  thanks  to  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
and  Alva  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Milholland  Boissevain.  In  one  of  the  more  pub¬ 
licized  events  of  the  1909  strike,  Mrs.  Belmont  rented  the  Hippodrome  for  a 
benefit  for  the  strikers.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  PEL,  with  the  stage 
decorated  as  if  for  a  suffrage  meeting,  an  audience  of  8,000  listened  to  union, 
socialist,  and  suffrage  speakers.31 

Many  attempts  to  reach  Jewish  working  men  and  women  were  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  or  by  efforts  of  women  connected  with  the  settlement 
houses.  Most  notable  were  Lavinia  Dock  and  Lillian  Wald  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  Mary  Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich  House.  Suffrage  work  was  so 
common  at  Henry  Street  that  local  residents  identified  suffrage  more  with  the 
settlement  than  with  the  formal  suffrage  movement.  The  torchlight  parades,  for 
example,  were  called  “Miss  Dock’s  parades.”  Settlement  workers  also  utilized 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  settlements  for  suffrage  work.  At  large  outdoor 
suffrage  meetings  sponsored  by  Henry  Street,  “the  boys  and  girls  of  the  settle¬ 
ment”  sold  buttons  and  flags,  distributed  literature,  and  collected  endorsements. 
A  woman  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  active  in  the  Wage  Earner’s  League,  used  her 
club  at  the  College  Settlement  to  provide  marchers  for  the  suffrage  parade  in 
1912. 32 

Settlement  houses  also  established  special  suffrage  clubs.  Because  of  their 
physical  facilities  and  contacts  with  the  local  community,  settlements  were  ideal 
for  local  suffrage  work.  The  Henry  Street  Settlement  Suffrage  Club,  in  existence 
from  at  least  1912  to  1915,  was  one  of  the  most  active.  It  sponsored  dances, 
social  gatherings,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings.  In  1912  the  club  had  200 
members  and  conducted  its  meetings  in  English  and  Yiddish.  In  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1915  the  club  conducted  a  series  of  large  outdoor  meetings  in  various 
parks  on  the  Lower  East  Side  on  Sunday  evenings  so  that  working  people  and 
religious  Jews  could  attend.  The  meetings  drew  such  crowds  that  “standing 
room  was  at  a  premium.”  A  festive  mood  was  created  with  suffrage  banners 
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and  decorations,  flower  girls  with  baskets  of  flowers,  and  young  boys  with  yellow 
lanterns.  “To  the  delight  of  the  music  loving  East  Side”  music  was  provided, 
ranging  from  opera  to  Jewish  and  Polish  folk  songs  played  by  a  Polish  band. 
Meyer  London,  Socialist  party  congressman  from  the  district,  frequently  spoke 
at  these  meetings.33 

Yet  political  and  union  alliances  do  not  explain  entirely  why  Manhattan’s 
Jewish  community  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise 
to  women.  The  Socialist  party  was  firmly  rooted  in  Manhattan’s  German  com¬ 
munity  as  well,  but  this  group  was  not  prosuffrage.  Possibly  the  answer  lay  in 
the  political  ideology  and  interests  of  the  Jewish  community,  as  well  as  the 
economic  and  social  position  of  women  within  that  community. 

One  difficulty  in  discerning  the  basis  for  Jewish  support  is  that  it  was  so 
widespread  and  so  accepted  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  and  rarely  discussed. 
In  1911  Lavinia  Dock  noted  that  women  and  children  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement  were  aware  of  the  suffrage  victory  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  They  knew  the  exact  numbers  of  women  registering  and  the  details 
of  the  victory.  On  their  own  initiative,  Jewish  women  approached  her  with 
questions  about  suffrage  and  how  to  become  citizens.  In  1915  she  reported  that 
at  least  75  percent  of  those  canvassed  in  Jewish  neighborhoods  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  favored  suffrage.34  In  an  article  on  religions  and  suffrage,  the  WSP 
stated:  “It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  are  in  favor  of  the  move¬ 
ment.”  And  in  an  article  on  the  prodigious  effort  required  in  Manhattan  to 
enroll  supporters  in  the  WSP,  the  author  noted:  “In  Manhattan  among  the 
Jewish  people,  Mrs.  Lottie  Levine  and  Miss  Rose  Shur  led  a  delegation  of  their 
countrywomen  who  did  not  have  to  work  as  hard  to  convince  their  own  people 
as  did  some  others,  since  the  Jews  are  favorably  disposed  toward  the  suffrage 
movement.”35  Jewish  publications  did  not  always  devote  much  coverage  to  the 
issue,  taking  community  support  for  granted.  The  American  Hebrew  carried 
very  little  suffrage  news,  but  did  note  that  a  Russian-Jewish  community  in  New 
Jersey  had  voted  overwhelmingly  for  suffrage,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  the 
Lower  East  Side  also  had  voted  large  prosuffrage  majorities.  Commenting  on 
this  phenomenon,  it  pointed  out  that  this  “was  to  have  been  expected  when  one 
bears  in  mind  the  fierce  longing  for  democracy  which  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
Jews  of  Russia.”36 

Of  course,  given  the  liberal  and  radical  political  sentiment  in  the  pre-World 
War  I  Jewish  community,  it  is  not  surprising  that  suffrage  was  supported  so 
strongly.  Many  Jewish  men  and  women  who  came  to  the  United  States  had 
been  active  in  labor  and  radical  politics  in  Europe  and  continued  these  activities 
within  the  radical  Jewish  unions  and  the  Socialist  party.  Some  American  Jews 
justified  their  support  for  female  suffrage  on  universalistic  principles.  Stephen 
S.  Wise  stated:  “The  women’s  movement  is  not  a  feminist  movement  at  all,  but 
a  human  movement.  It  is  not  a  sectional  movement  but  is  international  in 
scope.”37 

But  generally,  more  specific  reasons  were  given.  At  a  suffrage  rally  on  the 
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Lower  East  Side,  Meyer  London  said:  “The  last  person  to  oppose  granting 
suffrage  .  .  .  should  be  the  foreign-born  men  who  had  fled  the  political  oppres¬ 
sion  of  their  own  countries.”  Many  Jewish  immigrants  had  a  sincere  faith  in 
democracy  and  were  convinced  that  American  democracy  was  deficient  with 
segments  of  the  population  disfranchised.  As  Rabbi  Wise  noted:  “If  you  believe 
in  a  democracy,  you  cannot  escape  the  inevitableness  of  woman  suffrage”  Dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  considerable  anti-immigrant,  anti-Jewish  feeling  and  concerted 
efforts  to  tighten  the  requirements  for  citizenship  and  limit  immigration,  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews  favored  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to  all  groups,  seeing  any  restriction 
as  a  potential  threat  to  themselves.  Certain  groups  also  hoped  to  gain  politically 
from  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  Socialist  party  thought  it  could  enroll 
many  young  working  Jewish  women.  By  enlarging  the  franchise,  the  labor 
unions,  particularly  the  garment  unions,  hoped  to  elect  sympathetic  legislators 
who  would  enact  prolabor  legislation.  Indeed,  by  1918,  46  percent  of  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  voters  registered  with  the  Socialist  party  were  women.  In  Jewish  Harlem, 
52  percent  of  the  Socialist  party  registered  voters  were  women;  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  50  percent  were.38 

These  often-cited  characteristics  of  Jews — political  activism,  social  awareness, 
propensity  toward  unionization  and  radical  politics — applied  to  women  as  well 
as  men.  Compared  to  other  immigrants  and  working  women  in  Manhattan, 
Jewish  women  seemed  more  politically  aware,  more  concerned  with  education 
and  intellectual  matters,  relatively  easier  to  organize,  and  more  socially  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  attributed  this  to  uniquely  Jewish  characteristics,  as  did  Rose 
Schneiderman  when  explaining  why  Jewish  working  women  responded  to 
unionization  attempts:  “We  find  the  Jewish  girl  especially  responsive  to  its  call. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  centuries  of  persecution  that  the  race  has  had  to 
endure,  that  she  is  easier  to  reach  than  the  American  girl  who  believes  there  is 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  all.  Then,  too,  the  Jewish  people  are  idealists  and 
are  ready  to  fight  injustice  whether  it  be  industrial  or  political.”39 

The  cultural  and  economic  position  of  Jewish  women  in  eastern  Europe  is 
also  offered  as  an  explanation  for  the  political  and  economic  activism  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  women.  In  eastern  Europe  Jewish  women  functioned  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  family  economic  unit,  especially  where  the  male  head  was  primarily  a 
religious  scholar  and  the  responsibility  for  family  support  rested  on  the  wife  and 
older  daughters.  The  most  common  occupations  of  women  were  shop  owners, 
peddlers,  and  seamstresses.  When  the  mass  immigration  from  eastern  Europe 
began,  many  Jewish  women  were  already  working  in  industry,  usually  the  gar¬ 
ment  trades,  in  the  large  cities.  Many  Jewish  women  had  also  been  active  in 
labor  and  radical  political  movements  in  eastern  Europe,  and  many  middle- 
class  Jewish  women  were  highly  educated.  All  these  factors  came  together  and 
enabled  Jewish  women  to  face  an  easier  transition  to  industrial  city  life  and 
participate  more  easily  in  politics  than  women  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  American  Jewish  community  also  contained  no  significant  organization 
or  institution  that  was  outspokenly  antisuflfrage.  Unlike  the  Catholic  church, 
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which  was  highly  centralized,  hierarchical,  and  vocally  antisuffrage,  Jewish  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  were  decentralized  and  attitudes  on  suffrage  were  determined 
largely  by  the  individual  rabbi.  As  early  as  1912  mass  meetings  for  the  woman’s 
vote  were  being  held  in  temples  in  Jewish  Harlem.  And  by  1917  several  religious 
organizations,  including  the  Eastern  Council  of  Reform  Rabbis  and  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  had  endorsed  woman  suffrage.40 

The  American  woman  suffrage  movement  was  faced  with  the  tasks  of  con¬ 
vincing  men  to  share  their  political  power.  Its  success  depended  on  the  ability  of 
women,  who  had  no  formal  access  to  the  vote,  to  persuade  men  to  grant  them 
that  right.  Its  success  in  a  community,  therefore,  depended  on  strong  support 
from  women,  a  channel  through  which  women  could  effectively  convey  their 
demands  to  men,  and  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  community  that 
woman  suffrage  was,  in  some  way,  to  their  own  advantage.  Because  of  both  past 
European  and  present  American  circumstances,  the  Jewish  community  in  Man¬ 
hattan  lent  itself  most  readily  to  providing  support  for  woman  suffrage.  In 
addition,  because  of  family  and  occupational  structure,  male  and  female  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  frequently  worked  in  the  same  occupation.  This,  together 
with  the  high  rate  of  unionization,  provided  a  structure  in  which  men  and 
women  had  many  of  the  same  political  and  occupational  interests,  and  where  it 
was  possible  for  women  to  press  feminist  demands  upon  males  in  their  work¬ 
place  and  family.  Suffrage  was  thus  seen  by  many  Jewish  men  in  political  rather 
than  personal  terms.  Women’s  votes  were  seen  as  being  beneficial  to  union  and 
radical  politics  and  as  advancing  the  interests  of  the  worker  and  also  those  of 
the  Jewish  community. 

We  must  still  explain  why  in  reading  accounts  of  the  New  York  City  suffrage 
victory  there  is  no  hint  of  the  crucial  role  played  by  the  Jewish  communities. 
The  WSP  attributed  its  success  to  the  hard  work  and  dynamic  leadership  of  the 
suffrage  organizations,  massive  public  support,  endorsement  by  such  prominent 
men  as  President  Wilson,  and  democratic  sentiment  engendered  by  World  War 
I  and  women’s  patriotic  war  service.  Without  doubt  all  of  these  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  victory,  but  they  do  not  distinguish  between  those  who  supported 
and  those  who  opposed  the  movement.  Writing  several  years  later,  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt  claimed  that  “all  parties,  races,  nationalities  and  religions  supported 
the  amendment,”  with  most  support  coming  from  “uptown  residential”  districts, 
not  “radical  downtown”  ones.  Clearly,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  vote  in  1915  and 
1917  reveals  that  this  statement  was  erroneous.41 

In  an  analysis  of  the  1915  vote,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  noted  that  suffrage 
in  Manhattan  did  better  than  in  the  other  four  boroughs,  with  three  assembly 
districts  voting  by  a  majority  for  suffrage.  These  three — the  sixth,  eighth,  and 
twenty-sixth — comprised  the  heart  of  Jewish  Harlem  and  the  Lower  East  Side 
and  contained  the  highest  percentage  of  Russian  Jews  of  any  assembly  district 
in  Manhattan.  Two  other,  mainly  Jewish,  assembly  districts  (the  tenth  and 
fourth)  lost  by  very  few  votes.  WSP  coverage  mentioned  neither  this  nor  the 
Jewish  composition  of  the  districts  providing  a  majority  for  suffrage.  Instead, 
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the  article  lauded  the  results  in  several  middle-class,  Anglo-Saxon  districts, 
whose  margin  of  loss  was  much  larger  than  in  the  tenth  and  fourth.42 

This  lack  of  recognition  of  Jewish  support  plus  public  statements  by  some 
suffrage  leaders  blaming  their  defeat  on  immigrants  and  working-class  voters 
led  Lillian  Wald  and  Lavinia  Dock  to  protest  both  in  public  and  to  the  WSP. 
In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  Wald  pointed  out  that  foreign-born  voters 
had  been  much  more  in  favor  of  suffrage  than  native-born  or  “Anglo-Saxon 
naturalized  citizens.”  Although  not  mentioning  Jews  specifically,  her  letter  made 
very  clear  exactly  which  sections  of  Manhattan  had  been  most  favorable  to 
suffrage.  Lavinia  Dock  wrote  to  the  Woman  Voter ,  pointing  out  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,  and  chided  the  party  for  hinting  that  immigrants  had  not  supported 
suffrage.  With  disarming  innocence,  the  Woman  Voter  thanked  Dock  for  her 
information!  The  party,  however,  continued  to  refer  to  “immigrants”  and  the 
“foreign-born”  as  if  they  constituted  a  homogeneous  group  with  similar  attitudes 
and  political  behavior,  without  distinguishing  the  different  degrees  of  support 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Jews  or  within  the  Italian  community.43 

These  vague  general  statements,  obviously  misleading  analyses,  and  omissions 
cannot  be  attributed  to  ignorance.  Suffragists  in  Manhattan  were  fully  aware  of 
the  difference  in  support  between  Irish  and  Jews,  the  Catholic  resistance  to 
suffrage,  and  the  split  within  the  Italian  community.  The  party  maintained 
careful  records  of  voters  canvassed  and  knew  where  the  support  and  opposition 
was  located.  Suffrage  leaders,  especially  Catt,  were  known  for  their  political 
astuteness,  their  ability  to  formulate  long-range  plans,  and  their  careful  attention 
to  organizational  detail.  In  fact,  it  may  have  been  precisely  these  qualities  that 
led  suffrage  leaders  to  minimize  the  crucial  role  of  Jews  and  radicals  in  the  New 
York  City  suffrage  victory.  During  World  War  I  this  was  viewed  as  a  political 
liability  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  federal  amendment.  In  seeking  support  from 
conservative  southern  states  and  desiring  to  represent  themselves  as  “Ameri¬ 
can,”  suffragists  were  particularly  sensitive  to  accusations  of  radicalism,  anti- 
Americanism,  and  pacifism. 

The  numerous  controversies  taking  place  during  the  1917  victory  in  New 
York  may  help  explain  why  Jews  were  not  accorded  recognition  for  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  support  of  woman  suffrage.  American  entrance  into  World  War  I 
had  heightened  political  tension  in  Manhattan  and  was  an  important  issue  in 
the  mayoraLcampaign.  The  Socialist  party  took  a  firm  pacifist  stand  and,  until 
the  Russian  revolution,  many  Jews  were  opposed  to  American  involvement  in 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  most  suffragists  wished  very  much  to  appear  patri¬ 
otic,  and  the  major  suffrage  organizations  offered  their  services  in  the  war  effort. 
After  the  election,  the  extent  of  Jewish  and  socialist  support  became  a  political 
inconvenience  for  suffrage  leaders  whose  sights  were  firmly  set  on  Congress  and 
the  federal  amendment. 

As  soon  as  the  1917  election  results  were  known,  antisuffrage  forces  pro¬ 
claimed  that  socialists  and  pacifists  were  responsible  for  the  New  York  victory. 
The  WSP  denied  these  charges,  but  found  itself  hard-pressed  to  offer  substantial 
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counterarguments.  In  an  attempt  to  disassociate  itself  from  radicalism,  the  WSP 
did  not  even  invite  a  representative  of  the  Socialist  party  to  sit  on  the  stage, 
along  with  representatives  from  all  other  parties,  at  its  mass  meeting  victory 
celebration.  This  public  snub  by  the  WSP  caused  such  an  outcry  that  Vera 
Whitehouse,  the  head  of  the  WSP,  formally  expressed  “gratitude  for  socialist 
aid”  and  noted  that  “the  Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor  contributed  generously 
to  the  cause.”  At  a  mass  meeting  several  days  later,  Socialist  party  leader  Hillquit 
replied  that  Socialists  did  not  “expect  either  recognition  or  support”  from  suf¬ 
fragists.  Claiming  that  the  Socialists  had  “secured  the  vote  to  the  women  of  the 
State,”  he  noted  that  the  suffragists’  “frantic  disclaimers  only  amuse  us.”44 

The  WSP  continued  with  these  disclaimers,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
fully  recognize  Jewish  support  in  New  York  City.  Because  of  the  tendency  of 
scholars  studying  social  movements  to  focus  on  movement  leaders  and  official 
statements  of  policy  and  analysis,  especially  when  dealing  with  a  politically  self- 
conscious  movement  that  wrote  much  about  itself,  the  impression  that  the  move¬ 
ment  wished  to  convey  is  often  what  is  accepted.  Consequently,  the  political 
need  felt  by  suffrage  groups  to  disengage  from  radical  allies  has  resulted  in 
obscuring  the  strong  base  of  support  for  woman  suffrage  provided  by  New 
York  City’s  Jewish  population. 


16.  “If  Eight  Hours  Seem  Few  to  You  . . 
Women  Workers’  Strikes  in  Italian  Rice  Fields, 
1901-1906 


Elda  Gentili  Zappi 


Mobilization  of  women  weeders  of  the  northern  Italian  rice  belt  took  place  in 
1901  under  the  initiative  of  the  Italian  Socialist  party.  Women  weeders  staged 
waves  of  strikes  that  won  them  an  eight-hour  workday  in  1906,  an  event  un¬ 
precedented  in  Italian  labor  history.  Weeders,  who  formed  the  largest  group  of 
women  wage  earners  in  the  Po  valley,  were  the  first  wage  earners  to  fight  ener¬ 
getically  for  such  a  demand,  which  all  entrepreneurs,  rural  and  urban,  still 
stubbornly  opposed  as  a  violation  of  elemental  economic  norms.  This  event, 
too,  was  exceptional  in  women’s  history:  not  only  did  a  group  of  women  spear¬ 
head  the  struggle  for  an  eight-hour  workday  in  Italy,  but  also,  precisely  because 
the  weeders  were  women,  with  clear  ideas  of  their  sexual  needs  and  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  their  families  and  society,  they  were  best  able  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  a  shorter  workday.  They  thus  mobilized  to  the  utmost  the  few 
means  at  their  disposal  to  attain  this  goal. 

The  Italian  rice  belt,  the  most  important  in  Europe,  stretches  in  the  Po  valley 
from  the  present-day  provinces  of  Vercelli  and  Novara  to  Lomellina  in  the 
province  of  Pavia.1  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  rice  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  capital- 
intensive  and  labor-intensive  crop.2  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  rice 
was  cultivated  on  large  and  middle-sized  farms,  and  still  required  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  seasonal  workers,  local  and  migrant,  for  weeding,  harvesting, 
and  threshing. 

Of  these  three  operations,  weeding  ( monda  or  mondatura)  cost  the  most  in 
wages  and  was  therefore  the  one  on  which  the  capitalist  farmer  tried  to  exert 
the  greatest  pressure  to  cut  expenses.  It  needed  the  largest  number  of  hands. 
Most  of  the  weeders  ( mondarisi )  were  women,  but  there  were  also  some  child¬ 
ren  and  a  few  men.  It  was  imperative  to  flood  the  fields  while  the  workers 
pulled  the  weeds.  Their  bodies  bent  over  the  ground,  the  weeders  had  to  spend 
the  whole  day  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  which  aggravated  the  difficult 
conditions  they  shared  with  all  agricultural  workers  of  the  period.  Weeding 
took  about  forty  days  between  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  July,  which 
was  the  malaria  season.3  Nearly  eighty  thousand  weeders  worked  in  the  rice 
fields  each  year.  Slightly  less  than  half  were  migratory  workers,  some  from 
neighboring  zones,  others  from  distant  northern  regions;  they  were  recruited  by 
special  agents  who  exploited  those  they  hired. 
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Rice  workers  did  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  organized  change  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  until  1901.  In  that  year  the  government  issued  a  law  for  malarial 
zones  subsequent  to  the  discovery  that  the  Anopheles  mosquito  carried  malaria 
and  that  quinine  was  the  appropriate  drug  for  its  treatment.  According  to  this 
law,  charitable  institutions  or  communal  administrations  had  to  provide  quinine 
to  all  workers  and  their  families  in  the  zones  declared  malarial.  Farmers  were 
required  to  bear  the  costs.4  Also  in  1901,  after  almost  a  decade  of  political 
repression,  labor  organizers  were  allowed  to  work  freely  in  urban  and  rural 
Italy.  This  contributed  to  a  political  climate  more  favorable  to  labor  reform,  a 
climate  fostered  also  by  the  Italian  Socialist  party.  Founded  in  1892,  this  party, 
while  defining  itself  as  Marxist  and  revolutionary,  had  by  1900  already  adopted 
a  gradual,  evolutionary  program  and  was  ready  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi  with 
Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  influential  statesman  who  had  been  elected  Italian  prime 
minister  five  times.5  From  1901  to  1913,  Giolitti  implemented  his  own  liberal 
ideas  of  government,  urging  respect  for  civil  liberties  and  the  law,  and  passage 
of  economic  and  social  reforms,  with  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  Socialists. 

The  agricultural  workers  of  northern  Italy  greeted  the  new  political  climate 
with  an  outburst  of  labor  activity  unprecedented  in  the  rural  zones,  activity  that 
resulted  from  the  work  of  dedicated  Socialists  among  the  masses  of  day  laborers, 
who  believed  that  the  Socialist  party  alone  could  do  something  for  their  condi¬ 
tion.6  The  Socialist  newspapers  of  the  main  cities  of  the  rice  belt  closely  followed 
the  activities  of  the  organizers.7  These  labor  leaders  taught  the  field  workers 
that  the  Italian  constitution  granted  everybody  the  right  to  assemble  and  even 
to  strike,  as  long  as  the  strikes  and  assemblies  were  not  violent.8  These  leaders 
were  propagandists,  “comrades”  ( compagni ),  men  who  traveled  from  village  to 
village  making  speeches.9  The  majority  were  city  dwellers  and  only  a  few  could 
be  identified  as  farm  workers  ( contadini ).  There  were  two  main  categories  of 
organizers:  first,  deputies  or  would-be  deputies  of  the  Socialist  party,  like  Luigi 
Montemartini,  Fabrizio  Maffi,  Modesto  Cugnolio,  Egidio  Cagnoli,  and  Um¬ 
berto  Savio,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  bourgeois,  sometimes  well-to-do  families, 
and  were  physicians,  lawyers,  or  professors;  the  others  were  city  workers — 
barbers,  teachers,  journalists,  and  even  municipal  employees.  They  all  carried 
an  important  message  to  the  rice  workers — that  laborers  could  redress  their 
grievances  only  by  organizing  improvement  leagues  to  channel  their  rebellious 
impulses  that  previously  had  erupted  only  in  short-lived,  spontaneous  protest 
movements.  Workers  responded  by  forming  three  networks  of  leagues  or  district 
federations,  two  of  which  associated  with  the  newly  created  Chambers  of  Labor 
in  Novara  and  Vercelli.  Weeders  also  responded  by  staging  strikes. 

The  history  of  the  weeders’  strikes  between  1901  and  1906  had  two  periods  of 
roughly  equal  duration.  The  work  stoppages  of  the  first  year,  after  some  initial 
successes,  resulted  in  total  failure.  The  defeat  served  to  uncover  the  inner  weak¬ 
nesses  and  flaws  of  the  women’s  organizations,  which  were  totally  decimated. 
In  the  second  period,  beginning  in  1904,  the  women  recovered  their  strength, 
staged  a  second  wave  of  strikes,  and  won  an  eight-hour  workday  in  1906. 

The  leagues  emerging  in  1901  had  a  great  deal  of  ground  work  to  do  if  they 
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wanted  to  see  changes  in  some  of  the  old  labor  practices.  Several  obstacles 
stood  in  their  way,  such  as  variations  in  wages  and  work  schedules,  which 
sometimes  differed  greatly  in  places  only  a  few  miles  apart.  Besides,  support  for 
the  leagues  was  far  from  unanimous  and,  in  many  communes,  as  the  organizers 
put  it,  “The  improvement  league  .  .  .  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  heads”  of  the 
weeders.10  The  leagues  were  also  aware  that  the  entrepreneurs,  far  from  accept¬ 
ing  them  as  a  negotiating  party,  would  not  break  with  the  tradition  of  fixing 
working  conditions  directly  with  individual  weeders  or  squads  of  women  every 
Sunday  or  Monday  in  the  piazza  or  the  town  hall,  where  the  mayor,  the  sub¬ 
prefect,  or  other  officer  acted  as  mediator.  But  the  greatest  threat  to  success 
arose  from  the  competition  each  year  between  the  migratory  weeders  and  the 
local  women  in  the  labor  market.  To  overcome  this,  both  local  and  migrant 
women  not  only  had  to  arrange  equal  contracts  at  the  moment  of  hiring  but 
also  had  to  exercise  control  over  the  number  of  traveling  weeders  needed  for  the 
season,  in  order  to  avoid  unemployment  in  the  rice  belt  as  well  as  wage  de¬ 
creases.  1 1  Some  migratory  weeders  coming  from  areas  where  the  Socialist  party 
had  already  made  decisive  inroads  were  receptive  to  the  idea  of  a  coordinated 
campaign  with  local  women.  Most,  however,  were  not  interested  in  cooperation. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  organizers  took  a  cautious  attitude.  In  March 
and  April  of  1901  they  were  still  unprepared  to  conduct  a  program  of  action 
within  their  local  areas.  As  a  result,  they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  carry  through 
a  similar  plan  in  regions  many  miles  from  the  rice  belt.  They  considered  it 
premature  to  ask  the  entrepreneurs  to  accept  uniform  pay  rates  even  for  the 
local  work  force.  They  advised  the  weeders  to  avoid  spontaneous  and  impulsive 
strikes,  and,  if  they  could  not,  to  remain  at  home  and  send  a  commission  to  the 
mayor  and  start  negotiations  through  him  with  their  employers.  When  strikes 
did  occur,  the  weeders  had  to  give  up  the  illusion  that  the  league  would  prevent 
all  disasters  and  misfortunes.  They  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  disturbing  and 
harassing  the  laborers  who  came  to  replace  the  striking  women.  According  to 
Italian  law,  this  was  a  crime  against  the  right  to  work,  for  which  the  defenseless 
weeders  could  be  convicted  and  put  in  jail.12 

The  main  points  of  the  leagues’  program  were:  first,  equal  pay  during  the  six 
or  seven  weeks  of  weeding  and,  hence,  the  end  of  the  tradition  of  the  weeders 
reporting  to  the  piazza  to  settle  the  weekly  pay  with  the  entrepreneur;  second, 
the  nine-hour  workday;  third,  the  right  of  local  women  to  be  hired  before  the 
migratory  weeders;  and  fourth,  suppression  of  the  agents  or  leaders  of  the 
migratory  squads — the  notorious  caporali,  capi ,  or  capisquadra — and  their 
replacement  by  the  league  or  some  other  mediating  body  appointed  by  the 
women.13 

At  the  same  time,  the  rural  employers  themselves  organized  and  formed 
three  local  associations:  the  Federation  of  Agriculturalists  of  the  Lomellina, 
the  Association  of  Agriculturalists  of  the  Vercellese,  and  a  similar  organization 
in  Novara.  They  acknowledged  neither  the  existence  of  the  leagues  nor  their 
demands.14 
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Weeding  began  around  20  May  1901  in  a  tense  atmosphere.  The  local  women 
staged  numerous  strikes,  testing  their  strength  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the 
judicious  counsels  of  their  Socialist  organizers.  The  most  common  immediate 
request  of  the  strikers  was  a  wage  raise  (granted  in  many  cases)  followed  by  a 
demand  for  decreased  working  hours  from  ten  or  eleven  hours  to  nine  hours  per 
day.  This  latter  demand  was  granted  only  on  very  few  occasions.  What  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  commune  of  Albano  Vercelli  was  typical.  The  women  made  the 
usual  two  demands,  wage  increases  and  a  decrease  in  the  workday,  but  the 
farmers  agreed  only  to  the  wage  raise.  The  weeders  then  struck  on  20  May. 
Women  who  were  permanent  workers,  however,  were  forced  to  weed  because 
of  prior  contracts.  When  the  permanent  workers  approached  the  fields,  acts  of 
violence  took  place.  The  mayor,  the  marquis  of  Gattinara,  himself  a  big  land- 
owner,  told  the  security  forces  that  the  strikers  began  to  fight  against  the  arriving 
women  in  order  to  stop  them.  But  the  permanent  weeders  retorted  that  they 
had  refused  to  work  and  decided  to  leave,  that  the  farmers  and  stewards  began 
to  drag  them  back  by  their  arms,  and  that  when  the  strikers  tried  to  free  them 
some  arrests  were  made.15  This  exceptionally  long  work  stoppage  lasted  nine 
days.  It  ended  in  total  success,  but  at  a  rather  high  price:  out  of  two  hundred 
strikers,  fifteen  were  sentenced  to  a  term  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty  days  in 
jail.16 

In  some  cases,  authorities  and  farmers  arrested  or  otherwise  harassed  women 
for  activities  less  disruptive  than  violating  the  right  to  work;  and  most  often  the 
women  were  powerless  to  retaliate.  In  one  commune  in  Lomellina,  the  mayor 
threatened  those  workers  who  struck  or  read  newspapers  in  public  with  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  another  one,  he  put  five  women  in  jail  for  several  days  because 
they  had  struck  with  their  fellow  weeders.17  In  yet  another  commune  in  Vercelli, 
all  the  farmers  dismissed  their  local  weeders  on  Saturday,  30  June,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  weeding  was  over.  But  when  the  women  arrived  to  receive  their 
weekly  pay  on  the  following  day,  the  farmers  proposed  that  if  they  still  wanted 
to  weed  they  would  be  paid  only  1.75  lira  a  day  instead  of  the  promised  2.05 
lire.18  On  one  occasion  some  women  demonstrated  against  local  unemployment 
when  farmers  hired  migratory  weeders.  In  protest,  hundreds  of  local  women 
weeders  entered  the  rice  fields  and  began  to  weed  next  to  the  migrants.  This  was 
all  in  vain,  for  they  were  neither  hired  nor  paid.19  The  newspaper  of  Lomellina 
also  reported  how  in  desperation  a  group  of  weeders  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  carabinieri ,  where  they  told  the  commander  that  without  work  “they 
would  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts  and  feed  their  children,  to  which  he  replied 
that  they  must  not  accumulate  debts  and  that  they  should  not  have  married  and 
not  have  had  children.”  The  article  ended  by  asking:  “But  doesn’t  this  man  have 
a  mother?”20 

The  migratory  squads,  even  if  organized,  were  not  informed  of  the  action 
taking  place  in  the  rice  fields.  Once  they  arrived  and  saw  that  they  had  to  work 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  hours  instead  of  nine  or  ten,  they  could  not  break 
the  contract  without  running  two  dangers:  to  be  left  without  food  because  they 
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came  with  no  cash  to  buy  it  or  to  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  police  as 
people  without  means  of  support.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  sent  in  a 
column  to  a  nearby  railway  station,  packed  into  a  cattle  car,  and  returned  to 
their  places  of  origin.21 

The  organizers  acknowledged  that  the  mobilization  efforts  of  1901  had  been 
a  failure  and  that  the  leagues  were  in  disarray.  Nevertheless,  as  they  said,  they 
did  “not  lose  heart.”22  The  whole  experience  had  exposed  the  problem  of  com¬ 
petition  between  local  and  migrant  weeders,  though  it  had  reached  no  resolu¬ 
tion.  In  1902  and  1903  strike  and  protest  activity  decreased  considerably,  not 
only  in  the  rice  fields  but  in  the  entire  Po  valley.  In  1902  the  farmers  flooded  the 
fields  with  migratory  squads,  causing  widespread  local  unemployment.  Up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  farm  workers  of  the  Vercellese  were  idle  by  mid-June.  Women 
who  were  weeding  had  extra  time  added  to  their  schedule  and  earned  very  low 
wages.  The  farmers  replied  to  weeders  demanding  work,  “There  is  no  weed.” 
But  they  suggested  that  for  those  who  agreed  to  a  very  low  rate  there  would  be 
as  many  weeds  as  they  wanted.23 

At  the  end  of  1903,  however,  the  leagues  managed  to  reemerge  with  the  firm 
determination  to  implement  an  eight-hour  weeding  day  for  the  1904  season.24 
The  women  wanted  eight  hours  of  work,  eight  hours  of  rest,  and  eight  hours 
of  instruction,  which  would  contribute  to  better  health,  full  employment,  and 
higher  wages.  The  organizers  had  arguments  in  support  of  such  a  demand. 
Modesto  Cugnolio,  labor  leader  of  Vercelli,  discovered  the  existence  of  an  1866 
law  on  rice  cultivation.  The  so-called  Cantelli  regulations,  never  enforced,  con¬ 
tained  protective  measures  against  the  “miasmas”  of  the  rice  fields,  which  were 
then  thought  to  cause  malaria.  One  of  the  regulations  limited  the  workday  from 
one  hour  after  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Thus,  the  laborers  would  not 
be  in  the  fields  when  the  fumes  were  thick.  It  was  in  fact  the  time  when  the 
workers  were  most  susceptible  to  being  bitten  by  the  mosquitoes.  The  Cantelli 
regulations,  if  applied,  would  have  automatically  led  to  a  shortening  of  the 
workday.  In  addition,  the  National  Health  Council  established  in  1903  that 
weeding  more  than  eight  hours  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  women 
and  children.  Cugnolio,  a  reformist  Socialist,  strove  to  gain  the  eight-hour  day, 
invoking  the  Cantelli  regulations,  which  the  government  was  reluctant  to  apply, 
and  advocating  the  passage  of  new  protective  legislation.  But  Parliament  did 
not  pass  a  new  bill.25 

When  farmers  insisted  that  their  right  to  free  contract  remain  unchanged,  the 
weeders  took  things  in  their  own  hands.  In  May  1904  the  league  federation 
struck.  The  authorities  deployed  the  police,  the  carabinieri ,  and  the  army  to 
keep  order.  Newspapers  reported  that  several  women  were  pushed  by  the  forces 
of  order  into  a  gutter,  some  were  inflicted  with  bayonet  wounds,  while  others 
were  put  in  jail  for  violating  the  right  to  work.26 

The  struggle  was  fought  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  in  forms  so 
varied  that  they  defy  generalization.  As  a  result  of  the  strikes,  the  majority  of 
the  weeders,  both  local  and  migrant,  obtained  wage  increases  and  a  shortened 
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workday.  But  the  eight-hour  day  was  won  only  in  a  few  communes.  This  failure 
was  due  to  the  squads’  lack  of  discipline  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to 
stop  the  strike  as  soon  as  they  were  offered  better  conditions,  without  consulting 
the  groups  striking  on  other  farms,  hence  weakening  the  whole  movement.  Also 
missing  was  the  support  of  members  of  the  migratory  squads,  who,  although 
sometimes  willing  to  join  the  strikes,  could  not  do  so  because  they  worked 
under  the  surveillance  of  troops.27  When  migratory  weeders  were  able  to  stop 
working,  they  received  meals  and  financial  help  from  the  local  federations.  On 
some  occasions  these  women  asked  to  be  sent  home,  in  one  instance  alleging 
malaria,  but  wishing  in  reality  not  to  interfere  in  the  struggle  of  their  sister 
weeders.28 

The  year  of  1905  was  difficult  for  the  whole  proletariat  of  the  Po  valley 
because  of  severe  unemployment.  But  the  women  did  not  give  up.  In  1906  they 
again  prepared  themselves  for  the  struggle.  Work  stoppages  began  on  the  first 
days  of  weeding  on  some  farms  of  the  Vercellese.29  From  there  the  strikes  spread 
throughout  the  region  and  ended  only  when  the  weeding  was  over. 

These  labor  conflicts  had  certain  common  traits.  Weeders  were  ready  to 
return  to  work  in  a  few  communes  where  the  entrepreneurs  agreed  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  wage  raise.  Some  squads  settled  for  a  longer  work  schedule,  but 
they  struck  over  and  over  again  until  their  employers  granted  the  desired  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  They  systematically  rejected  very  attractive  wage  offers  with 
which  the  entrepreneurs  enticed  them  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  Even 
those  weeders  who  had  won  the  eight-hour  day  often  decided  to  strike  again 
later  for  wage  raises.  Communes  with  weak  organizations  began  to  initiate 
direct  action  and  enjoyed  their  first  successes. 

Once  a  squad  declared  a  strike,  its  members  began  marching  from  farm  to 
farm  inviting  the  weeders  to  join  their  swelling  ranks.  The  migratory  women 
also  followed  the  marchers  unless  they  were  watched  by  the  military.  On  one 
occasion,  while  the  strikers  were  asking  the  migratory  weeders  to  stop  working, 
cavalry  soldiers  rushed  to  the  spot  and  entered  the  rice  fields.  The  horses  became 
frightened  in  the  muddy  waters,  fell  down  and  trapped  the  soldiers  and  their 
lieutenant  under  their  bodies.  They  escaped  from  their  difficult  position  with 
the  help  of  the  women,  who  offered  them  first  aid  and  cleaned  them  with  their 
red  kerchiefs.30 

Parading  strikers  carried  red  and  white  banners,  extolled  the  general  strike, 
and  sang  a  new  song  that  suddenly  was  on  the  lips  of  all  the  weeders:  “If  eight 
hours  seem  few  to  you /Try  working/ And  you’ll  see  the  difference/ Between 
work  and  giving  orders.”  The  increasing  number  of  troops  sent  to  the  region  did 
not  intimidate  the  women.  More  than  once  the  strikers  tried  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  cavalry  soldiers  who  barred  their  way  by  thrusting  themselves  through 
the  legs  of  the  horses.  Sometimes,  however,  the  soldiers  achieved  their  greatest 
aim,  to  seize  the  strikers’  banners,  thus  inflicting  one  of  the  worst  offenses  to  the 
marchers.31 

The  most  extraordinary  events  took  place  in  the  commune  of  Vercelli,  where 
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labor  problems  were  the  most  explosive.  The  metal  workers — many  of  them 
members  of  the  families  of  the  weeders  —  were  unemployed  and  in  the  middle 
of  an  eight-week-old  lockout  at  the  end  of  May.  The  bakers  were  fighting  a 
battle  for  the  abolition  of  night  work.32  Women  working  in  the  largest  textile 
factory  wanted  a  shorter  workday  and  a  wage  raise.  The  millers  and  gardeners 
asked  for  the  same  things.  Finally,  the  carters  complained  about  unfair  job 
conditions. 

On  Thursday,  31  May,  the  weeders,  after  marching  through  the  farms,  went 
to  the  railway  station  and  decided  to  prevent  a  group  of  migratory  women  from 
reporting  to  their  jobs.  The  cavalry  surrounded  the  place  and  the  travelers  were 
locked  inside  the  station  for  two  and  a  half  hours  until  they  were  allowed  to  get 
to  the  street  through  a  back  gate.  The  strikers  discovered  the  trick  and  ran  after 
the  newcomers,  aiming  at  the  horses  with  their  canes  to  fend  off  the  cavalry 
charges.  Finally,  the  migrants  joined  the  strikers.  Amid  enthusiastic  applause 
and  cries  of  “Long  live  the  general  strike!”  the  two  groups  returned  to  the 
station.  But  before  going  bacx,  they  also  demonstrated  in  front  of  the  nearby 
textile  mill  to  encourage  the  women  there  to  strike  for  better  conditions.33 

Tensions  grew  on  the  following  day.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  column 
of  weeders  began  to  stop  all  workers  on  their  way  to  work.  Almost  all  factories, 
workshops,  schools,  offices,  stores,  and  coffee  houses  of  Vercelli  were  immedi¬ 
ately  closed.  New  strikers,  especially  women,  joined  the  crowd  parading  through 
the  streets,  barring  vehicles  from  entering  the  city  and  invading  the  public  square 
to  interrupt  operations  in  the  public  market.  The  league  organizers  held  a  rally 
and  urged  the  workers  to  resist,  but  at  the  same  time  told  them  to  get  rid  of 
fanatics  who  were  committing  acts  of  vandalism.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  clear  the  city  of  demonstrators,  who  remained  in  the  streets 
until  the  labor  leaders  announced  that  the  employers  had  yielded  to  the  weeders’ 
demands. 

The  following  day,  Saturday,  promised  to  be  a  quiet  one  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  The  textile  workers  were  locked  out  of  their  factory  that  morning  and 
found  it  guarded  by  troops.  They  then  walked  to  one  of  the  squares.  Piazza 
Torino,  w  here  the  main  events  of  the  day  were  going  to  take  place.  Soon,  all  the 
other  workers  who  had  labor  grievances,  supported  by  the  weeders  who  were 
not  to  return  to  work  until  the  following  week,  reached  the  square  too.  During 
their  march  they  demanded  that  all  the  other  employers  dismiss  their  work 
force.  The  greatest  disturbances  occurred  when  the  cavalry  attempted  in  vain  to 
disperse  the  crowd  from  Piazza  Torino.  The  demonstrators  repelled  charges, 
pushed  the  troops  out  of  the  square,  and  built  barricades  to  resist  their  return. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  the  announcement  that  all  the  entrepreneurs  were  conferring 
with  workers’  commissions,  ready  to  solve  all  the  pending  labor  conflicts,  the 
clamor  subsided  and  the  demonstrations  of  Vercelli  came  to  an  end.34 

No  organization  planned  the  general  strike  of  Vercelli.  The  weeders,  by  strik¬ 
ing  on  their  own  initiative,  spurred  other  dissatisfied  workers  to  join  them  and  to 
stage  the  large-scale  protest.  Although  the  strike  was  crowned  by  great  success. 
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more  than  twenty  demonstrators  were  put  in  jail,  charged  with  disturbing  the 
public  order  and  abusing  army  officers.  These  costs  to  individuals  were  heavy, 
but  in  all  the  work  stoppages  of  the  weeding  season,  the  women  won  because 
they  dared  to  protest  forcefully.  The  organizers  did  not  expect  the  women  to 
gain  as  much  as  they  did  and  sometimes  negotiated  terms  not  accepted  by  the 
weeders,  who  nevertheless  continued  the  strike  until  they  reached  a  satisfactory 
agreement.  In  many  instances,  wages  and  work  conditions  were  thereby  fixed  for 
all  other  farm  operations  as  well,  to  the  advantage  of  those  groups  of  laborers.35 

The  six-year  experience  in  mobilization  was  a  radical  breakthrough  in  the 
lives  of  the  weeders,  who,  despite  occasional  spontaneous  protests,  had  been 
resigned  to  their  lot  for  centuries.  No  matter  what  other  work  the  women  per¬ 
formed,  their  earnings  from  weeding  were  indispensable  to  meet  essential  needs. 
Therefore,  once  they  heard  the  teaching  and  propaganda  of  Socialist  party 
members  and  saw  the  chance  of  fighting  for  material  improvement,  equality,  and 
dignity,  they  plunged  into  the  resistance  movement.  In  their  initial  enthusiasm 
they  overestimated  their  own  forces,  suffered  many  setbacks,  and  learned  many 
things  at  their  own  expense.  By  1906  local  and  migratory  weeders  were  able  to 
coordinate  their  moves  and  therefore  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  entrepreneurs 
to  play  one  group  against  the  other  to  impose  their  own  conditions  in  alliance 
with  the  government. 

The  strikes  of  1906  changed  not  only  the  working  conditions  of  the  weeders 
but  also  those  of  other  groups  of  field  workers.  The  work  stoppages  looked  like 
skirmishes,  but  were  part  of  a  larger  battle  fought  for  the  whole  work  force  of 
the  rice  fields. 

The  vast  dimensions  that  the  mobilization  of  the  weeders  had  achieved  be¬ 
came  evident  in  the  general  strike  of  Vercelli,  where  women  weeders  offered 
support  to  discontented  urban  workers.  Here  links  between  the  countryside  and 
the  city  were  forged,  because  weeders,  members  of  their  families,  and  their 
friends  were  engaged  both  in  urban  and  agricultural  work  and  were  equally 
exposed  to  Socialist  propaganda.  The  women  realized  that  these  bonds  opened 
the  possibility  of  workers’  cooperation  and  seized  the  right  opportunity  to  help 
attain  the  particular  aims  of  each  protesting  group. 

Hence,  the  women’s  protest  transcended  work-related  issues,  such  as  wages 
and  length  of  the  workday;  its  extension  to  other  groups  and  areas  reveals  a 
broader  sense  of  class  solidarity.  The  weeders’  collective  conscience  also  explains 
why  women  gave  priority  to  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  over  wage 
increases.  They  knew  that,  as  women,  their  duties  toward  their  households  did 
not  stop  with  wages  earned  in  the  rice  fields.  Shorter  weeding  hours  meant 
more  time  to  meet  the  other  ordinary  and  extraordinary  family  needs  that  they 
faced  as  daughters,  mothers,  and  wives.  Besides  weeding,  they  engaged  in  other 
paid  work,  individually  or  as  a  family,  or  in  housework  and  child  care.  A  shorter 
day  meant  that  women  could  leave  later  in  the  morning  for  the  fields.  More 
time  at  home  allowed  working  mothers  to  find  someone  to  care  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  who  had  often  remained  unattended  in  the  past.  Women  also  wanted  more 
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time  to  provide  better  care,  food,  and  health  for  their  families  and  thereby 
secure  a  brighter  future  for  their  offspring.  Finally,  the  weeders’  strikes  of  1906 
moved  the  national  government,  after  long  delays,  to  prepare  a  new  bill  on  rice 
cultivation,  which  was  approved  in  1907. 

The  first  stage  of  the  mobilization  of  the  weeders  came  to  an  end  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  1906.  Weeders  understood  that  only  a  sustained  battle  would  keep  their 
employers  from  invalidating  their  hard-won  gains.  Consequently,  the  women 
rice  workers,  enriched  by  the  experience,  continued  to  defend  their  conquests 
and  to  strive  for  more  triumphs. 


17.  Responses  to  the  Political  Activism  of 
Women  of  the  People  in  Revolutionary 
Paris,  1789-1793 

Harriet  B.  Applewhite  and  Darline  Gay  Levy 


Women  of  the  popular  classes  in  revolutionary  Paris  made  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  what  is  most  significant,  even  unique,  about  the  Revolution:  its  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  most  democratically  based  popular  sovereignty  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  Western  world.  Feminist  claims  for  civil  and  political  rights  growing  out 
of  enlightenment  liberalism  never  became  central  to  the  revolutionary  power 
struggles  and  were  denied  by  the  Napoleonic  Code.  But  the  political  activities  of 
women  were  at  the  heart  of  revolutionary  politics. 

Traditionally  and  typically,  revolutionary  democracy  has  been  studied  princi¬ 
pally  as  it  affected  male  populations.  However,  it  has  been  the  historians  who 
have  overlooked  women,  not  their  own  contemporaries.  Male  revolutionary 
leaders  remarked  upon,  exploited,  and  often  attempted  to  control  the  activities 
of  female  revolutionaries.  Their  observations  of  women’s  mass  interventions  in 
revolutionary  politics  indicate  the  limits  of  the  first  experiences  of  democracy  in 
France. 

On  22  September  1789  a  Paris  newspaper  called  Le  Petit-Gautier  published 
the  following  anecdote.  The  morning  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  editor 
had  seen  a  mother  with  her  children  pulling  down  a  small  wooden  toll  station  on 
the  bridge  behind  the  Arsenal  gardens  in  Paris.  When  the  editor  asked  why  she 
was  knocking  it  down,  she  replied:  “Haven’t  you  ever  paid  your  toll  on  this 
bridge?  I  demolish  abuses,  and  I  am  going  to  make  my  pot  boil  with  the  wood  of 
Despotism.”1  Materially  and  symbolically,  this  nameless  woman  was  converting 
the  supports  of  monarchy  into  fuel  against  it.  She  can  stand  for  thousands  of 
women  of  the  popular  classes  in  revolutionary  Paris  who  used  the  corporate  and 
institutional  supports  of  a  paternalistic  Old  Regime  to  build  a  new  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  and  to  create  a  participatory  democracy  in 
which  they,  along  with  men  of  humble  rank,  acquired  de  facto  citizenship. 

The  popular  classes’  claims  to  rights  of  active  citizen  participants  were  put 
before  the  constitution  drafters  and  lawmakers  right  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  at  the  end  of  a  century-long  shift  in  attitudes  toward  the  poor,  male 
and  female.  Notables,  including  the  philosophes,  no  longer  considered  them 
honorable  sufferers  whom  the  wealthy  could  succor  to  demonstrate  Christian 
charity.  The  philosophes,  especially,  had  seen  much  more  earthly  political  po¬ 
tential  in  the  poor;  they  saw  the  masses’  strength  as  a  double-edged  sword. 
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When  unsheathed,  this  sword  was  potentially  threatening  to  public  order,  but  it 
also  could  be  wielded  in  combat  against  despotism.2 

This  view  of  the  people  as  simultaneously  dangerous  and  useful  produced 
two  radically  different  interpretations  of  citizenship  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Revolution.  Proponents  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  stressed  national  unity  as 
the  cure  for  despotism.  This  unity  became  the  basis  of  sovereignty  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen.  Article  111  of  the  Declaration  read: 
“The  principle  of  sovereignty  rests  essentially  within  the  nation.  No  body  and 
no  individual  may  exercise  authority  which  does  not  emanate  from  the  nation 
expressly.”3 

The  concept  of  perfect  unity  was  quickly  abandoned  when  the  deputies  writ¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  faced  the  tasks  of  delineating  the  rights  of  citizens.  They 
did  not  want  the  brutish  majority  to  be  able  to  outvote  the  enlightened  minority. 
Only  “active  citizens,”  that  is,  males  meeting  relatively  high  tax  qualifications, 
were  given  the  vote;  40  percent  of  the  electorate  eligible  to  vote  for  the  Estates 
General  in  the  spring  of  1789  was  eliminated  from  the  favored  categories  of 
active  citizens.  Furthermore,  representatives  were  not  subject  to  referenda  or 
recall;  they  were  chosen  by  indirect  election.  In  the  phrase  of  the  Declaration, 
all  authority  emanated  from  the  nation,  but  this  emanation  was  an  abstraction 
never  translated  into  specific  constitutional  rights.4 

As  this  progressive  and  protective  narrowing  of  citizenship  and  sovereignty 
was  being  codified,  the  politicized  masses,  who  in  part  were  provoking  it,  were 
seeing  themselves  as  the  sovereign  nation  and  acting  accordingly.  Radical  journal¬ 
ists  theorized  and  justified  their  position.  One  spokesman,  Pierre-Jean  Audouin, 
wrote  that  citizens,  who  are  the  nation,  are  entitled  to  make  civil,  military, 
ecclesiastic,  and  criminal  laws — all  the  laws.5  Camille  Desmoulins  went  even 
further:  “Sovereignty  resides  in  the  citizenry,  and  they  never  delegate  their  power 
except  by  mandate  .  .  .  which  is  revocable  at  will,  because  the  will  of  the 
populace  is  the  supreme  law.”6  What  for  us  is  most  significant  is  that  women, 
both  demographically  and  politically,  comprised  a  principal  force  among  that 
populace. 

In  Paris  le  peuple ,  women  included,  elaborated  and  practiced  programs 
between  1789  and  1791  that  gave  them  a  real  share  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
power.  Their  tactics  included  frequent  meetings  in  clubs,  popular  societies,  and 
section  assemblies;  surveillance;  boycotts  and  taxation  populaire  (forced  requisi¬ 
tions  and  sales  of  foodstuffs);  petitions,  strikes,  denunciations;  attendance  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  popular  veto,  exercise  of  the  right  of 
recall,  open  and  public  deliberations;  and  democratization  of  membership  in 
the  National  Guard. 

Thus,  two  fundamentally  different  and  incompatible  concepts  of  citizenship 
were  being  worked  out  simultaneously.  On  the  one  hand,  constitutional  legis¬ 
lation  legitimated  an  abstract  nation  of  passive  citizens  who  embodied  a  sov¬ 
ereignty  that  it  in  no  way  acted  upon;  and  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  aware 
and  active  Parisians,  men  and  women,  claimed  sovereignty  by  practicing  an 
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almost  daily  intervention  in  public  affairs.  Notables  like  Jean-Joseph  Mounier 
complained  that  the  Rousseauistic  definition  of  the  nation  as  the  complete  union 
of  all  the  individuals  in  it  had  led  to  false  pretensions  to  sovereign  citizenship 
and  had  “incited  the  poorest  least  enlightened  class.”  This  kind  of  sovereignty, 
he  believed,  was  a  disaster.  “Everything  has  now  become  national,”  he  wrote 
after  the  October  days  in  1789.  “Crimes  are  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
nation;  brigands  call  themselves  the  nation;  and  in  each  city  and  village,  the 
nation  is  discovered  exercising  sovereign  rights  derived  from  this  beautiful  title, 
which  very  often  produces  somewhat  ferocious  sovereigns.” 7 

Rousseau  perhaps  can  be  credited  with  having  conceptualized  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  theory  of  popular  sovereignty;  the  tactics  and  formulas  of  popular 
sovereignty  were  shaped  by  the  polemic  of  radical  journalists  like  Louise  de 
Keralio,  Pierre-Jean  Audouin,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Louis-Marie  Prudhomme, 
and  Jean-Paul  Marat.  Popular  sovereignty  also  can  be  considered  a  logical 
development  from  the  long  tradition  of  collective  identities  and  activities  shared 
by  the  Parisian  menu  peuple :  common  interests  in  security  and  subsistence; 
communal  daily  labor  among  laundresses  or  fishwives  or  market  women;  col¬ 
lective  identity  fostered  by  corps  and  metiers ,  parish-based  church  and  chari¬ 
table  activities;  and  finally,  participation  in  festivals,  religious  processions,  and 
demonstrations. 

Women  were  inextricably  bound  up  in  networks  of  collective  experiences 
common  to  the  non-elites  of  Paris.  It  was  unthinkable  and  impossible  for  author¬ 
ities  and  radical  men  alike  to  separate  them  out.  Those  who  gave  testimony  to 
the  police  interrogators  after  the  October  days  did  not  generally  find  it  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  women  were  centrally  involved;  nor  were  observers  like  Simeon- 
Prosper  Hardy  or  Louis-Marie  Prudhomme  struck  by  women’s  demonstrations 
in  Paris  earlier.  Modern  historians — George  Rude  and  Richard  Cobb,  for 
example — have  seen  women’s  activism  as  part  of  an  insurrectionary  tradition 
in  times  of  dearth  and  as  an  indication  that  women  became  politically  and 
publicly  active  only  during  subsistence  crises.  Our  reexamination  has  led  us  to 
understand  women’s  activism  as  much  more  regular  and  frequent,  and  above 
all,  as  based  on  a  broader  range  of  principles,  objectives,  and  tactics  than  has 
previously  been  acknowledged. 

Women  of  the  people  played  central  roles  in  the  public  spaces  of  ancien 
regime  Paris  and  Versailles.  Women  monopolized  certain  trades;  the  Dames 
des  Halles  ran  the  stalls  of  the  central  markets,  and  the  fishwives  (poissardes) 
sold  their  husbands’  catch.  Some  guilds  exclusively  for  women  survived  de 
facto  after  Turgot’s  official  abolition;  guild  women  submitted  demands  for  pro¬ 
tections  to  the  Estates  General  in  the  spring  of  1789.  Women  participated  in 
religious  and  seasonal  festivals  and  processions;  they  instigated  insurrectionary 
protests,  like  taxation  populaire.  Finally  and  most  significantly,  women  had 
established  roles  for  themselves  in  key  events  that  legitimated  the  monarchy. 
Poissardes  verified  the  birth  of  a  royal  male  heir;  corporations  of  women  were 
part  of  the  celebration  of  royal  birthdays  and  marriages;  and  deputations  were 
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sent  to  the  king  in  times  of  drought  and  dearth.  It  was  on  the  base  of  these 
traditions  that  women  of  the  people  built  their  revolutionary  expectations  and, 
in  company  with  male  radicals,  eventually  claimed  full  sovereignty. 

We  proceed  now  to  an  examination  of  key  events  in  the  Revolution  where 
citizenship  and  sovereignty  were  being  redefined.  In  August  and  September 
1789  Paris  was  in  turmoil  over  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  bread;  in  Versailles, 
the  National  Assembly  struggled  to  define  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens 
and  to  place  limits  on  monarchical  authority.  During  these  weeks,  popular 
agitation  in  which  women  were  involved,  and  marches  of  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  where  they  were  the  principal  participants,  seemed  to  contempor¬ 
ary  observers  ominous  portents  of  social  unrest  and  political  upheaval.  Two 
particularly  prescient  observers  were  Simeon-Prosper  Hardy,  Parisian  book¬ 
seller  and  diarist  with  an  eye  for  colorful  detail  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  symbolic 
import  of  events,  and  Louis-Marie  Prudhomme,  editor  of  Revolutions  de  Paris, 
a  particularly  good  reporter  of  nuances  of  partisan  opinion.  Both  observers 
placed  the  women’s  processions  in  the  tradition  of  religious  festivals  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  supplication,  full  of  symbols  of  harvest  and  nurturance — flowers, 
loaves  of  bread,  and  grapes.  What  was  strikingly  new  was  their  linkage  of  this 
tradition  with  revolutionary  political  and  military  institutions;  an  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  a  bourgeois  National  Guard  commanded  by 
Lafayette,  scion  of  the  aristocracy  turned  republican  revolutionary  in  the  New 
World.  Women  marchers  in  these  processions  were  not  spontaneous  celebrants 
pouring  out  of  doorways  to  surround  the  citizen-soldiers.  They  were  grouped  by 
trade,  district,  and  parish;  they  marched  to  drumbeat;  they  were  recruited, 
organized,  and  orchestrated  in  advance.  It  probably  is  not  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  precisely  their  lines  of  command  and  control;  but  it  is  clear  that  Jean- 
Sylvain  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  were  at  the  center  of  a  network  of 
political  power.  As  leaders  of  a  municipal  revolution,  they  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  the  political  strength  behind  their  positions  to  the  deputies  and  the  king 
at  Versailles,  but  they  also  struggled  to  limit  and  restrain  the  passions  of  an 
aroused  city — hungry,  seething  with  rumor  and  tension,  heady  with  doctrines 
of  popular  sovereignty  discussed  in  every  cafe  and  on  every  street  corner.8 

On  7  August  a  deputation  of  Dames  des  Halles  went  to  Versailles  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  king  and  queen  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Constitution.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  connection  between  royal  legitimacy  and  women’s  perennial  concerns 
over  subsistence  takes  on  a  new  significance  when  we  reflect  that  the  market 
women  were  congratulating  the  king  for  acquiescing  in  a  constitution  that  would 
limit  his  powers.  They  addressed  him  as  “our  dear  man,  our  good  friend,  and 
our  father,”  in  that  order;  they  asked  the  queen  to  “open  your  heart  to  us,  as  we 
have  opened  ours  to  you  [ouvrez-nous  vos  entrailles,  comme  nous  vous  ouvrons 
les  notres].”  These  were  hardly  phrases  of  subservient  loyalty;  they  emphasized 
bonds  of  affection,  but  simultaneously  connections  of  power.9 

In  Paris  the  line  of  march  of  the  thanksgiving  processions  symbolically  linked 
the  protection  of  Paris  to  its  patron  saint  (the  Eglise  Sainte-Genevieve),  its 
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national  church  (Notre  Dame),  its  new  representative  government  (the  Hotel 
de  Ville),  and  its  military  force  (the  National  Guard).  When  Lafayette  was 
lauded  as  protector  and  implored  as  father,  his  fatherhood  was  related  both  to 
his  leadership  of  Paris  and  to  his  link  with  the  Crown.  He  was  to  replace 
“arbitrary  despotism  with  enlightened  justice.”  His  authority  was  recognized  as 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  precisely  because  he  had  the  popular  support  of 
Paris  behind  him.10  For  example,  when  women  from  the  St.  Martin  market 
marched  again,  it  was  to  Lafayette  that  they  made  their  request  that,  after  the 
harvest,  bread  prices  be  fixed  at  eight  sols  for  a  four-pound  loaf.11 

The  Dames  des  Halles  continued  to  expand  upon  their  traditional  roles;  - 
simultaneously,  the  authorities,  who  were  aware  of  their  symbolic  value,  tried 
both  to  use  and  to  control  them.  Prudhomme  reported  that  the  Paris  police  had 
ordered  that  until  the  National  Assembly  produced  new  legislation  on  guilds, 
these  market  women  would  have  to  abide  by  old  regulations  governing  their 
status.12  The  mayor  of  Paris,  Bailly,  tried  to  oversee  the  policing  of  women’s 
processions  and  deputations,  but  he  was  also  quite  willing  to  exploit  them  to 
demonstrate  the  political  might  of  Paris  to  the  royal  ministers  at  Versailles.  On 
20  August  he  received  a  reply  to  his  request  that  the  women  from  the  St. 
Martin  market  (who  had  marched  in  the  thanksgiving  procession  in  Paris  on 
10  August)  be  granted  an  audience  with  the  king.  The  minister  replied  that  he 
had  been  willing  to  admit  the  women  from  Les  Halles,  but  no  more.  “1  ask  you 
to  forbid  others  to  come  from  Paris.  You  can  easily  see  that  such  a  claim  would 
soon  arise  in  all  the  markets  in  Paris,  which  would  create  a  mob  and  perhaps 
generate  unrest  among  the  people.”13  Bailly  was  trying  to  control  and  legalize 
deputations  sent  to  Versailles,  while  at  the  same  time  reaffirming  (through  con¬ 
spicuous  displays)  the  market  women’s  and  popular  classes’  roles  as  principal 
supports  of  royal  legitimacy.  The  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  apprehensive 
about  an  organized  group  of  Parisian  market  women  precisely  because  their 
encounters  with  the  king  could  be  exploited  to  expand  popular  mobilization. 

On  the  morning  of  25  August,  bread  was  completely  lacking  in  Paris. 
There  were  disturbances  at  the  doors  of  bakeshops.  Lafayette  led  160  National 
Guardsmen  to  Versailles  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king.  These  troops  were  an¬ 
nounced  and  preceded  by  a  deputation  of  Dames  des  Halles.  Prudhomme  com¬ 
mented  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the  market  women  should  be  received 
first.  Bailly  took  an  oath  to  respect  legitimate  authority  and  to  have  it  respected, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  render  justice  to  all.14 

The  centrality  of  market  women’s  roles  was  acknowledged  where  broad 
questions  of  royal  legitimacy  and  governing  authority  were  raised,  provided  the 
women  operated  according  to  existing  regulations  and  expectations.  There  was, 
however,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  among  active  citizens  about  women’s  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  political  concerns  as  the  month  of  September  wore  on.  The  bookseller, 
Hardy,  who  initially  had  dismissed  critics  of  the  Parisian  processions,  was 
palpably  disturbed  by  a  march  he  described  at  considerable  length  on  14 
September.  Hardy  reported  that  there  were  between  one  thousand  and  twelve 
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hundred  marchers,  a  “good  portion”  of  the  men  and  women  from  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine:  six  or  seven  hundred  girls  and  women  marching  four  by  four, 
National  Guardsmen,  trumpeters  and  drummers,  vainqueurs  de  la  Bastille 
carrying  weapons  they  had  used  along  with  a  wooden  model  of  the  Bastille,  and 
eleven  debtors  whose  debts  the  marchers  had  paid  to  secure  their  release  from 
jail.  He  found  this  march  ridiculous,  but  at  the  same  time  frightening: 

Many  people  found  there  was  something  terrifying  in  [the  procession’s]  ar¬ 
rangement,  composition,  and  immensity.  Sensible  people  found  these  public 
acts,  which  could  not  be  interrupted  and  of  which  piety  was  unfortunately  not 
the  full  motive,  ridiculous.  They  thought  it  would  have  been  infinitely  wiser 
for  each  citizen  and  each  citizeness  to  thank  the  Almighty  individually  .  .  . 
rather  than  collectively. 

Hardy  also  found  these  marches  disturbing  because  they  seemed  to  portend  new 
troubles  in  the  coming  month:  counterrevolutionaries  might  be  trying  to  foment 
disorder  to  provoke  and  justify  even  more  repressive  measures  in  the  fall  and 
winter.15  But  Prudhomme  was  not  so  apprehensive  about  the  procession  of  14 
September.  In  fact,  he  remarked:  “If  we  lack  bread  and  laws,  at  least  we  have 
pageantry  and  devotions  to  console  us.”  The  march  to  him  was  a  clear  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  conquest  of  despotism  by  “the  courage  and  the  power  of  liberty.” 16 

Both  these  observers,  differing  radically  in  their  evaluation  of  the  implications 
of  this  march,  agreed  that  it  signaled  the  potency  of  an  organized  populace.  The 
women  marchers  were  noticed  and  described,  but  their  presence  was  not  re¬ 
marked  as  unusual  or  especially  significant.  It  was  rather  the  orchestration  of 
different  groupings  that  struck  them:  girls  and  women  going  to  pray  to  the 
Virgin,  the  Bastille  conquerors,  workers  from  the  faubourg,  released  debtors, 
and  the  armed  National  Guard — all  bearing  symbols  of  hunger  and  harvest, 
fallen  despotism,  and  the  armed  might  of  a  free  citizenry. 

These  two  months  of  ceremony,  agitation,  and  uneasiness  set  the  stage  for  the 
second  of  the  great  revolutionary  journees.  The  October  days  gave  the  king  fur¬ 
ther  notice  of  his  impotence,  reminded  the  constitution  makers  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  debt  they  owed  to  popular  protest,  and  taught  the  nation  that 
its  destiny  was  increasingly  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

On  the  morning  of  5  October,  Parisian  women,  many  from  the  same  markets 
identified  in  the  earlier  processions,  gathered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand 
that  Lafayette  lead  them  to  Versailles  to  ask  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly 
for  bread.  Lafayette  vacillated;  the  women  departed  for  Versailles  without  him, 
but  marched  with  many  National  Guardsmen.  Lafayette  followed  hours  later 
with  several  companies  of  National  Guardsmen  and  an  armed  popular  escort 
estimated  by  Hardy  to  number  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  thousand.17  In 
Versailles  some  women  were  allowed  to  petition  the  king;  meanwhile,  women  in 
throngs  entered  the  National  Assembly  and  actually  took  over  deliberations  for 
a  time  in  the  evening.  Early  on  the  morning  of  6  October,  the  general  tumult  led 
to  violence  between  the  National  Guard  and  troops  guarding  the  king.  A  num- 
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ber  of  guards  were  killed,  some  women  were  injured,  and  crowds  mobbed  the 
palace;  calm  was  not  restored  until  the  king,  appearing  with  his  family  on  a 
balcony  to  address  the  crowds,  promised  to  return  with  Lafayette,  the  Parisian 
National  Guard,  and  a  group  of  deputies  to  take  up  residence  in  Paris.  Earlier, 
he  had  consented  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen  and 
other  constitutional  decrees  without  any  qualification  or  reservation. 

Women’s  behavior  on  5  and  6  October  inside  the  meeting  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  a  demonstration  of  female  political  power  that  was  of  immense 
significance  for  the  development  of  popular  sovereignty  during  the  Revolution.18 
The  march  to  Versailles  was  not  an  unexpected  shock  to  contemporary  ob¬ 
servers,  regardless  of  their  reaction  to  it.  As  we  have  seen,  it  grew  out  of  the 
traditions  of  women’s  activity  during  subsistence  crises  and  their  processions  to 
Sainte-Genevieve  to  pray  for  rain.  The  right  of  market  women  to  verify  the 
legitimacy  of  a  newborn  heir  to  the  throne  connected  them  logically  to  the 
legitimacy  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  The  ritual  marches  since  August  had 
included  women’s  deputations  sent  to  Versailles.  Furthermore,  the  Paris  munici¬ 
pal  government  had  been  authorizing  these  processions;  the  National  Guard 
accompanied  every  one  of  them. 

When  the  women  from  Paris  swarmed  into  the  meeting  hall  of  the  assembly 
— not  restricting  themselves  to  the  galleries  but  milling  about  the  floor,  sitting 
in  deputies’ chairs,  and  later,  in  Mounier’s  absence,  even  sitting  in  the  President’s 
chair — they  were  appropriating  the  tradition  of  charivaris  and  abbeys  of  mis¬ 
rule,  using  dramaturgy  and  farce  to  ridicule  the  rule  of  governing  authorities. 
They  shouted,  chanted,  interrupted  debate,  and  demanded  that  the  deputies 
discuss  subsistence  problems  in  Paris.  The  Journal  de  Paris  noted  their  odd 
dress — some  of  them  wore  elegant  clothing,  but  with  hunting  knives  or  half¬ 
swords  hanging  from  their  skirts.  “M.  le  comte  de  Mirabeau  requested  an  order 
from  the  President  to  restore  liberty  and  dignity  to  the  National  Assembly;  but 
orders  are  more  difficult  to  execute  against  women  because  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  force  against  weakness.”19  When  Mounier  returned  from  his 
audience  with  the  king,  they  gave  him  back  his  chair  as  presiding  officer  willingly 
enough,  but  they  chided  him  for  his  support  of  “ce  vilain  Veto.”  Mounier,  as  we 
might  expect,  interpreted  that  as  evidence  of  their  stupidity  and  ignorance,  but 
we  also  can  see  these  remarks  as  impromptu  farce,  festival  personification  of 
what  was  to  be  ridiculed.20 

The  women’s  goals — a  combination  of  subsistence  and  new  constitutional 
objectives — seemed  clear  enough  to  a  trenchant  observer  like  Hardy.  They 
wanted  bread,  plenty  of  it  at  an  affordable  price,  and  regular  policing  of  grain 
transports  to  assure  continued  availability.  Hardy  also  reported  their  announced 
intention  of  bringing  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris  and  obtaining 
the  king’s  consent  to  the  Constitution.21  Prudhomme  added  their  intention  to 
protest  and  punish  the  Flanders  Royal  Regiment’s  insult  to  the  revolutionary 
cockade  at  a  banquet  some  days  earlier.22 

The  official  response  to  the  October  days  may  be  represented  by  two  sources. 
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the  account  by  Mounier,  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  testimony 
collected  by  the  Paris  court  of  inquiry,  the  Chatelet.  Mounier  had  evolved  from 
hero  to  near-traitor  in  the  eyes  of  radical  revolutionaries.  Initially  famous  for 
leading  the  revolution  in  Dauphine  in  1788,  he  lost  his  popularity  when  he 
supported  an  upper  house  in  the  new  legislature  and  an  absolute  royal  veto  over 
legislation.  He  began  to  be  excoriated  as  a  turncoat  and  a  front  man  for  the 
aristocrats.  When  he  left  the  assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  5  October  to  ask  the 
king  for  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  some  of  the  women  from  Paris  asking  for  an  audience  with  the  king.  He 
agreed  to  take  six  with  him;  he  was  compelled,  he  reported,  to  take  twelve. 
They  seemed  moved  by  the  king’s  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  bread 
crisis  in  Paris. 

When  Mounier  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  to  report  that  the  king 
would  accept  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  suspensive  veto,  he  found  women 
occupying  the  hall.  His  report  coupled  the  women  marchers  with  the  vile  low 
men,  both  making  up  a  mob  of  outrageous  and  menacing  bas  peuple  whom  he 
did  not  know  how  to  handle,  except  by  feeding  them  like  animals:  his  response 
to  their  demands  and  threats  was  to  order  that  dinner  be  brought  to  them. 
These  riffraff,  literally  substituting  themselves  for  the  nation’s  rightful  represen¬ 
tatives,  sitting  in  the  president’s  chair  and  voting  on  motions,  were  for  Mounier 
the  ultimate  dramatization  of  Rousseauistic  doctrine;  they  administered  the 
shock  that  propelled  him  right  out  of  the  National  Assembly  and  back  to 
Dauphine.23 

Interrogators  gathering  testimony  for  the  Chatelet  inquiry  into  the  October 
days  phrased  their  questions  to  establish  a  conspiracy  theory.  Most  questioners 
did  not  consider  the  women  they  queried  to  be  very  significant  autonomous 
political  actors;  they  were  bribed  or  drunk  or  led  by  men,  or — the  ultimate 
dismissal — men  dressed  in  women’s  clothing.24 

Radical  journalists  and  polemicists  were  ambivalent  about  the  October  days: 
eager  to  celebrate  another  triumph  of  the  Parisians  over  reactionaries,  yet  un¬ 
easy  that  the  sovereign  people  were  bursting  out  of  control.  They  resolved  their 
ambivalence  by  transforming  the  women  into  heroines,  larger-than-life  figures 
who  served  as  inspirational  symbols  rather  than  people  with  a  dangerously  loud 
political  voice.  A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  to  Paris;  it  showed  them  led  by  a  female  goddess  of  liberty.25  The  un¬ 
known  author  of  a  polemic,  Les  Heroines  de  Paris ,  ascribed  to  the  marchers  a 
sophisticated  political  objective,  to  return  the  king  to  Paris  where  he  would  live 
under  a  permanent  people’s  surveillance.  The  polemicist  apologized  for  their 
crudeness;  this,  he  said,  was  because  the  rich  imposed  poverty  on  them  along 
with  lack  of  education  and  vice.  At  the  same  time,  he  credited  them  with  nerve 
and  energy,  which  had  to  be  channeled,  reined  in:  “They  must  not  embark 
upon  any  more  expeditions  which  could  degrade  them.”  They  must  become 
disciplined;  they  must  not  drink  in  excess;  they  must  not  model  themselves 
after  charletans,  street  players,  jugglers,  magicians,  and  other  uncontrollable 
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popular  entertainers.  Their  political  roles  should  be  limited  to  maintaining  sur¬ 
veillance  over  guards  at  tollgates  and  to  prevent  rotten  fruit  and  spoiled  grain 
from  being  imported  into  Paris.  In  short,  this  nervous  sympathizer  was  calling 
for  the  women’s  metamorphosis  into  bonnes  bourgeoises ,26 

Radical  revolutionaries  observing  the  complex  confrontations  between  the 
women  of  Paris,  their  allies  in  the  National  Guard,  the  monarch  and  his  de¬ 
fenders,  and  the  National  Assembly,  were  in  fact  reporting  confrontations,  col¬ 
lisions,  and  uneasy  collaborations  between  practitioners  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  defenders  of  constitutional  monarchy.  They  have  taught  us  to  read  the 
evidence  from  October  1789  from  the  bottom  up,  seeing  popular  politics  as  a 
developing  phenomenon  with  roots  in  traditional  popular  culture  and  connec¬ 
tions  to  revolutionary  institutional  innovations.  In  the  October  days,  women 
were  at  a  transitional  moment.  There  were  elements  of  ritual  drama,  of  charivari, 
in  their  actions — playing  leader,  judging  judges,  punishing  those  who  escape 
punishment  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  they  were  not  parading  through  the  town 
square  on  a  holiday;  they  were  invading  the  palace  and  the  National  Assembly 
on  a  rainy  weekday.  They  were  oddly  costumed,  with  some  even  elegantly 
dressed,  but  they  were  armed.  Prudhomme,  for  one,  strained  to  read  this  be¬ 
havior  as  a  manifestation  of  love  between  the  people  and  their  king;  he  dismissed 
aristocrats  who  tried  to  seduce  the  women  by  telling  them  they  would  have 
bread  if  the  king  had  his  full  authority.27 

But  Hardy,  Prudhomme,  most  deputies,  and  probably  the  whole  politically 
conscious  nation  knew  better.  The  people  of  Paris,  women  prominently  in  the 
forefront,  had  invaded  the  hall  of  their  representatives,  captured  their  king 
and  queen,  and  placed  them  under  their  permanent  and  constant  surveillance. 
Faydel,  a  deputy  interrogated  by  the  Chatelet  who  had  been  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Assembly  the  evening  of  5  October,  reported  that  when  he,  Faydel, 
referred  the  Parisians  to  their  own  city  government,  a  young  man  replied:  “‘Do 
what  you  are  asked;  don’t  fancy  that  we  are  children  you  can  play  with;  we  have 
our  arms  raised.’”28  Later  that  evening  when  Faydel  tried  to  leave  the  meeting 
hall,  women  seized  him  by  the  coat.  He  told  them  that  the  Assembly  had  no 
authority  to  grant  what  they  asked;  at  precisely  that  moment,  a  woman  was 
occupying  the  president’s  chair.29  The  sequence  of  events  underlined  drama¬ 
tically  the  people’s  definition  of  sovereignty  as  the  right  to  legislate  directly, 
backing  up  the  law  with  armed  force  if  need  be. 

Our  final  contemporary  view  of  the  October  days  comes  from  a  long  account 
by  an  anonymous  male  radical  journalist,  an  account  dedicated  on  the  title  page 
to  French  women.  The  author  recounted  that  two  or  three  thousand  women 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  assembly’s  decree  and  the  king’s  response  on  guaran¬ 
tees  of  protection  for  the  free  circulation  of  grains  in  Paris.  In  this  process,  the 
women  moved  about  among  the  deputies  and  voted  with  them  on  motions  and 
amendments.  “Thus,  on  this  incomparable  day  they  exercised  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  power  and  of  the  executive  power.”  The  women  discussed  bread 
prices  and  provisionment  problems  with  the  bishop  of  Langres,  who  was  presid- 
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ing  in  the  absence  of  Mounier,  and  the  bishop  offered  money  to  those  among 
the  women  who  lacked  it.  Other  deputies  repudiated  this  idea,  “and  the  women 
added  generally  that  if  there  was  money  to  give,  it  should  be  deposited  in  the 
national  treasury.”30 

This  presentation  of  the  women’s  position  probably  was  calculated  to  counter 
the  arguments  of  municipal  authorities,  who,  in  an  effort  to  downplay  the  consti¬ 
tutional  implications  of  the  women’s  march,  were  labeling  the  marchers  bribed 
agents  of  the  Due  d’Orleans.  However,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  serving  his 
own  partisan  ends,  the  author  of  the  polemic  underlined  and  expanded  the 
political  significance  of  the  women’s  actions.  In  identifying  and  labeling  the 
women  as  actors  playing  roles  as  executives  and  legislators,  the  author  attributed 
to  them  the  organization  and  sophistication  they  consciously  reached  only  later 
on,  in  1793.  In  1789  the  Versailles  marchers  were  at  a  transitional  point:  they 
acted  directly  and  on  their  own  behalf  to  push  their  representatives  on  issues 
that  affected  them;  they  exercised  surveillance  over  an  untrustworthy  king  and 
a  constitutional  convention;  and  they  were  developing  a  right  of  referendum, 
but  were  not  yet  citizens  whose  influence  was  institutionalized  and  perpetuated 
through  formal  organization. 

Less  than  four  days  after  the  march  to  Versailles,  the  king  and  queen  appeared 
before  the  people  gathered  in  the  Tuileries  garden  in  Paris.  Hardy’s  descriptions 
documented  the  erosion  of  royal  legitimacy.  A  great  many  in  the  crowd  refused 
to  bare  their  heads;  no  one  cried  “Vive  le  Roi”;  and  there  were  inarticulate  mur¬ 
murs  of  gross  epithets,  which.  Hardy  added,  “signified  absolutely  nothing.”31 
The  point  is  that  they  signified  everything,  the  shattered  trust  in  the  king  that 
would  undermine  the  constitutional  monarchy  before  it  was  even  off  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards. 

Within  the  next  weeks,  the  National  Assembly  took  up  residence  in  Paris 
and  decreed  martial  law.  The  precipitating  incident  was  the  lynching  of  a  baker, 
one  Denis  Francois.  He  had  allowed  a  woman  to  enter  his  shop  to  look  for 
hidden  loaves  of  bread,  after  she  had  been  told  he  did  not  have  any.  She  found 
three  loaves  the  assistants  had  reserved  for  themselves  and  went  out  to  stir  up  a 
crowd  with  her  news.  The  crowd  mobbed  the  shop  and  found  six  dozen  rolls 
being  held  for  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  baker  was  seized,  initially 
rescued  by  district  officers  and  taken  to  the  Comite  de  police,  then  seized  again 
and  lynched,  his  severed  head  paraded  on  a  pike.  A  woman  trouser  seamstress 
was  arrested  and  convicted,  with  a  man,  of  having  “made  seditious  proposals” 
tending  to  incite  people  against  the  National  Guard.  She  was  sentenced  to  the 
stocks  and  forced  to  wear  a  placard  with  the  words  “woman  making  seditious 
proposals.”32  The  Paris  Commune  asked  the  National  Assembly  to  decree  mar¬ 
tial  law.  This  the  assembly  did,  empowering  the  National  Guard  to  enforce  it. 
The  decree  stated  that,  after  martial  law  had  been  announced,  “all  assemblages, 
armed  or  not,  are  declared  criminal  acts,  to  be  dispersed  by  force.”  Before 
dispersing,  however,  the  demonstrators  could  present  a  petition  containing  their 
grievance,  in  a  delegation  of  six.  If  they  refused  to  disband,  they  could  be  shot.33 
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Two  districts  of  Paris  protested  this  decree,  the  Bonne  Nouvelle  assembly 
claiming  that  the  purpose  of  these  gatherings  was  only  to  ask  for  bread:  a  man 
could  not  be  expected  to  starve  at  home  in  silence.  Even  more  significantly, 
they  objected  to  the  lack  of  consultation  before  the  decree  on  martial  law  was 
passed.34  This  clear  demand  for  a  right  of  referendum,  grudgingly  acknowledged 
and  ludicrously  limited  by  the  permit  for  six-person  delegations,  presaged  the 
petition  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  a  year  and  a  half  later.  It  also  hearkened  back 
to  subjects’  traditional  rights  to  submit  grievances  to  a  paternalistic  monarch. 
Here  again,  we  find  women  central  to  the  redefinition  of  citizenship  as  a  concept 
linking  communal  traditions,  enlightened  monarchy,  and  the  Rousseauistic  idea 
of  popular  sovereignty.  The  authorities’  response  was  to  circumscribe  narrowly 
the  collective  political  roles  of  “passive  citizens,”  male  and  female.  The  people, 
male  and  female,  had  to  reduce  their  very  powerful  collective  demonstrations  to 
six-person  delegations  or  face  the  guns  of  the  authorities. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  followed,  the  National  Assembly  completed  its 
blueprint  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  passed  a  number  of  laws  limiting 
the  rights  of  citizens:  the  suffrage  decrees,  prohibition  of  collective  petitions, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  strikes.  What  underlay  these  regulations  were  particular 
interpretations  of  sovereignty,  the  individual,  and  the  state,  interpretations  that 
placed  women  once  again  at  the  center  of  the  debate. 

The  suffrage  laws  were  passed  at  the  end  of  1789,  setting  up  a  narrow  elec¬ 
torate  of  fairly  well-to-do  males  and  an  indirect  electoral  system  that  assured 
that  those  elected  would  be  from  higher  socioeconomic  strata.  Women’s  suffrage 
did  have  some  advocates,  notably  Louise  de  Keralio,  Olympe  de  Gouges,  and 
Condorcet,  but  it  was  never  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  National  Assembly.  On 
9  May  the  assembly  took  up  the  issue  of  collective  petitions,  that  is,  petitions 
submitted  on  behalf  of  an  organization  or  a  group  that  did  not  bear  individual 
signatures.  Clearly  underlying  the  discussion  was  the  sense  that  revolutionary 
organizations  and  popular  societies  had  their  roots  in  the  corporate  underpin¬ 
nings  of  absolute  monarchy,  rather  than  in  the  Enlightenment  notion  of  indi¬ 
vidualism.  The  deputy  Le  Chapelier  defined  collective  petitions  as  a  support  of 
despotism,  and  his  reading  of  Rousseau  makes  a  fascinating  counterpoint  to 
Mounier’s  finding  mob  rule  in  the  general  will.  Le  Chapelier  declared:  “In  a  free 
government  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  rights,  those  of  citizens  [and]  those  of 
the  nation.”  If  popular  societies  were  allowed  to  publish  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  and  circulate  petitions  for  signatures,  they  would  become  influen¬ 
tial  and  powerful,  and  might  undermine  the  whole  authority  of  representative 
government.  Individual  rights  would  be  lost  to  corporate  bodies.  The  people 
must  speak  only  through  the  voices  of  their  representatives.35 

This  view  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Petion  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  passive 
citizens  from  the  right  to  petition,  and  Robespierre  stated  that  inactive  citizens 
needed  to  petition  even  more  than  active  ones,  who  had  other  ways  to  make 
demands.  On  the  second  day  of  debate,  the  deputy  Freteau  stated  that  the 
debate  so  far  had  omitted  “a  very  worthwhile  portion  of  society — women.  I  ask 
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whether  a  widow  could  be  prohibited  from  presenting  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly.”  His  remarks  were  applauded.  The  wording  finally  adopted  in  the 
law.  which  allowed  only  petitions  individually  signed,  was  as  follows:  “The  right 
of  petition  belongs  to  any  individual.”  One  particularly  disgruntled  deputy, 
Toulongeon,  responded:  “You  have  just  extended  the  right  of  petition  to  any 
citizen,  to  women,  to  children,  to  minors,  to  foreigners.”36 

This  debate  indicates  that  women  were  on  the  minds  of  deputies  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  of  1791.  Whatever  their  particular  conclusions,  deputies  did 
not  see  women  as  insignificant  or  unimportant,  nor  did  they  ignore  them  as  a 
category  of  the  sovereign  people.  Rather,  they  singled  them  out  as  a  population 
with  special  needs,  perhaps  even  deserving  of  special  consideration.  They  dis¬ 
agreed  sharply  about  the  extent  of  their  rights,  the  extent  of  their  threat,  but 
they  did  not  treat  them  as  invisible.  It  remained  for  historians  to  do  that. 

The  next  dramatic  episode  of  collective  violence  occurred  in  Paris  in  July 
1791,  when  the  Constitution  was  almost  completed  and  the  deputies  were  trying 
to  regain  control  of  the  situation  following  the  king’s  attempt  to  flee  France 
and  his  ignominious  return  as  a  near-captive  constitutional  monarch.  For  three 
weeks  following  his  return,  the  Cordeliers  Club  had  led  a  mobilization  of  popu¬ 
lar  societies  and  section  assemblies  to  challenge  his  legitimacy  and  ultimately  to 
organize  massive  petition  signing  for  a  nationwide  popular  referendum  on  the 
future  of  executive  power  under  the  new  constitution.  Here,  we  simply  want  to 
acknowledge  women’s  central  role  as  petitioners  operating  within  a  network 
that  connected  the  popular  societies,  the  Cordeliers  Club,  the  Jacobin  Society, 
Parisian  municipal  authorities,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  National  Assembly. 
Put  harshly,  the  male  authorities’  response  to  women  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  to  attack  them  indiscriminately  along  with  the  men  and  later  on  to  arrest 
some  of  them  as  seditious  criminals.37  Authorities  recognized  that  women  were 
not  restricting  their  political  participation  to  issues  of  subsistence;  rather,  along 
with  men  of  the  popular  classes,  they  were  taking  a  stand  on  the  central  political 
issue  of  executive  authority  and  national  sovereignty. 

In  this  selective  review  of  male  responses  to  women’s  political  participation, 
we  turn  to  the  radical  phase  of  the  Revolution,  the  period  of  Jacobin  ascendancy 
(beginning  in  the  summer  of  1 793),  and  to  the  activity  of  the  Society  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Republican  Women.  When  this  exclusively  female  society  was  first  offi¬ 
cially  registered  with  municipal  authorities  early  in  May  1793.  Jacobin  leaders 
appeared  to  welcome  a  working  alliance  with  women  who  had  valuable  connec¬ 
tions  with  section  leaders,  popular  societies,  members  of  section  assemblies, 
and  clubs  (including  the  Cordeliers  Club).38  In  the  weeks  following  the  ouster  of 
the  Girondins  from  the  Convention,  which  they  had  helped  to  prepare  and 
execute,  active  members  of  the  society,  principally  Pauline  Leon,  proprietress  of 
a  chocolate  manufactory,  and  Claire  Lacombe,  an  actress  recently  arrived  in 
Paris  from  the  French  provinces,  formulated  and  energetically  advocated  radical 
penal  reform,  occupational  training  for  girls,  and  enforcement  of  a  public  moral 
code,  where  the  licensing  and  practice  of  a  systematic  politics  of  terror  was 
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advocated  as  the  means  to  enforce  legislation  guaranteeing  provision  of  subsis¬ 
tence  commodities.39  In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1793,  the  militancy  of 
the  society’s  members,  the  spectacle  of  their  organized  activity,  the  content  of 
their  doctrines  and  programs,  and  their  close  contacts  with  the  Enrages  (spokes¬ 
men  on  the  far  left  for  the  sansculottes’  interests)  became  progressively  more 
disconcerting,  even  alarming,  to  male  observers,  especially  to  Jacobin  leaders. 

The  response  of  Pierre-Joseph-Alexis  Roussel  and  his  English  guest.  Lord 
Bedford,  to  a  meeting  of  the  society  that  they  attended  in  the  fall  of  1793  is 
particularly  instructive.  These  male  observers  singled  out  for  mocking  commen¬ 
tary  the  women’s  costumes  (which  included  the  red  liberty  cap),  their  demands 
for  the  right  to  wear  the  revolutionary  cockade,  and  their  proposals  that  women 
play  a  directing  role  in  the  organization  of  revolutionary  festivals,  marriages, 
and  education.  But  they  also  made  derisory  comments  about  a  member’s  speech 
to  the  society.  Femme  Monic  used  examples  from  history  to  show  that  “women 
can  form  battalions,  command  armies,  battle  and  conquer  as  well  as  men”;  she 
cited  women’s  behavior  in  the  journees  of  the  Revolution,  especially  the  march 
to  Versailles,  and  specifically  commended  a  battalion  that  sought  out  “the  despot 
of  Versailles”;  she  demonstrated  that  women  “deserve  to  govern.  1  would  almost 
say,  better  than  men”;  she  concluded  that  the  society  should  deliberate  further 
concerning  the  “rank  women  should  have  in  a  republic  and  whether  they  should 
still  be  excluded  from  all  positions  and  from  administration.”  Following  Femme 
Monic ’s  speech,  other  members  proposed  the  formation  of  a  women’s  army  of 
thirty  thousand,  as  well  as  women’s  admission  “into  all  branches  of  administra¬ 
tion”;  they  favored  a  petition  to  the  Convention  for  a  law  requiring  women  to 
wear  the  revolutionary  cockade. 

Having  pictured  the  Revolutionary  Republicans  as  organized  women  with  a 
self-conscious  awareness  of  women’s  proven  abilities  in  military  affairs,  politics, 
and  administration,  Roussel  and  his  English  visitor  wanted  to  dismiss,  as  delu¬ 
sions  of  “overheated  brains,”  women’s  plans  for  expanding  the  organizational 
bases  of  their  influence.  Yet  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  society’s  proposi¬ 
tions  were  dangerous  precisely  because  women  already  enjoyed  in  the  private 
sphere  a  “universal  and  consequently  dangerous  ascendancy.”  Giving  women 
“credit  in  government”  would  cause  “new  discord.”  In  the  end,  Roussel  admitted 
indirectly  that  denying  women  their  political  rights,  including  “credit  in  govern¬ 
ment,”  was  a  last  desperate  stratagem  for  preventing  their  “ascendancy”  from 
overflowing  the  boundary  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  to  find  effec¬ 
tive  organized  expression  in  the  political  arena.40 

The  Jacobin  Society’s  increasing  ambivalence  towards  the  Revolutionary 
Republicans  exploded  into  open  hostility  at  the  society  meeting  on  16  Septem¬ 
ber  1793.  Jacobin  leaders,  who  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  warmly  greeted  deputa¬ 
tions  from  the  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  and  supported  its 
members’  doctrines  and  policies  on  terror  and  subsistence,  now  exposed  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Republican  leader  Claire  Lacombe,  along  with  Theophile  Leclerc,  an 
Enrage  journalist  already  condemned  earlier.  Lacombe  was  denounced  for 
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fomenting  disorder  in  Paris,  demanding  the  constitution  in  a  period  of  “revolu¬ 
tion  ,”  that  is  to  say,  of  emergency  government,  and  attacking  authorities,  includ¬ 
ing  Robespierre,  charged  with  administering  the  Terror.  At  their  meeting  the 
Jacobins  voted  to  ask  the  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  to  purge 
itself  of  suspect  members,  to  detain  Lacombe,  and  to  have  her  arraigned  before 
the  Committee  of  General  Security.41 

These  minutes  of  the  Jacobin  Society  meeting  do  not  contain  gender-based 
accusations  against  Lacombe.  Rather,  her  politics  and  her  affiliations  are  linked 
to  those  of  suspect  Federalist  and  counterrevolutionary  activists.  However,  in 
her  own  published  account  of  events  at  the  Jacobin  Society  on  16  September, 
Lacombe  exposed  the  deep,  gender-based  bias  that  ran  through  the  Jacobins’ 
denunciation  of  the  Revolutionary  Republicans  and  their  targeting  of  her  leader¬ 
ship.  The  strongly  colored  remarks  of  the  Jacobin  Chabot  were  cited  abun¬ 
dantly:  “I  know  what  risks  you  run  when  you  embitter  a  woman”;  women’s 
political  behavior  was  a  “crazy  mania”;  women  had  allowed  themselves  “to  be 
led  around,”  in  part  by  men  with  whom  they  were  romantically  involved.  Above 
all,  in  her  report  Lacombe  revealed  the  Jacobins’  misogynous  tactics:  to  confuse 
and  combine  femininity,  radical  democratic  politics,  and  antipatriotic,  even 
openly  counterrevolutionary,  behavior.42 

In  late  October  a  brawl  involving  the  Revolutionary  Republicans  and  the 
market  women  provided  the  Jacobins  in  the  Convention  with  their  excuse  for  a 
full-blown  investigation  of  the  society  and  a  clampdown.  This  repression  came 
at  a  point  of  rupture  in  relationships  between  the  Parisian  working  poor,  in¬ 
cluding  women  of  the  popular  classes,  and  the  Montagnard  government.  The 
Montagnards  were  reluctant  to  enforce  laws  decreeing  political  terror  and  strin¬ 
gent  price  controls.  They  were  threatened  by  the  radically  independent  grass¬ 
roots  politics  that  the  Revolutionary  Republicans,  along  with  a  larger  sansculotte 
population,  practiced  daily. 

Reporting  to  the  Convention  for  the  Committee  of  General  Security  on  9 
Brumaire  (30  October),  the  Conventionnel  Amar  opened  his  report  by  rewriting 
the  recent  history  of  a  close,  productive  affiliation  between  the  Jacobins  and 
the  Revolutionary  Republicans,  referring  to  “several  women,  calling  themselves 
Jacobins,  from  an  allegedly  revolutionary  society.”  He  also  linked  the  women’s 
revolutionary  costumes,  pantaloons,  red  liberty  caps,  and  the  revolutionary 
cockade  (which  the  Convention  itself  had  just  recently  mandated  for  women)  to 
bizarre,  unnatural  behavior.  Rather  than  recommend  moderate  action — an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  society’s  leaders,  or  even  this  particular  society’s  elimination 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  fomenting  or  provoking  disorder — Amar  recom¬ 
mended  outright  suppression  of  all  women’s  clubs  and  associations.  He  based 
this  recommendation  on  openly  sexist  argumentation.  “Should  women  exercise 
political  rights  and  meddle  in  affairs  of  government?”  Lacking  in  knowledge, 
attention  span,  devotion,  steadfastness,  self-abnegation,  self-direction,  rhetorical 
skills,  and  powers  of  resistance  to  oppression — all  sine  qua  non  conditions  for 
fulfilling  public  functions — women  were  constitutionally  incapable  of  govern- 
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ing.  “Should  women  meet  in  political  associations?”  The  purposes  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations — unveiling  enemy  maneuvers,  education,  surveillance — were  declared 
incompatible  with  women’s  natural  roles,  “the  cares  to  which  nature  calls  them,” 
and  which,  interestingly  enough,  conformed  to  “the  general  order  of  society.” 
Acting  on  Amar’s  combined  claims  that  the  Revolutionary  Republican  women 
were  politically  dangerous,  and  even  more  fundamentally,  were  inappropriately, 
unnaturally  political  in  the  first  place,  the  Convention  voted  to  prohibit  all 
women’s  societies.43 

Commenting  on  this  decision,  Prudhomme  wrote  in  his  Revolutions  de  Paris , 
exhorting  the  newly  silenced  women: 

Citoyennes ,  be  honest  and  diligent  girls,  tender  and  modest  wives,  wise 
mothers,  and  you  will  be  good  patriots.  True  patriotism  consists  of  fulfilling 
one’s  duties  and  valuing  only  rights  appropriate  to  each  according  to  sex  and 
age,  and  of  not  wearing  the  [liberty]  cap  and  pantaloons  and  not  carrying 
pike  and  pistol.  Leave  those  to  men  who  are  born  to  protect  you  and  make 
you  happy.  Wear  clothing  suitable  to  your  morals  and  occupations;  and 
always  punish  courageously,  as  you  have  just  done,  any  crime  when  tends  to 
disorganize  society  by  changing  sexes  or  indecently  confusing  them  with  anti- 
civic  and  perfidious  intentions.44 

On  27  Brumaire,  when  a  deputation  of  women  wearing  red  caps  appeared  at 
an  assembly  of  the  Paris  Commune,  Chaumette,  speaking  for  the  municipal 
legislators,  condemned  women  dressed  in  this  way  as  “denatured  women”  and 
“viragos”:  they  abandoned  household  cares  and  the  cribs  of  their  children;  more 
fundamentally,  they  dared  transgress  the  barrier  between  the  public  and  domes¬ 
tic  spaces;  finally,  they  were  “impudent  women  who  want[ed]  to  become  men.” 
Citing  recent  examples  of  the  fate  of  politically  active  women — Roland,  “who 
thought  herself  fit  to  govern  the  republic  and  who  rushed  to  her  downfall”;  de 
Gouges,  “who  was  the  first  to  set  up  women’s  societies”  and  who  left  her  house¬ 
hold  “to  get  mixed  up  in  the  republic  and  whose  head  fell  beneath  the  avenging 
knife  of  the  laws” — Chaumette  demanded  and  secured  a  vote  from  the  Com¬ 
mune  to  refuse  hearings  to  deputations  of  women,  except  by  special  decree, 
while  permitting  them  for  citoyennes  as  individuals.45 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  women  of  the  popular  classes  were  grouped 
by  male  authorities  with  the  so-called  passive  male  citizens.  They  participated 
as  equals  in  revolutionary  politics,  sometimes  along  with  men  and  sometimes  in 
gender-specific  groups,  like  the  Dames  des  Halles  or  the  Society  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Republican  Women.  When  men  were  subject  to  martial  law,  limits  on 
petitions,  and  restrictions  on  organizations,  so  were  women.  It  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  public  and  domestic  spheres  and  to  con¬ 
fine  women  on  the  domestic  side  of  that  line.  Furthermore,  the  authorities  did 
not  try  very  hard  to  do  this,  since  they  were  accustomed  to  women’s  public 
activities  traditionally  taking  place  in  the  public  spaces  at  times  of  political 
manifestations  and  ceremonies.  Women  could  not  hold  processions  in  the  rooms 
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where  they  did  their  spinning,  nor  verify  the  dauphin’s  birth,  nor  bear  petitions 
as  members  of  women’s  guilds  without  leaving  their  hearths.  The  presence  of 
women  functioning  traditionally  within  public  spaces  made  it  categorically 
impossible  to  stop  them  from  remaining  there  during  the  Revolution  and  to 
stop  them  from  institutionalizing  their  activities  in  newly  created  revolutionary 
organizations  like  popular  societies  and  section  assemblies. 

The  attitudes  of  the  police  agents  in  the  fall  of  1793  show  that  there  was  a 
current  of  opinion  just  waiting  to  be  tapped,  a  current  reinforced  by  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  about  women’s  moral  and  intellectual  suitability  for  public  affairs,  a  cur¬ 
rent  powerful  enough  to  drown  the  women’s  political  movement.  The  charges 
against  the  Society  of  Revolutionary  Republican  Women  were  compounded  of 
claims  that  they  were  counterrevolutionaries  and  that  they  had  no  business  in 
public  forums  in  the  first  place,  since  their  natural  place  and  their  moral  duties 
were  in  the  home.  Chaumette  and  the  Jacobins  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  1793 
what  Bailly,  Mounier,  Le  Chapelier,  and  many  others  before  them  had  been 
trying  to  do  since  the  late  summer  of  1789.  They  outlawed  the  collective  expres¬ 
sion  of  demands  by  passive  citizens,  male  and  female,  for  public  roles  as  a 
sovereign  people  of  self-determining  citizens. 

They  harnessed  a  power  that  had  been  gathering  force  during  four  revolu¬ 
tionary  years,  that  had  roots  in  the  organic  and  communal  politics  of  the  Old 
Regime,  and  that  had  generated  a  rich  variety  of  new  institutional  connections 
in  the  revolutionary  press,  clubs,  and  sections.  The  Jacobins’  success  in  defeat¬ 
ing  the  women  becomes  bitterly  ironic  when  one  recalls  the  many  times  male 
radicals  had  used  women  against  their  political  enemies.  Bailly  and  Lafayette 
mobilized  women  against  the  ministers  in  Versailles  in  the  summer  of  1789;  the 
radical  journalists,  rerunning  the  women’s  march  to  Versailles,  mythologized 
revolutionary  heroines;  the  Jacobins  used  the  Revolutionary  Republican  women 
to  evict  the  Girondins  from  the  Convention  to  solidify  their  own  control  over 
the  national  legislature.  The  Jacobins’ success  against  the  Revolutionary  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  late  fall  of  1793  meant  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  over 
the  popular  revolution  and  above  all  the  end  of  women’s  serious  involvement  in 
political  and  public  life. 

Scorned  or  seduced,  maligned  or  mythologized,  condemned  or  congratulated, 
women  in  revolutionary  Paris  were  seldom  understood  by  historians  for  what 
they  really  were — the  sovereign  people,  inventing  with  their  feet,  every  bit  as 
much  as  writers  with  their  pens,  the  meaning  and  function  of  a  new  doctrine  of 
legitimacy.  There  were  two  political  nations  in  this  France  that  appeared  to  have 
embraced  the  concept  of  popular  sovereignty  in  1789.  The  first,  which  ultimately 
triumphed,  reserved  active  political  influence  for  a  new  elite  of  merit,  money, 
and  talent,  and  restricted  the  passive  citizens  to  an  undifferentiated,  supportive, 
silent  emanation  of  abstractions.  The  second  political  nation  of  sovereign  people 
incorporated  female  passive  citizens  along  with  male,  whether  by  spontaneous 
engagement ,  exhortation,  or  passive  tolerance.  It  was  this  merging  of  men  and 
women  of  the  popular  classes  that  temporarily  differentiated  the  situation  of 
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women  in  France  from  their  situation  anywhere  else  in  the  eighteenth-century 
Western  world  during  the  age  of  democratic  revolutions.  Radical  men  and 
women  allied  whenever  and  wherever  their  ideologies  and  interests  overlapped. 
When  the  Jacobins  won  full  control  of  the  revolutionary  political  machinery, 
these  ideologies  and  interests  became  contradictory.  Then  women  were  legislated 
out  of  the  political  nation,  with  sex-based  arguments  thrown  in  to  rationalize 
the  application  of  a  brutal  power  politics. 


18.  The  Effects  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  on 
Women  and  Their  Families 


Mariam  Darce  Frenier 


The  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  and  its  attendant  land  reforms  changed 
the  relationship  of  women  to  their  families  in  important  ways.  Between  1946 
and  1952  leaders  seized  land  and  movable  property  from  landlords,  gentry,  and 
propertied  peasants,  then  redistributed  the  land  and  property  to  landless  and 
poor  peasant  women  and  men.  To  carry  out  these  operations,  leaders  gained  the 
cooperation  of  many  women  and  used  feminist  mobilization  techniques  that 
sometimes  pitted  the  women  against  their  husbands  and  fathers.  But  these 
changes  gave  women  an  independent  economic  base;  the  Communist  party 
provided  this  opportunity  and  encouraged  women  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  an  oppressive  social  structure.  Land  was  redistributed  by  and  to  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  as  land  became  an  economic  base  for  women,  they  were 
encouraged  to  emancipate  themselves  under  the  auspices  of  the  Communist 
party. 

The  land  reform  followed  China’s  war  with  Japan,  1936  to  1945,  and  coin¬ 
cided  with  renewed  civil  war  between  Chinese  Communists  and  Nationalists. 
The  civil  war  was  both  a  scramble  for  territory  and  a  fight  for  the  allegiance  of 
the  Chinese  people,  women  as  well  as  men.  Land  redistribution  was  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  Communists  in  gaining  that  allegiance. 

At  the  time  of  Japanese  surrender.  Communists  were  well  established  in  the 
rural  areas  of  northern  China,  having  liberated  149  million  people  by  the  end  of 
1945,  according  to  their  claim.1  With  these  people  as  their  base,  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  first  in  North  China  and  then  in  the  northeast  (Manchuria),  launched 
their  final  attack  on  the  Nationalists.  In  organizing  these  two  areas,  Communist 
propaganda  and  organizational  and  military  techniques  were  particularly  effec¬ 
tive.2  These  techniques  continue  to  be  important  in  China  today. 

The  major  organizational  technique  is  “the  mass  line,”  which  involves  face- 
to-face  contact  between  cadres  and  peasants  and  results  in  consciousness  raising. 
Cadres  are  functionaries  who  operate  at  the  local  level  as  leaders  and  models. 
This  face-to-face  contact  ideally  results  in  the  gathering  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  economic,  political,  and  social  needs  of  the  peasantry.  Once  gathered, 
this  information  is  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  party  policies.  The  mass  line  is 
summed  up  by  the  Chinese:  “From  the  masses,  to  the  masses.” 

During  the  land  reform,  application  of  the  mass  line  to  women  as  women,  as 
well  as  to  women  as  peasants,  was  heavily  stressed.  Chinese  women  showed  a 
strong  desire  for  economic  independence,  especially  in  the  form  of  land  owner- 
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ship.  In  addition,  many  of  them  felt  a  need  for  social  changes  in  the  areas  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  Their  major  social  concerns  were  divorce  (women 
wanted  the  right  to  divorce),  maltreatment  of  women  (custom  encouraged  the 
beating,  scolding,  and  underfeeding  of  women),  and  marriage  (a  few  women 
wanted  the  right  to  choose  their  husbands  freely  rather  than  have  these  men 
chosen  by  their  parents). 

Women  played  an  important  part  in  all  the  Chinese  Communist  attempts  at 
land  reform.3  During  the  period  from  1946  to  1949,  however,  women  played  the 
most  important  part  in  villages  where  many  of  the  men  were  at  the  war  front 
and  women  were  left  to  carry  out  the  new  policy.4  Realizing  women’s  crucial 
place,  the  party  stressed  the  need  for  peasants,  women  and  men,  to  rise  up  in 
order  to  change  their  society  through  land  reform.  The  slogan  of  the  movement 
was  fanshen ,  meaning  to  stand  up  and  overturn  the  oppressing  classes.  Prior  to 
1946  it  was  used  infrequently  and  had  no  special  meaning  for  women.  After 
1946  peasants  were  to  fanshen  and  women  were  to  fanshen.  The  movements 
were  to  be  related,  and  at  first  women  were  not  to  separate  from  the  peasant 
movement.  However,  in  the  course  of  land  reform,  as  both  a  cause  and  an  effect 
of  the  large  numbers  of  women  involved,  women  stood  up  not  only  to  landlords 
but  also  to  husbands  and  fathers. 

Many  Chinese  Communists  are  aware  that  the  emancipation  of  women  is  a 
deeply  revolutionary  move  and,  while  doctrinally  insisting  that  class  struggle  is 
primary,  they  have  used  such  emancipation  when  swift  and  drastic  change  was 
deemed  necessary.  None  of  the  Chinese  documents  states  this;  it  would  be  bad 
Marxism  to  do  so.  But  non-Marxists  have  observed  a  more  or  less  conscious 
use  of  women’s  emancipation  in  China.  In  the  words  of  one  historian.  Jack 
Belden: 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  all-out  attempt  to  free  women  could  only  result 
in  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  social  pyramid  and  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
correlation  of  forces  struggling  for  power.  That  is  why  the  Communists  fought 
so  hard  for  equality  of  women  and  why  the  more  feudal-minded  moralists  of 
the  Kuomintang  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  the  Communist 
“destruction”  of  the  Chinese  family.  In  the  first  case,  the  freeing  of  women 
was  a  means  of  breaking  the  old  power;  in  the  second  case,  shackling  women 
was  a  means  of  preserving  the  power.5 

Belden  related  “Gold  Flower’s  Story,”6  his  account  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  married  against  her  will  to  an  older  man,  and  beaten  and  otherwise  mis¬ 
treated  by  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  It  was  a  brutal  story  and  from  it 
Belden  surmised:  “There  was  a  Gold  Flower,  more  or  less,  beaten  and  bruised, 
saddened  and  scoured,  in  every  farm  in  North  China,  she  became  a  portent.  The 
Communist  Party  saw  her  and  schemed  to  serve  her  and  themselves  through 
her.  She  was  that  spirit  that  forgets  nothing  and  forgives  nothing.  There  she 
stood  at  her  gate,  slow-burning  revenge  incarnated,  waiting  a  better  time,  wait- 
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ing  an  opportunity.”7  While  Belden’s  statement  is  hyperbolic,  many  Commu¬ 
nists  believed  that  if  the  party  offered  women  like  Gold  Flower  a  new  life,  it 
could  expect  their  loyalty  and  service. 

And  their  loyalty  and  service  were  deemed  necessary,  especially  where  men 
were  in  short  supply.  This  shift  to  an  emphasis  on  women’s  part  in  land  reform 
was  eased  by  the  absence  of  men,  which  limited  available  sources  of  backlash 
and  created  a  need  for  women  to  do  what  had  traditionally  been  men’s  work. 
The  party  also  used  women  in  this  movement  because  its  leaders  felt  a  need  for 
rapid  implementation  of  radical  change.  Radical  change  would  move  China 
closer  to  the  Communist  utopia,  undermine  tradition  that  placed  family  before 
state,  and  expand  Communist  power. 

However,  during  the  early  part  of  the  land  reform,  the  party  moved  with 
caution  and  emphasized  women’s  role  in  production.  This  was  probably  because 
an  emphasis  on  their  role  in  land  reform  was  seen  as  likely  to  alienate  too  large 
a  segment  of  the  peasantry.  Peasants,  men  and  some  women,  had  been  alienated 
by  earlier  Communist  attempts  to  alleviate  women’s  social  problems  in  their 
rural  soviets,  1927-35,  and  the  old  liberated  areas,  1935-46.  Women  serving 
the  party,  according  to  the  earlier  land  reform  documents,  were  encouraged  to 
enter  production,  for  example,  industry,  so  that  the  industrial  labor  of  women 
inside  and  outside  the  home  would  free  men  to  become  soldiers.  Such  work 
early  in  the  period  was  not  touted  as  a  way  to  free  women,  as  women,  from 
family  oppression.  In  1947  Deng  Ing-chau8  put  it  this  way:  “Women’s  work  in 
the  future  will  manifest  a  new  aspect.  By  including  women  in  the  broad  laboring 
masses,  all  people  will  be  liberated  from  feudal  restraints;  moreover  there  will 
be  enough  force  to  demolish  speedily  Chiang’s  bandit  army  ...  to  overturn 
thoroughly  the  Nationalist’s  reactionary  control,  and  to  strive  for  the  thorough 
victory  of  the  new  democratic  revolution  in  all  China.”9  As  was  often  stated, 
“In  the  struggle  against  the  Nationalists  we  must  depend  on  the  People’s  Libera¬ 
tion  Army  and  the  people.  And  one-half  the  people  are  women.”10  This  was 
reiterated  in  the  Central  Committee’s  “Decision  regarding  peasant  women’s 
work  in  the  presently  Liberated  Areas”  on  20  December  1948:  “Now  that  Japan 
is  defeated,  we  must  defeat  the  Nationalists  and  the  women  too  are  needed  to 
do  this.”11  While  men  were  freed  to  join  the  Communist  armies,  the  women 
were  to  take  their  places  on  the  land  and  in  industry. 

Although  production  was  emphasized  less  than  land  reform  during  the  entire 
period,  it  was  always  seen  as  essential  to  the  achievement  of  Communist  goals. 
Following  the  theory  of  Friedrich  Engels,12  it  was  also  seen  as  a  basis  for  change 
in  women’s  status.  But  the  Chinese  Communists  during  this  period  disagreed 
with  Engel’s  emphasis  that  a  place  in  production  is  the  sole  basis  of  women’s 
emancipation  and  saw  production  as  only  one  of  the  bases  of  women’s  status 
change.  The  Central  Committee  believed  that  “to  get  real  protection  of  women’s 
rights,  women  must  have  the  same  portion  of  land  and  property  as  men  and  . .  . 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essential  importance  of  labor,  and  they  must  see 
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labor  as  glorious  work,  moveover  they  must  actively  participate  in  manual  labor 
with  equal  duties  in  each  kind  of  productive  work  in  order  to  become,  in  the 
family  and  society,  creators  of  wealth.”  Women’s  economic  independence  from 
others,  again,  would  “raise  and  solidify”  women’s  familial,  societal,  and  political 
position;  “only  then  will  there  be  sex  equality  and  will  the  laws  guaranteeing 
such  equality  truly  be  implemented.”13 

The  stress  on  women’s  place  in  the  redistribution  of  land  coincided  with 
renewed  party  calls  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  Mobilization  of  women  for 
this  more  radical  form  of  economic  change  required  feminist  techniques,  which 
emphasized  changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  This  kind  of  change 
was  to  be  fully  implemented  by  stressing  free  marriage  (the  right  to  choose  one’s 
spouse)  and  free  divorce  (the  right  of  women  to  divorce  men  as  well  as  vice 
versa),  cessation  of  the  mistreatment  of  women,  and  solidarity  among  women. 
Such  feminist  emphasis  was  necessary  in  order  to  induce  enough  women  to 
participate  in  the  movement  to  take  land  from  some  peasants  and  redistribute  it 
to  others. 

These  feminist  techniques  of  mobilization  were  used  at  a  time  when  problems 
of  mobilization  existed  in  areas  newly  liberated  by  the  Communists  and  the 
urban  areas.14  The  old  liberated  areas,  liberated  during  the  war  against  Japan, 
were  to  lead  the  new  ones  and  to  act  as  their  models  since  the  old  areas  sup¬ 
posedly  had  already  experienced  women’s  emancipation.  But  mobilization  of 
women  in  the  new  areas  was  difficult.  A  women’s  movement  document  noted: 
“If  we  first  mobilize  the  peasants  and  later  mobilize  the  women,  women  will  be 
backward;  this  backwardness  may  obstruct  the  peasants.  If  first  we  mobilize  the 
women,  they  will  break  through  and  .  .  .  arouse  opposition  and  establish  isola¬ 
tionism.”15  All  women  needed  to  be  mobilized,  although  women  of  different 
ages  had  different  strengths.  The  young  women  were  easiest  to  mobilize  and 
could  become  the  vanguard;  the  adult  women  “always  maintain  dignity  and  are 
good  at  [coming  up  with]  ideas  .  .  .  the  old  women  have  suffered  much  bitter¬ 
ness,  have  profound  experience,  and  usually  become  the  people  who  take  the 
lead  in  the  speak  bitterness  movement. . . .  ‘Men  and  women,  young,  adult,  and 
old — together  fanshen.'"'b 

Women  were  seen  as  more  difficult  to  mobilize  than  men,  first  because  of  the 
biological  differences,  especially  the  difficulties  of  pregnancy,  the  “pains  of  child¬ 
birth,”  and  postpartum  recovery.  Second,  women  had  “contempt  for  liberation” 
because  they  were  content  to  depend  on  men,  an  attitude  fostered  by  a  feudal 
social  structure.  Communist  leaders  thought  education  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  would  change  this.  Third,  some  women  did  not  believe  in  “the  strength  of 
their  own  struggle  or  recognize  their  own  poor  destiny.”  To  overcome  this  lack 
of  consciousness,  leaders  tried  “to  turn  over  [their]  heart[s],”  so  that  they  could 
“speak  bitterness.”  Fourth,  men  also  acted  as  barriers  to  the  mobilization  of 
women;  from  feudal  habit  they  left  the  women  of  their  families  out  of  many 
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decisions,  particularly  those  involving  public  action.  Furthermore,  men  laughed 
at  women,  and  women  feared  their  laughter.  “To  destroy  this  method  of  thought, 
mainly  it  is  among  men  peasants  that  education  must  progress.”  Last,  women 
not  only  had  to  fanshen ,  throw  off  the  old  restrictive  ways,  they  also  had  to 
unite.  Cadres  were  believed  essential  in  helping  women  both  to  throw  off  the 
old  and  to  unify.17 

Thus  the  difficulties  of  mobilizing  women  could  be  overcome  through  the 
education  of  men,  women’s  own  fanshen  along  with  that  of  the  men,  and  cadre 
leadership.  The  first  basic  technique  of  fanshen  was  “speak  bitterness,”  in  which 
women  would  talk  of  the  evils  they  had  suffered:  beatings,  curses,  hunger.  The 
second  involved  “struggle  meetings”  against  landlords,  reluctant  peasants,  and 
male  relatives. 

Although  the  men  and  women  were  to  throw  off  the  old  at  the  same  time, 
there  seemed  to  be  special  importance  in  women’s  turn  from  the  restrictive  past. 
Quoting  a  women’s  movement  pamphlet:  “Because  of  the  deep  suffering  of 
women  in  each  kind  of  cruelty  and  feudal  oppression,  the  first  need  is  to 
fanshen ;  the  movement’s  enthusiasm  must  not  be  weakened  by  men.  Chiaotung 
has  500,000  women  participating  in  the  land  reform  struggle  dividing  500,000 
mou.  The  women  of  Yu-nan  and  Chao-po  hsien  rose  up:  ‘Men  support  the 
front  line,  women  actively  divide  the  land.’”18  This  pointed  to  women’s  new 
importance.  It  also  implied  that  some  of  the  insistence  that  men  and  women 
fanshen  at  the  same  time  may  have  gone  by  the  board.  There  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  that  women  were  sometimes  more  active  in  land  reform  than  men.  In  fact, 
in  some  places  women  outnumbered  men.  Deng  lng-chau  wrote  that  in  some 
areas,  sex  ratios  were  fourteen  women  to  one  man.19  The  implications  for  the 
relationships  between  the  sexes  were  profound.  Women  actively  seized  an  eco¬ 
nomic  base — land — and  were  ready  mentally  as  well  as  economically  to  change 
their  family  and  social  positions. 

Officially  mobilization  of  women  included  women  of  all  classes,20  for  all  were 
oppressed  by  the  old  system.  Modern  woman ,  a  Communist  journal,  noted: 

Feudal  society  was  one  in  which  landlords  exploited  peasants.  .  .  .  Chinese 
people  ate  much  bitterness;  women  experienced  even  more  serious  difficulties 
than  men.  First  look  at  the  peasant  women:  high  rent,  heavy  interest,  exces¬ 
sive  taxes  and  levies.  They  ate  poor  food. 

.  .  .  Furthermore,  looking  at  women  in  the  landlord’s  families,  although 
they  lived  in  a  feudal,  well-to-do  family,  they  nevertheless  suffered  the  feudal 
forces  of  oppression.  For  example,  the  four  virtues,  the  three  obediences  and 
“a  woman  follows  her  husband  no  matter  what  his  lot.”  They  were  caused  to 
become  like  animals  and  were  beaten.  There  could  be  “three  wives,  four 
concubines,”  “five  houses,  six  yards.”21  .  .  .  The  peasants  are  the  friends  of 
women’s  liberation.  .  .  . 

The  women  of  landlord  families  also  receive  their  demands  amidst  the 
peasant  movement.  .  .  .  Now  the  question  is  how  women  can  participate  in 
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the  peasant  struggle  and  what  other  needs  women  have.  The  classes  of  women 
are  not  alike  in  their  needs.  But  the  newly  Liberated  Areas  know  sisterhood!22 

Fanshen  did  not  stop  with  acquisition  of  land  and  struggle  meetings;  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Women’s  fanshen  movement  in  China’s  Liberated  Areas ,  a  women’s 
movement  document,  it  also  included  “raising  the  cultural,  political,  and  theo¬ 
retical”  level  of  women.  This  was  to  be  implemented  through  day-care  centers, 
“collective  eating  collectively  administered,”  free  schools  for  children,  and 
women’s  education.23  Some  progress  was  made  in  some  of  these  areas,  but 
collective  eating  and  free  schools  were  not  attempted  until  much  later. 

These  techniques  of  mobilization  were  notably  more  feminist  than  techniques 
used  during  the  previous  period  in  the  old  liberated  areas.  Speak  bitterness,  for 
example,  led  to,  and  was  meant  to  lead  to,  complaints  centering  on  family 
maltreatment  of  women.  Thus,  during  this  period  women’s  emotions  were  ob¬ 
served  and  used.  As  land  reform  spread  after  1949,  speak  bitterness  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  attempts  to  implement  the  1950  marriage  law,  which  established  sex 
equality,  free  marriage,  and  free  divorce  for  all  China.  Such  feminist  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  effective  in  drawing  many  women  to  the  Communist  cause. 

Once  mobilized,  the  party  felt  women  should  be  organized  and  should  work. 
Cadres  were  central  to  organizing  and  mobilizing  women.  They  were  admon¬ 
ished  to  realize  the  importance  of  women’s  work.  “Attention  to  women’s  work 
has  been  on-again-off-again  and  must  be  taken  more  seriously  by  the  party 
ranks,”  said  the  1948  Central  Committee’s  “Decision.”24  Elsewhere  the  Central 
Committee  decreed  that  its  role  in  peasant  women’s  work  should  be  expanded.25 
Such  expansion  meant  use  of  the  mass  line  and  the  need  for  more  cadres  “to 
really  strengthen  women’s  organizations.  .  .  .  Both  sexes  should  implement  this 
policy.”26  But,  as  a  women’s  movement  document  put  it,  “Each  woman  comrade 
must  recognize  service  to  the  masses  of  women  as  her  own  glorious  obligation.” 27 
Men  were  called  too,  but  women  were  the  chosen  ones. 

However,  both  women  and  men  held  a  low  opinion  of  work  aimed  at  mobi¬ 
lizing  women.  As  late  as  1949,  according  to  one  document,  cadres,  because  of 
their  low  opinion  of  women’s  work,  hastened  women  through  meetings,  hur¬ 
riedly  collected  fees,  and  in  the  process  fatigued  the  women  and  ignored  their 
special  problems.28 

More  numerous  and  more  dedicated  cadres  were  needed.  It  was  hoped  that 
intellectual  and  student  women  would  become  some  of  those  cadres  as  they 
“ought  to  be  a  bridge”  between  the  laboring  women  and  the  party.29  Such  cadres 
came  from  outside  the  villages  to  organize  peasant  women  in  associations. 
According  to  The  Women’s  fanshen  movement  in  China’s  Liberated  Areas, 
many  of  the  outside  cadres  had  arrived  long  ago,  in  1939,  when  “they  observed 
the  principle,  ‘for  serving  the  worker  and  peasant  masses,  we  unite  with  the 
worker  and  peasant  masses.’”  Although  from  sophisticated  cities,  the  urban 
cadres  reportedly  lived  the  lives  of  peasant  women  and  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  hardships  they  shared  with  them:  “Cadres  mastered  spinning,  gathered  the 
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harvest,  healed  the  sick  . . .  and  went  to  help  the  women  solve  their  difficulties. 
They  helped  them  work  and  coaxed  their  children,  in  this  way  .  .  .  gradually 
getting  close  to  and  earning  the  trust  of  peasant  women.”30  The  cadres  were 
thus  to  learn  from  the  masses  by  going  to  the  masses. 

In  addition  to  urban  intellectuals,  cadres  from  the  old  liberated  areas  went  to 
newly  liberated  areas  to  aid  in  organizing  women.31  Women  cadres  with  rural 
experience  in  the  old  liberated  areas  also  aided  urban  women  as  the  party  took 
over  the  cities.32  But  documents  from  both  the  period  of  the  old  liberated  areas 
and  the  land  reform  period  were  silent  as  to  how  outsiders  actually  organized 
village  women.  Individual  accounts  such  as  that  of  Hsu  Kuang33  indicate  that 
these  cadres  adopted  the  dress  and  food  of  the  local  people  and  attempted  to 
win  the  confidence  of  local  women  by  aiding  them  in  their  daily  tasks.  Beyond 
this,  the  only  accounts  of  such  organization  are  those  of  non-Chinese  observers. 

“Gold  Flower’s  Story”  included  the  arrival  of  an  outsider.  In  August  1948, 
the  Eighth  Route  Army  entered  Gold  Flower’s  village,  Lichiachuang,  in  central 
Hopei.  A  week  later  a  cadre  came  and  called  a  meeting  announcing  that  he 
represented  the  Eighth  Route  Army;  “he  declared:  ‘The  people  and  the  Eighth 
Route  Army  belong  to  the  same  family.’  Gold  Flower  who  heard  these  words 
said  to  herself:  ‘That  is  impossible;  you  are  not  even  from  our  village  and  so 
how  can  you  be  from  our  family?’  ”  The  cadre,  declaring  women’s  equal  rights, 
then  called  the  women  together  to  organize  a  women’s  association;  further,  “he 
begged  all  those  women  who  had  suffered  most  to  come  and  meet  secretly  with 
him.”34  The  words  of  the  cadre  excited  Gold  Flower,  but  she  did  not  join  the 
association  or  attend  any  secret  meetings  until  a  local  cadre,  a  woman,  con¬ 
vinced  her.  This  must  have  been  a  typical  reaction,  and  of  course  was  reason 
enough  for  Deng  Ing-chau  and  others  to  stress  the  need  for  female  cadres  who 
would  sew,  cook,  and  help  with  the  children  until  the  village  women  came  to 
trust  them. 

An  outsider,  a  woman,  held  the  first  meeting  attended  by  Gold  Flower.  She 
was  an  experienced  speaker:  “Her  voice  sounded  like  a  trumpet  to  Gold  Flower.” 
But  the  local  cadre.  Dark  Jade,  chaired  the  meeting.  She  spoke  when  the  stran¬ 
ger  finished.  “Her  talk  was  burdened  with  clumsy,  involved  phrases,  for  she  had 
never  made  a  speech  before.  But  the  women  listened  to  her  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  as  she  was  from  their  own  village  and  was  one  of  them.”35 

Thus,  local,  familiar  activists  were  essential.  The  most  important  cadres  were 
those  who  were  “active  women  elements,”  who  would  “bubble  up”  from  the 
ranks  of  the  rural  masses.  As  Deng  Ing-chau  expressed  it:  “The  hired  poor 
rural  women  are  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  land  reform.  .  .  .  We  have  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  training  and  promotion  of  female  active  elements  so 
that  they  will  participate  in  each  kind  of  leadership  work.”36  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Belden  did  not  write  of  the  recruitment  of  Dark  Jade.  Nor  are  the  Com¬ 
munist  materials  particularly  helpful  on  the  subject  of  recruiting  the  first  village 
activists;  one  women’s  movement  piece  said:  “Because  women  made  great  con¬ 
tributions  in  all  aspects  of  the  production  of  the  Resistance  War,  there  bubbled 
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up  many  active  elements,  model  personages,  continuously  elected  by  the  people 
to  each  rank  of  the  association.”37  These  women  “bubbled  up”  in  the  process  of 
productive  labor.  But  the  question  of  how  the  first  local  activists  were  mobilized 
before  the  village  women  in  general  were  motivated  remains  unanswered. 

Cadres,  outsider  and  local,  were  considered  essential  to  organizing  women, 
but  it  was  considered  necessary  by  the  women’s  movement  that  organizations  be 
different  in  newly  liberated  areas  from  those  in  old  liberated  areas.  In  the  old 
areas  women  were  originally  organized  in  the  Poor  Peasant  Groups  and  the 
New  Peasant  Societies.  With  land  reform,  an  “independent  women’s  representa¬ 
tive  association”  was  formed  “to  satisfy  women’s  special  need.”  In  the  new  areas, 
“and  in  all  backward  semi-old  areas,  because  women  [were]  comparatively 
difficult  to  mobilize  and  had  no  previous  part  in  society’s  activities,”  several 
organizations  were  established.  Some,  such  as  the  Poor  Peasant  Groups  and 
New  Peasant  Societies  (in  which  women  representatives  occupied  a  set  propor¬ 
tion),  included  both  men  and  women.  Women’s  independent  organizations  were 
also  established,  such  as  the  Women’s  Representative  Associations,  also  referred 
to  as  the  Women’s  Associations.  “The  women  could  then  remain  united  with 
men  in  the  one  type  of  organization  and  still  summon  their  own  independent 
representative  group  and  their  small  groups  to  discuss  research.”  In  the  separate 
groups,  women  could  strengthen  their  education  and  through  them  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activities  of  society.38 

There  were  women’s  associations  before  1947;  however,  those  associations 
were  to  mobilize  women  for  production  but  not  to  discuss  their  special  problems. 
In  1947  new  women’s  organizations  were  formed  for  both  purposes,  although 
officially  discussion  of  women’s  problems,  the  more  feminist  purpose,  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  “main  task”  of  peasant  revolution.  Hsu  Kuang  stated  that: 

two  views  arose  concerning  women’s  emancipation.  As  the  situation  devel¬ 
oped,  some  women’s  problems,  such  as  the  question  of  marriage,  women, 
and  child  care,  were  in  urgent  need  of  solution.  In  Chiachia  village  a  number 
of  women  said  to  me,  “Let  the  Peasants’  Association  work  on  the  land  reform; 
the  women’s  federation  should  concentrate  on  women’s  problems.”  Through 
discussion,  we  in  the  federation  came  to  the  agreement  that  while  we  must,  of 
course,  solve  the  particular  problems  of  women — otherwise  we  would  be 
divorcing  ourselves  from  the  masses  and  neglecting  our  duty — at  the  same 
time  the  most  important  of  our  duties  was  to  carry  out  the  main  task  of  the 
revolution.  The  feudal  landlord  class  oppressed  men  and  women  alike.  With¬ 
out  overthrowing  the  landlords  the  working  women  could  not  really  stand  up 
either  politically  or  economically.39 

A  Communist  women’s  movement  document,  dated  spring  1947,  explained 
the  necessity  for  organizing  the  women  separately  from  the  men.  When  the  men 
and  women  were  organized  together,  “a  few  female  active  elements  bravely  made 
speeches  but  the  majority  of  the  women  were  not  making  speeches;  furthermore 
quite  a  few  women  rose  up  and  demanded  independence  from  male  discrimina- 
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tion.  Some  said:  ‘When  together  with  men,  our  speaking  isn’t  natural.’  Others 
said:  ‘When  talking  together  with  men,  many  women  should  talk,  yet  few  do.’”40 
An  experiment,  reported  in  1948,  was  attempted  in  three  chiu  in  Hunan41: 
independent  women’s  organizations  were  established.  “After  the  experience  of 
independently  arousing  the  women  . .  .  [they]  began  to  be  as  active  as  men.  . . . 
During  land  reform  they  were  actively  represented, . .  .  spoke  very  bravely,  and 
all  dared  to  talk.”42 

The  official  documents,  those  of  the  Central  Committee  and  important  party 
representatives,  did  not  mention  specifics  of  organizing  women  during  land 
reform.  They  did  not  mention  how  large  these  organizations  were,  how  inclu¬ 
sive,  how  often  they  met,  what  issues  they  discussed,  or  how  they  pressured 
families  in  women’s  behalf.  Presumably  this  was  deliberate,  as  local  situations 
and  needs  were  to  dictate  these  specifics. 

The  party,  however,  published  individual  accounts  relating  some  of  these 
details  for  specific  places.  For  example,  a  women’s  movement  document  re¬ 
ported  that  when  some  young  women  of  Lin-cheng,  a  Beiguan  village  of  Ding- 
shian  in  Hebei,  organized,  their  older  female  relatives  disapproved  and  treated 
one  of  them  badly — she  was  referred  to  as  “Big  Ugly.”  The  young  women  held 
a  meeting  in  which  they  discussed  the  problem  of  ill-treatment  by  grandmothers 
and  mothers-in-law.  The  meeting  continued  on  a  second  day  during  which  Big 
Ugly  was  urged  to  increase  her  production  and  report  any  further  maltreatment 
to  this  Women’s  United  Society.  Here  the  tale  ends — one  hopes  because  with 
economic  independence  and  group  backing  Big  Ugly’s  problems  were  solved. 
At  another  meeting  the  problem  of  contract  marriage  was  discussed  and  the 
meeting  ended  with  the  decision  to  “propagandize  liberation,”  that  is,  to  point 
out  to  others  that  free  marriage  was  a  part  of  liberation.  These  women  also 
discussed  inequality  in  marriage  and  its  ill  effects:  “If  husbands  and  wives  are 
not  equal,  production  is  not  energetic,  life  is  not  pleasant,”  they  concluded.43 

These  accounts  specified  what  kinds  of  women’s  issues  were  discussed;  they 
indicated  that  for  a  particular  case,  such  as  Big  Ugly’s,  meetings  could  be  held 
for  more  than  one  day.  They  implied  that  group  pressure  was  used  on  recalci¬ 
trant  family  members,  but  did  not  say  what  kind  of  pressure.  Beyond  that,  they 
did  not  mention  how  many  women  were  involved  or  whether  the  meetings  were 
always  ad  hoc.  The  document  advocated  the  small  group  as  the  best  organiza¬ 
tional  form,  a  small  group  presumably  made  up  of  nine  to  fifteen  women.  These 
small  groups  were  formed  after  large  groups,  called  congresses,  assembled  all 
the  peasants  together  to  oppose  the  Nationalist  “tyrants”  and  to  become  involved 
in  land  reform.  Once  the  masses  understood  the  concept  of  representation  as  a 
result  of  these  congresses,  the  masses  were  to  elect  representatives  and  convene 
a  peasant  representatives’  meeting,  a  “certain  proportion”  of  which  was  made 
up  of  women  representatives.  The  women  representatives  were  then  to  “go  out 
and  summon  the  Women’s  Representative  Associations.”44 

While  the  details  are  fuzzy,  two  important  aspects  emerge  from  the  docu¬ 
ments.  During  land  reform,  in  especial  contrast  to  the  period  of  the  old  liberated 
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areas,  women  were  organized  both  separately  and  with  men,  and  women’s 
organizations  discussed  and  acted  upon  feminist  as  well  as  peasant  concerns. 
Once  organized,  the  Women’s  Associations  could  back  up  their  individual  mem¬ 
bers  in  family  conflicts.  Gold  Flower’s  situation  was  typical:  although  her  hus¬ 
band  was  away,  her  father-in-law  continued  to  abuse  her.  Finally  she  told  her 
association  of  her  troubles. 

Within  a  few  days,  four  women  called  on  Gold  Flower’s  father-in-law. 

“Our  investigation  department  has  found  out  that  you  are  treating  your 
daughter-in-law  badly,”  said  Dark  Jade. 

The  old  man’s  jaws  dropped  open.  He  could  not  believe  what  he  had  heard. 
Recovering  from  his  first  astonishment,  he  burst  out  angrily,  “Don’t  interfere 
with  my  family.  I  can  do  what  I  want  with  my  daughter-in-law.” 

For  a  moment,  the  women  cadres  were  nonplussed.  Then  Dark  Jade  spoke 
firmly.  “We  have  been  polite  with  you.  We  are  doing  this  for  your  own  welfare. 
We  are  trying  to  unite  your  family  and  make  it  happy.” 

Gold  Flower’s  father-in-law  jumped  up  excitedly.  “Go  away!  Get  out!”  he 
shouted,  gesturing  with  his  arms. 

One  girl  came  back  with  fifteen  more  women.  They  were  all  carrying  clubs 
and  ropes.45 

The  women  bound  the  father-in-law’s  arms  and  took  him  away  to  hold  him 
prisoner  for  two  days.  The  third  day  all  the  women  of  the  village  were  called 
together  to  deal  with  his  case;  they  had  never  all  come  together  before.  The 
outsider  cadre  spoke  to  the  assembled  women,  arousing  them  to  oppose  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  American  reactionaries  and  to  build  a  new  society  “here  in  the 
villages.  .  .  .  And  any  man,  any  husband,  any  father-in-law  who  opposes  us  we 
shall  beat  to  the  ground  and  treat  without  mercy.”46 

Then  Dark  Jade  rose — the  local  cadre  getting  special  attention  from  the 
assembled  women.  The  father-in-law  was  called  in  and  Dark  Jade  said:  “‘Old 
man!  Be  frank.  Tell  your  bad  treatment.’”  When  he  refused.  Gold  Flower  be¬ 
came  so  angered  she  spoke  out  against  him  for  the  first  time.  “T  married  into 
your  family — yes.  .  .  .  But  there’s  been  no  millet  for  me  to  eat.  No  clothes  in  the 
winter.  .  .  .  Have  you  forgotten  the  time  my  mother  was  sick  and  you  made  me 
kneel  in  the  courtyard  for  half  a  day?’”  The  crowd  of  women  began  groaning 
and  shouting  in  sympathy.  One  woman  crowded  close. 

“Let  us  spit  in  his  face,”  said  the  fat  girl.  She  draw  back  her  lips  over  her 
gums  and  spat  between  the  old  man’s  eyes.  Others  darted  in,  spat  in  his  face, 
and  darted  away  again.  The  roar  of  voices  grew  louder.  The  old  man  remained 
standing  with  his  face  red  and  his  beard  matted  with  saliva.  His  knees  were 
trembling.  .  .  . 

“Are  you  ready  to  reform  yourself?” 

“I  will  change,”  the  old  man’s  voice  was  low  and  subdued. 

“Will  you  torture  your  daughter  any  more?” 
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“No.” 

“All  women  unite.”  .  .  . 

“Women  unite,”  echoed  the  crowd.  .  .  . 

Now  that  Gold  Flower’s  father-in-law  had  confessed  his  “sins”  the  meeting 
was  over.  But  first  someone  was  sent  for  as  a  guarantor  who  stood  up  before 
all  the  women  and  promised: 

“If  Old  Man  Chang  treats  his  daughter-in-law  badly  again  1  shall  bring 
him  to  you.”47 

In  a  patriarchal  culture  that  stressed  the  concept  of  face,  such  treatment 
would  break  the  spirit  of  almost  anyone — at  least  temporarily.  But  the  guaran¬ 
tor  and  the  changed  situation  were  to  assure  that  the  change  would  become 
permanent.  Once  home  the  father-in-law  was  assured  by  the  cautious  Gold 
Flower  that  this  “was  not  my  doing.”  But  then  she  added:  “‘There  are  sister 
groups  in  the  village  which  investigate  the  bad  treatment  of  women.  .  .  .  They 
know  everything.’  He  looked  at  his  daughter-in-law  in  fright.  Gold  Flower  smiled 
to  herself.”48 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  villages  witnessed  such  a  scene.  The  foreign 
accounts  of  Belden  and  of  William  Hinton  in  Fanshen  include  examples.  The 
Chinese  documents  make  allusions  to  struggle  meetings,  but  I  have  not  found 
in  them  a  detailed  account  such  as  “Gold  Flower’s  Story.”  My  impression  is  that 
Belden’s  account  was  accurate,  but  that  struggle  meetings  against  men  had  not 
become  an  integral  part  of  party  didactic  literature.  Since  the  party  did  not 
consistently  press  feminist  issues,  perhaps  it  considered  such  accounts  too  in¬ 
flammatory. 

There  were  examples  in  party  literature  of  women  incited  to  beat  people  who 
refused  to  participate  in  work.  In  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Work  Direction  of 
Women  Representative,  Uei  Jing-lian,”  is  this  statement:  “Women  were  orga¬ 
nized  to  participate  in  ploughing.  But  Heng  Ie  refused  to  participate  and  some 
of  the  masses  wanted  to  beat  her.  Uei  Jing-lian  felt  a  report  should  be  made 
concerning  the  problem  and  that  the  desire  to  beat  her  showed  that  the  masses’ 
consciousness  still  wasn’t  sufficiently  raised.  In  the  end  the  women  did  beat 
Heng  le,  but  then  discussion  of  the  beating  was  used  to  raise  their  consciousness 
through  subsequent  mutual  criticism  and  changes  in  work  attitudes  and  work 
methods.”49 

There  was  a  Communist  example  of  the  kind  of  morale  building  that  the  local 
Women’s  Association  could  perform.  “Li  Shi-iun’s  Divorce  Case”50  was  the 
story  of  an  eighteen-year-old  woman,  from  Hugei  of  Dai-shing  chiu,  Lin-jen, 
Bei-guan,  who  married  a  village  cadre  in  the  late  1940s.  Not  long  after  the 
marriage  he  got  involved  with  another  woman,  which  caused  Li  Shi-iun  to  flee 
home  to  her  parents.  The  people  of  her  husband’s  village,  Bei-guan,  asked  her 
to  return  to  his  home,  but  her  own  village  Women’s  Association  knew  he  had 
mistreated  her.  Soon  her  husband  came  and  insisted  she  return;  she  refused, 
fearing  he  would  beat  her  to  death.  Although  the  women  of  her  village  backed 
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her  when  she  asked  her  husband,  “Why  are  you  so  cruel?”  her  husband  didn’t 
“recognize  his  cruelty.” 

Li  Shi-iun  came  to  feel  that  if  such  appeals  to  “sexual  equality”  would  not 
work,  her  increasing  capabilities  in  spinning  and  weaving  would  raise  her  status. 
The  women  agreed  and  advised  her  to  return  to  her  husband.  But  then,  even 
with  her  new  productive  abilities,  her  husband  continued  to  treat  her  with  dis¬ 
dain.  The  women  then  came  to  advise  her,  explaining  sex  equality  and  free 
divorce.  Their  final  advice  was  to  “divorce  him  in  order  to  seek  happiness.”  Li 
Shi-iun  returned  to  her  father’s  home,  and  there  became  a  labor  heroine.  The 
story  ended  happily:  “Before  long,  she  and  a  young  farmer  who  had  experienced 
fanshen  married  and  established  a  new  family;  their  life  was  especially  happy.”51 

Thus  the  land  reform  era,  unlike  the  period  of  the  liberated  areas,  was  a  time 
of  direct  attempts  to  change  family  life.  The  agents  of  this  change  were  separate 
women’s  organizations  that  encouraged  women  to  speak  of  their  personal  griev¬ 
ances,  then  to  combine  in  order  to  alter  their  family  situations.  Once  aroused 
and  given  hope  of  better  lives,  they  were  also  to  participate  directly  in  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  land  that  would  give  women  the  basis  of  economic  independence 
most  respected  in  their  preindustrial  society.  Their  participation  would  also 
benefit  the  Communist  regime,  which  guided  their  mobilization  and  organiza¬ 
tion  for  land  reform. 

The  questions  arise:  how  important  were  women  in  the  land  reform?  and 
what  did  women  gain  from  it?  While  textbook  accounts  of  the  late  1940s  never 
refer  to  the  special  part  women  played  in  the  land  reform  movement,52  students 
of  Chinese  women  find  that  women  were  vital  and  that  land  reform  resulted  in 
advances  in  their  status.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Nationalists  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  women  in  Communist  land  reform.  For  example,  Tzeng  lue  said 
of  the  early  1950s:  “During  the  ‘land  reform’  the  bandit  party  used  more  women 
as  the  backbone,  that  is,  as  the  group  to  unite  peasant  women  to  beat  and 
attack  rich  peasants.”53 

M.  J.  Meijer  put  the  motivation  for  women’s  participation  this  way:  “If  the 
economic  and  political  power  of  the  landlords  were  broken,  clan  authority, 
spiritual  authority,  and  the  authority  of  the  husband  would  be  terminated  as 
well.”54  He  added: 

Tensions  within  the  family  were  aggravated  [during  the  land  reform]  by  the 
continuous  propaganda  for  the  emancipation  for  women  disseminated  by  the 
Women’s  Associations,  which  never  ceased  to  try  to  make  the  women  poli¬ 
tically  conscious,  recruited  activists  among  them  and  encouraged  them  to 
take  part  in  “social”  activities.  Apart  from  the  ideas  instilled  into  the  wives 
which  might  not  harmonize  with  those  of  their  husbands,  social  activities 
involved  social  contacts  with  other  men,  a  situation  which  many  husbands 
found  difficult  to  accept.55 

Meijer  thus  wrote  of  the  propaganda  without  addressing  himself  to  women’s 
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participation  in  land  reform,  the  reason  for  that  propaganda.  Anna  Louise 
Strong  found  that  the  land  reform  led  to  a  change  in  women’s  status  through  their 
active  participation.  Women  entered  public  life  by  joining  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tions,  taking  part  in  production  drives,  voting,  and  being  elected.56  She,  too,  did 
not  address  herself  to  actual  participation  in  land  distribution.  On  the  other 
hand,  Delia  Davin  finds:  “Mass  meetings  to  determine  the  division  of  land,  the 
disposal  of  confiscated  landlord  property  and  the  treatment  that  the  individual 
landlords  should  receive  were  an  important  part  of  land  reform.  Women  took 
an  active  part  in  all  of  them.  In  some  villages  where  all  the  able-bodied  men 
were  away  in  the  army,  women  were  even  the  main  force  in  land  reform.”57 

Davin’s  view  of  the  importance  of  women’s  participation  was  also  the  view  of 
the  Nationalists.  Tzeng  lue’s  pamphlet.  The  Women’s  movement  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  bandits ,  noted  the  importance  of  women  in  luan ,58  spreading  revolt,  and 
productive  labor.  Women,  he  found,  were  directly  included  in  land  reform.59  His 
pamphlet  later  pointed  out  that  “in  the  rural  areas  many  women  work  outside 
the  home  even  to  the  point  of  equal  participation  with  men.”  And  he  added  a 
note  not  found  in  Communist  documents:  “But  the  family  income  is  in  male 
hands.  Women  participate  in  all  kinds  of  farm  production  but  are  oppressed.”60 
He  went  on  to  say  that  women  were  expected  by  the  Communists  to  participate 
in  “resist  rent  and  debt  struggles”  and  in  land  reform  in  which  “peasant  women 
participated  in  the  struggle,  the  land  reform,  and  the  riots.”61 

The  women’s  movement  indicated  that  women  actively  participated  in  all 
aspects  of  land  reform.  That  participation  varied  of  course  from  village  to  village 
because  each  village  had  different  customs,  attitudes,  and  ratios  of  men  to 
women.  Deng  Ing-chau  wrote  in  1947  that  the  landless  and  small  peasant 
women  obtained  land  and  the  tools  of  production  during  land  reform  and  there¬ 
by  raised  their  status.  This  writer  also  stressed  the  extent  of  women’s  participa¬ 
tion  in,  and  their  importance  to,  the  reform  movement: 

Because  of  this  they  economically  and  politically  fanshened ,  especially  the 
great  force  of  the  laboring  women  who  in  this  movement  were  even  more 
obviously  represented  than  in  previous  movements.  .  .  .  The  women  partici¬ 
pated  in  each  counterfeudal  struggle  of  the  land  reform  movement,  in  the 
front  line  of  production,  in  support  and  aid  of  the  front  line,  and  they  bore 
responsibility  behind  the  line  in  active  service  work,  so  as  to  perform— in  the 
place  of  village  men — each  kind  of  work  such  as  sentry  duty. . . .  During  the 
struggle  with  landlords,  the  women  usually  inspected  the  landlords'  movable 
property  .  .  .  and  were  careful  to  smash  completely  the  landlords’  counter¬ 
revolutionary  plots. . .  .  Men  at  the  front  beat  Chiang’s  bandits;  the  women  at 
the  back  divided  the  land  and  became  the  main  force  of  production.  They 
were  impossible  to  overlook  as  an  active  force. . . .  Truly  it  was  a  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  women,  not  just  a  few  women  who  were  actively  organized.  In  fact  if 
the  participation  of  the  masses  of  women  in  land  reform  is  not  developed, 
then  it  isn’t  possible  to  eradicate  feudal  remnants  thoroughly  and  completely.62 
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One  village  example  should  be  cited,  Nan-he-juang  village  in  Wu-an-ba  prov¬ 
ince.  During  the  civil  war  period  this  village  of  three  hundred  people  had  only 
twenty-six  men  capable  of  full-time  labor,  twenty-three  of  half-time;  fifty-three 
households  were  without  any  capable  male  laborers.  Accordingly,  “the  women 
and  children  vigorously  and  bravely  participated  in  the  reform  of  mutual  aid”63 
as  land  reform  came  to  the  village.  The  story  of  Nan-he-juang  ends  with  the 
statement:  “The  women  experienced  today’s  discipline;  whereas  before  they 
had  been  supported  by  others,  now  women  could  take  an  independent  part  in 
all  aspects  of  life.”64 

Deng  Ing-chau  pointed  out  that  women  everywhere  should  be  mobilized 
to  participate  in  land  reform.  Women’s  work  and  the  land  reform  should  be 
united  so  that  “the  two  may  mutually  progress,  mutually  benefit.”65  Many  young 
men  were  at  the  military  front,  so  on  the  economic  battle  line  women  had  an 
opportunity  to  gain  status.  According  to  a  later  account:  “In  the  land  reform 
the  women  took  the  lead  in  many  ways.  For  example,  at  a  struggle  meeting 
against  the  landlords  in  Jaujia  village,  Jau  Shiou-e,  supporting  her  mother-in- 
law  at  her  side,  was  the  first  to  stand  up  and  accuse  the  landlord  of  his  cruel 
exploitations.”66 

According  to  the  documents,  the  women  united  with  the  peasant  movement 
to  participate  in  the  land  reform.  The  women  did  participate  as  peasants  and 
with  male  peasants.  But  several  documents  obliquely  suggest  that  it  also  was 
necessary  for  women  to  participate  in  land  redistribution  as  women  in  order  to 
assure  their  receipt  of  an  equal  share.  For  example,  Deng  Ing-chau  wrote: 
“Among  peasants  and  the  masses  of  women  the  land  reform  movement  should 
be  even  more  widespread  ...  in  order  to  genuinely  distribute  the  land  to  women 
and  men  equally.”67  And  the  Central  Committee  specifically  referred  to  “safe¬ 
guarding  women’s  land  rights.”68 

It  was  obvious  why  peasant  women  wanted  land;  it  is  also  obvious  from  the 
materials  that  they  did  want  it.  As  Hinton  put  it:  “The  right  to  own  land  and 
property  in  their  own  name  was  the  key  to  the  liberation  of  women,  according 
to  all  the  cadres  who  reported.  On  many  other  questions  the  women  were 
divided. . . .  On  one  issue  they  all  agree,  however.  Women  should  be  able  to  get 
and  keep  a  share  in  the  land.”69  Possessions — land,  house,  furniture — meant 
power.  As  one  woman  in  Long  Bow  said,  “Always  before  when  we  quarrelled 
my  husband  said,  ‘Get  out  of  my  house.’  Now  I  can  give  it  right  back  to  him.  I 
can  say,  ‘Get  out  of  my  house  yourself.’  ” 70 

In  many  cases  land  even  meant  a  name.  Hsu  Kuang  said:  “To  emphasize  the 
fact  that  women  had  economic  equality  with  the  men  we  gave  each  woman  a 
land  certificate  in  her  own  name  or  wrote  her  name  alongside  her  husband’s  on 
one  certificate.  Before,  women  had  always  been  referred  to  by  others  as  ‘so-and- 
so’s  wife’  or  ‘so-and-so’s  mother.’  Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  many 
women  heard  their  own  names  spoken  in  public.”71  The  public  acquisition  of  a 
personal  name  meant  public  identity.  And  as  holders  of  land  this  new  individu¬ 
ality  was  materially  based. 
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Hsu  Kuang’s  statement  is  important  for  another  reason:  it  is  evidence  that 
women  were  given  land  deeds  of  their  own  or  jointly  with  their  husbands.  The 
1948  Central  Committee  decision  guaranteed  women’s  rights  to  the  land  and 
said  that  notations  had  to  be  made  on  family  deeds  indicating  that  men  and 
women  had  equal  land  rights.72  With  deed  in  hand  a  woman  was  economically 
independent  of  her  husband  and  divorce  was  more  feasible. 

Land  redistribution  was  not  the  sole  economic  end  of  women’s  participation 
in  the  campaign.  Land  reform  and  the  acquisition  of  land  were  seen  as  means  of 
mobilizing  more  women  to  work  in  production  as  well  as  of  producing  a  more 
just  society.  The  work  consisted  of  ploughing,  milking  cows,  making  shoes,  and 
other  textile  jobs.  And,  in  this  time  of  civil  war,  militia  work  similar  to  that 
performed  in  the  rural  soviets  from  1927  to  1933  was  mentioned:  “Continually 
women  carried  bullets.  .  .  .  Other  women  stopped  at  village  hospitals,  washing 
clothes,  sewing,  and  comforting  the  wounded;  such  was  often  their  business.”73 

The  Central  Committee  said  that  land  acquisition  was  accompanied  by  poli¬ 
tical  elevation.  Many  women  in  areas  that  had  experienced  land  reform  were 
elected  as  village  heads  and  vice-heads.  Women’s  status  rose  “in  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  family,  and  social  position.”  Moreover,  following  land  reform,  election 
to  office,  and  raising  of  consciousness,  there  was  “a  basic  change,  opening  up 
the  path  of  complete  women’s  liberation.”74  As  in  the  rural  soviets,  the  base  of 
emancipation  was  seen  as  revolutionary  action,  that  is,  politics  rather  than  eco¬ 
nomics:  political  action  had  to  precede  economic  change.  The  political  action 
was  seizing  the  land;  the  new  ownership  of  land,  of  course,  constituted  economic 
change. 

A  1948  Central  Committee  document  said: 

In  the  land  reform  movement,  each  liberated  area  aroused  the  broad  masses 
of  women  to  participate  actively  in  the  equal  distribution  of  land  and  the 
struggle  to  wipe  out  feudalism.  ...  All  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  got 
the  same  land  portion.  There  were  men  and  women  area  deputies,  even  some 
women  elected  village  heads  and  vice-heads  and  village  cadres;  their  degree 
of  consciousness  and  activeness  progressed  greatly.  Following  the  land  reform, 
women's  position  in  politics,  economics,  family,  and  society  was  basically 
changed,  opening  up  the  path  to  complete  women’s  liberation.75 

Here  the  party  probably  overstated  the  “greatness,”  the  quantity  of  change,  but 
all  indications  point  to  the  beginning  of  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  status  of 
women.  While  only  some  elected  village  heads,  vice-heads,  and  cadres  were 
women,  the  entrance  of  any  women  into  political  positions  constituted  a  thorough 
break  with  Chinese  traditions. 

There  were  other  specific  social  problems  that  were  not  solved  during  the 
land  reform.  The  problem  of  widow  remarriage,  taboo  in  some  parts  of  China,76 
remained  unsolved  in  Long  Bow,  for  example.  The  laws  encouraged  remarriage; 
the  village  did  not.77  It  is  only  since  1949  that  widow  remarriage  has  been 
tackled  in  informal  party  publications.  In  addition,  Chinese  women  were  tradi- 
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tionally  socialized  to  feel  inferior  as  individuals  and  as  a  group.  The  problem  of 
bad  self-image  during  the  land  reform  had  been  experienced  on  many  previous 
occasions.  William  Hinton  wrote  of  a  hard-working  young  woman,  An-feng, 
who  said,  ‘“Women  are  no  use.  Since  the  men  are  not  active,  how  can  the 
women  do  anything?  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  women’s  words.’  ‘If  that  were 
so,  how  is  it  that  you  have  been  elected  so  often  to  various  posts?’  asked  Ch’i 
Yun.  ‘Oh,  that’s  because  1  am  not  afraid  to  speak  in  public.’”78  This  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  accompanying  attempts  to  emancipate  women.  Per¬ 
sistent  propaganda  since  1949  has  intended  to  alter  women’s  negative  views  of 
themselves. 

Thus,  not  all  problems  had  been  solved.  As  we  have  seen,  many  women 
participated  in  the  land  reform  campaigns,  and  their  participation  was  con¬ 
sidered  important  by  the  party.  Furthermore,  for  women  land  reform  meant 
ownership  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  an  accompanying  rise  in  status.  In  practical 
terms  this  meant  that  women  who  owned  land  could  no  longer  be  completely 
ignored  either  by  their  society  or  by  the  men  in  their  lives.  Yet  while  much 
progress  was  made — the  kind  of  progress  that  came  from  direct  participation  in 
revolution — traditional  forces  continued,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
continuation  of  the  traditional  patrilocal  family.  According  to  custom  most 
Chinese  brides  left  their  natal  homes  and  communities  to  live  with  their  hus¬ 
band’s  parents.  This  custom  continued  even  after  land  reform  and  land  distri¬ 
bution  to  women.  In  order  to  avoid  marrying  into  their  own  surname  group, 
women  continued  to  marry  men  from  other  places  and  move  into  their  hus¬ 
band’s  villages.  As  a  result  they  were  not  always  able  to  make  use  of  land 
allotted  to  them  before  marriage  and  would  lease  their  share  to  a  male  member 
of  their  natal  family.79 

Difficult,  unequal  relationships  between  the  sexes — particularly  in  marriage 
— were  less  important  to  Communists  than  industrial  and  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  period  of  the  old  liberated  areas.  In  contrast,  during  the  land 
reform  of  the  late  1940s,  the  frustrations  resulting  from  marital  relationships 
were  used  to  arouse  women  and  to  gain  their  participation  in  change.  In  “Re¬ 
garding  the  Task  of  Peasant  Women  in  the  Presently  Liberated  Areas,”  written 
in  December  1948,  the  Central  Committee  noted  that  while  legal  equality  was 
declared,  the  law  was  not  completely  carried  out  in  actuality  and 

in  the  old  society  the  particular  problem  was  women’s  economic  dependence 
on  men;  therefore,  truly  to  obtain  women’s  rights  there  must  be  progress  in 
women’s  work.  However,  it  isn’t  enough  for  women  merely  to  have  equal 
economic  rights;  women  must  also  have  equal  part  in  land  distribution  and 
the  distribution  of  movable  wealth.  And  women  especially  must  understand 
the  importance  of  labor  and  come  to  see  it  as  glorious.  If  they  take  part  in  the 
family’s  and  society’s  wealth  then  the  women  will  gain  respect  from  [their] 
husbands  and  mothers-in-law  and  a  firm  and  high  position  in  politics  and 
society  and  the  law  will  have  come  to  have  a  thorough  actuality.80 
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In  “The  Great  fanshen  of  the  women  of  Ding  shian,”  Liu  Chih  wrote  of 
Hebei  that  “the  women  participate  equally  with  the  men  in  the  struggle  against 
class  enemies  and  for  land  reform  using  slogans:  ‘men  produce,  women  divide 
the  land,’ ‘men  support  the  front,  women  divide  the  land.’ ’’This  raised  women’s 
family  and  social  positions  as  well  as  their  self-confidence.  Now  “the  men  dared 
not  casually  say  ‘You  constantly  eat  my  food,  therefore  I  lose  money.  Perhaps 
you  create  disturbances  and  are  not  true,  then  be  off.’”81  The  result  of  women’s 
acquisition  of  land,  Liou  Jy  found,  was  more  freedom  in  marriage  and  the 
decline  of  marriages  “managed”  by  men.82 

Thus,  during  the  land  reform,  land  ownership  and  economic  independence 
were  considered  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  free  marriage  and  divorce.  Deng 
Ing-chau  wrote:  “In  the  development  of  the  active  participation  of  the  masses  of 
women  in  the  land  reform,  production  and  the  democratic  movement  of  all  the 
masses,  there  must  be  attention  paid  to  women’s  gradual  solving  of  their  own 
problems,  especially  coercing  them  to  undertake  marriage.”83  The  theoretical 
effect  of  land  reform  on  marriage  was  reiterated  in  “Freedom  of  Marriage:  Each 
Person  a  Lover,”  by  Luo  Mian-jie.  “The  land  reform  came  and  thoroughly 
changed  the  feudal  land  system  and  the  people  came  to  oppose  purchase  mar¬ 
riage.”84  Purchase  marriage  was  seen  as  allowing  rich  men  to  buy  numerous 
wives  and  keeping  poor  men  bachelors.  “Purchase  marriages  mean  women  do 
not  hold  positions  of  people  who  can  be  looked  up  to,  [and  when]  husbands 
and  wives  are  unequal,  production  isn’t  energetic,  life  doesn’t  pass  well.”85 

Purchase  marriage  was  evil;  free  marriage,  the  alternative,  was  based  on  love 
at  its  best  (according  to  theory)  and  was  attractive  to  many.  But  Hinton  wrote 
of  the  problems  of  a  woman  who  married  for  love: 

[Li  Hsin-ai  was  an]  unusual  young  woman  who  had  defied  convention  and 
threats  of  death  to  marry  the  man  she  loved.  In  Long  Bow  men  made  fun  of 
Li  Hsin-ai.  The  middle  peasant,  Chin-hung,  a  former  puppet  soldier86  himself, 
was  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  her  “rascal  affair”  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
Then  he  laughed  as  if  it  would  kill  him.  Young  women  took  a  different  atti¬ 
tude.  None  of  them  said  it  aloud,  but  in  their  hearts  they  admired  and  even 
envied  the  girl  for  her  courage.  The  older  women,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  side  with  the  men.  It  was  their  veto  that  blocked  Li  Hsin-ai  from  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Provisional  Poor  Peasants’  League.  .  .  . 

[Li  Hsin-ai]  vacillated  between  pride  in  her  soldier  husband  and  pity  for 
herself,  a  mother  still  in  her  teens,  left  behind  in  a  community  that  mocked 
her,  in  a  home  where  she  had  no  family  or  childhood  friends.8' 

Thus,  while  the  ideal  appealed  to  some  women,  the  reality  was  often  difficult  to 
achieve  for  those  who  actually  tried  it.  The  passage  also  points  to  the  different 
attitudes  of  young  women,  older  women,  and  men.  Men  remained  shocked  by 
freedom  of  marriage. 

The  freedom  to  marry  a  person  of  one’s  choice  was  nevertheless  offered  as 
inducement  for  women  to  join  Women’s  Associations,  which  were  supposed  to 
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offer  unity  and  support.  The  idea  that  women  could  initiate  a  divorce,  however, 
was  an  even  more  powerful  motivator.  Belden  noted  a  connection  between 
unhappy  marriages  and  revolutionaries:  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  unhappy  mar¬ 
riages,  1  found,  were  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  both  men  and  women  joined 
not  only  the  army,  but  the  whole  revolution.”88  It  was  apparent,  for  example,  in 
Gold  Flower’s  case  that  the  desire  to  get  away  from  her  husband  and  her  father- 
in-law  was  strong  before  land  reform.  With  land  reform  it  became  possible  for 
Gold  Flower  to  act  upon  that  desire  as  she  realized  that  she  could  divorce  her 
husband.  Land  made  divorce  economically  possible.  Furthermore,  before  land 
reform  villagers  had  no  knowledge  of  Communist  laws  that  allowed  women  to 
divorce;  information  about  this  alternative  was  conveyed  while  urging  women 
to  participate  in  land  reform. 

Divorce  or  the  possibility  of  divorce  was  an  important  factor  in  fanshen , 
standing  up.  For  example,  an  article  in  Modern  woman ,  “Explanation  of  several 
questions  concerning  the  marriage  regulations  of  Jin-Ji-Chia,”89  stated  as  early 
as  1946  that  women  often  were  motivated  to  fanshen  in  order  to  obtain  free 
divorce.90  While  there  is  remarkably  little  information  in  the  Chinese  documents 
on  divorce  as  directly  connected  with  fanshen ,  the  divorce  rates  following  the 
implementation  of  the  marriage  laws  in  newly  liberated  areas  and  the  1950 
marriage  law  in  all  China  imply  that  it  was  indeed  popular. 

Implementation  of  the  marriage  law  and  economic  independence  resulted  in 
a  status  rise  for  women  within  both  the  family  and  society.  However,  many  men 
still  felt  that  women  were  generally  inferior.  For  example:  “That  there  were 
women  members  of  the  party  had  to  be  stated  again  and  again.  Women  did  not 
find  this  strange,  but  men  shook  their  heads  and  said,  ‘Ah.’  They  obviously  did 
not  believe  that  women  could  lead  anyone  to  fanshen ,”91  Such  traditional  atti¬ 
tudes  had  allowed  the  physical  and  psychological  abuse  of  women.  Men  per¬ 
ceived  women  other  than  their  mothers  as  beings  of  a  lower  order.  This  percep¬ 
tion  allowed  men  to  beat,  underfeed,  and  generally  mistreat  women;  and  of 
course  it  led  to  devaluation  of  the  potentials  as  well  as  the  actual  contributions 
of  women. 

Within  the  family  a  second  problem  often  occurred:  mothers-in-law  beat  their 
daughters-in-law.  Some  analysts  interpret  the  problem  as  one  of  the  mothers-in- 
law  believing  “it  was  done  to  me,  it  therefore  should  be  done  to  you.”  1  believe 
that  another  motive  was  more  important.  Because  traditionally  husband-wife 
relationships  were  arranged,  mothers  often  felt  that  their  affection  for  their  sons 
was  the  most  important  emotion  in  the  sons’  lives.  Sons  often  reciprocated  by 
feeling  that  their  mothers’  love  was  the  purest  love.  Furthermore,  sons  meant 
both  status  and  old-age  insurance  for  their  mothers.  When  a  new  woman,  the 
daughter-in-law,  entered,  the  mother  often  felt  partially  estranged  from  the  most 
important  man  in  her  life.  The  result  was  frequently  jealousy  and  mistreatment 
of  the  interloper. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  through  either  statistics  or  analysis  of  the  heroine 
tales  and  other  informal  documentation,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  land 
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reform  reduced  the  likelihood  of  women’s  ill-treatment.  The  rise  in  economic 
status  and  the  new  independence  of  young  women  made  beatings  and  cursings 
less  likely.  In  addition,  united  women  put  pressure  on  relatives  who  harmed  any¬ 
one  in  their  groups,  as  shown  in  Gold  Flower’s  story.  Another  example  comes 
from  Hinton’s  Fanshen :  “The  Women’s  Association  created  a  domestic  crisis  in 
many  a  family.  Not  only  did  the  husbands  object  to  their  wives  going  out;  the 
mothers-in-law  and  fathers-in-law  objected  even  more  strenuously.  Many  young 
wives  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  going  to  meetings  were  badly  beaten  up 
when  they  got  home.”  When  confronted  by  the  Women’s  Association,  one  man 
said  that  “he  beat  his  wife  because  she  went  to  meetings  and  ‘the  only  reason 
women  go  to  meetings  is  to  gain  a  free  hand  for  flirtation  and  seduction.’”  But  a 
great  change  had  occurred  in  the  village  of  Long  Bow;  his  wife  was  no  longer 
alone  and  defenseless.  “This  remark  aroused  a  furious  protest  from  the  women 
assembled  before  him.  Words  soon  led  to  deeds.  They  rushed  at  him  from  all 
sides,  knocked  him  down,  kicked  him,  tore  his  clothes,  scratched  his  face,  pulled 
his  hair  and  pummelled  him  until  he  could  no  longer  breathe.”92  He  then  agreed 
never  to  beat  his  wife  again. 

Given  such  examples,  Hinton  contended  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  women 
encountered  and  the  conservative  attitudes  of  the  men  concerning  women’s 
abilities,  “land  reform  had  broken  the  patriarchal  rigidity  of  the  family  by  grant¬ 
ing  property  rights  to  women.  With  property  of  their  own  they  were  able  to 
struggle  effectively  for  equal  rights.  But  there  was  still  a  great  gap  between  the 
potential  equality  and  the  actual  degree  of  equality  women  enjoyed.”93  If  we 
define  as  “patriarchal”  families  in  which  husbands  have  the  customary  right  to 
beat  and  berate  their  wives  and  to  restrain  them  from  attending  meetings,  then 
Hinton  has  fairly  assessed  the  effects  of  the  land  reform — it  was  the  crucial  step 
toward  equal  rights  within  the  family,  although  that  goal  was  not  reached  by 
1949. 

While  Hinton  implied  that  land  redistribution  was  essential  to  the  change  in 
women’s  status,  the  party  insisted  during  the  period  of  the  liberated  areas  and 
the  subsequent  land  reform  period  that  Engels  was  right  and  that  production 
was  the  cause  of  change.  In  The  Women's  fanshen  movement  in  China’s  Liber¬ 
ated  Areas  published  in  1947,  the  official  word  still  hearkened  back  to  the 
experience  of  the  liberated  areas  to  find  that  production  raised  women’s  position 
in  the  family;  as  women  brought  money  in,  “the  husband’s  parents’  beatings 
and  the  husband’s  beatings  and  scolding  naturally  were  few.”94  Belden  noted  an 
example  of  this  too:  Chan  Shu-ying  of  Gold  Flower’s  village  “learned  to  weave 
cloth,  then  to  make  shoes  and  finally  almost  everything  needed  by  her  family  in 
the  home.  As  a  result,  her  mother-in-law  began  to  treat  her  better,  having  a  hot 
meal  ready  when  the  girl  came  back  from  her  women’s  meetings.  .  .  .  The 
husband  of  Chan  Shu-ying  ceased  going  out  at  night,  desired  more  and  more  to 
sleep  with  his  wife  and  even  brought  some  medicine  that  he  thought  might  help 
her  give  birth  to  children.”95 

Indeed,  playing  a  part  in  production  was  an  important  ingredient  in  women’s 
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status  change,  but  two  other  factors  were  as  important.  Acquisition  of  land  and 
group  solidarity  combined  with  participation  in  production  to  raise  the  status  of 
more  women,  at  both  the  societal  level  and  the  level  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  sexes,  than  during  any  previous  events  in  history. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  valuable  to  assess  the  changes  in  the  lives  of  Chinese 
women  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  land  reform  experience.  Two  sayings 
from  the  period  point  respectively  to  the  importance  of  women  and  to  the 
resulting  change  in  perceptions  of  women:  “Men  support  the  front  line,  women 
actively  divide  the  land”;96  and  “The  old  saying:  ‘Black  pots  are  not  pots,  women 
are  not  people’  [has  been]  replaced  by  ‘A  woman’s  force  is  as  great  as  an  ox’s.’  ” 97 
Building  on  an  earlier  emphasis  on  women’s  role  in  production  in  the  old 
liberated  areas,  during  land  reform  three  more  crucial  factors  made  economic 
independence  more  possible:  land  allotted  and  deeded  to  women,  a  widespread 
attempt  to  implement  the  divorce  law,  and  group  solidarity  resulting  from  femi¬ 
nist  mobilization  techniques.  In  addition,  the  Communist  party  continued  to 
supply  support  as  an  outside  group  with  strong  ideas  about  women’s  rights. 
This  combination  helped  to  make  a  woman’s  threat  of  divorce  credible.  Having 
participated  in  land  division,  many  women  gained  some  power  and  authority  in 
local  village  affairs;  they  made  political  connections  for  the  first  time  and  experi¬ 
enced  an  increase  in  self-confidence.  At  the  family  level,  members  of  women’s 
organizations  were  able  to  enforce  changes  in  the  private  treatment  of  some 
women.  Of  course,  not  all  women  benefited  from  land  reform.  While  in  many 
areas  women  were  gaining  rights  to  land  and  divorce,  in  a  few  areas  women  were 
dispossessed  of  their  share  of  land,  beaten,  and  even  killed  or  driven  to  suicide 
“as  a  result  of ‘marriage  problems.’”  Figures  are  extremely  difficult  to  verify,  but 
Meijer,  for  example,  reported  that  seventy  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  women 
committed  suicide  or  were  killed  each  year  immediately  following  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  1950  marriage  law.98  The  Chinese  press  and  the  party  held  up 
these  ill-treated  women  as  examples  of  social  evils  and  thus  encouraged  further 
change. 

By  implementing  as  well  as  justifying  an  egalitarian  ideal,  land  reform  shook 
existing  social  and  familial  relationships  and  provided  the  best  opportunity  yet 
for  improving  the  status  of  women.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  extent  to  which 
this  opportunity  was  seized,  but  the  past  mistreatment  of  women  had  now 
become  a  public  issue.  Traditional  attitudes,  practices,  and  ideas  of  what  was 
proper,  of  course,  persisted  to  a  great  extent;  such  resistance  was  not  entirely 
overcome. 

The  most  important  area  of  resistance  was  that  of  patrilocal  marriages,  which 
continued  to  force  the  movement  of  brides  from  their  natal  communities  to  new 
locations.  Based  on  long-held  assumptions  that  one  must  not  marry  within 
one’s  surname  group,  this  custom  could  not  be  easily  changed  by  law  or  by 
raising  consciousness  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  type  of  effort  has  been 
made. 

The  party  continued  after  1952,  more  or  less,  to  work  away  at  other  kinds  of 
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resistance  through  implementation  of  laws,  political  and  educational  quotas, 
calls  for  women’s  productive  labor,  better  health  care,  and  eventually  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  child-care  facilities,  laundries,  and  canteens.  More  time  was  needed 
to  complete  the  task,  but  the  land  reform,  by  making  feminist  questions  public 
issues,  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  women’s  status  and  provided  a  firm  base 
on  which  to  begin  further  progress.  That  this  further  improvement  has  not  yet 
amounted  to  total  equality  is  a  point  of  concern  for  all  interested  in  Chinese 
women. 
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101. 
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52.  Comision  de  Senoritas,  Sus  Escuelas,  13. 
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56.  La  Protesta,  29  Oct.  1919. 

57.  On  the  revolution  of  1930  and  the  legion,  see  McGee,  “Counterrevolution  in  Argentina,"  277-85. 
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the  legion  than  among  those  of  the  league.  Only  2  of  the  71  had  belonged  to  the  league. 

63.  The  contrast  between  men  and  women  of  the  right  is  the  theme  of  my  work  in  progress.  Also  see 
Sandra  F.  McGee,  “Metodologia  para  el  estudio  de  la  participation  de  la  mujer  en  la  politica  de 
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Patriotica  Argentina,  Sexto  Congreso  Nacionalista  de  Trabajadores  (Buenos  Aires:  A.  Baiocco,  1925), 
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9.  The  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses  Mission,  1857-1880:  Class  Relations/ 
Women’s  Relations 

My  thanks  to  Catherine  Lawton,  who  in  the  night  train  from  Paris  to  Toulouse  helped  me  translate  this 
essay,  and  to  Patrick  Winocour,  who  read  and  critiqued  it.  This  research  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

1.  According  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  there  were  several  hundreds  of  them  in  1880. 
See  Charity  Organization  Society,  Charities  Register  and  Digest  (London,  1882). 

2.  See  F.  K.  Prochaska,  Women  and  Philanthropy  in  XIXth  century  England  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1980). 

3.  These  documents  can  be  consulted  at  the  Greater  London  Record  Office. 

4.  Evidence  of  this  knowledge  can  be  seen  in  the  title  of  the  London  Biblewomen  and  Nurses 
Mission  magazine:  The  Missing  Link. 
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influence  may  be  directly  traced  much  of  the  vital  force  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  since  put  forth 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  people.”  “Religion  in  London”  Statistics  of  Church  and  Chape l  Accom¬ 
modation  (London,  1865):  2. 

6.  Jeffrey  Weeks,  Sex,  Politics  and  Society:  The  Regulations  of  Sexuality  Since  1800  (London  and 
New  York:  Longmans  1980). 
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it  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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preach.  See  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  96-99,  158-60,  and  Smith,  Autobiography,  158.  There  are  also 
instances  in  both  Jackson's  and  Smith’s  writings  of  control  exercised  over  potentially  malevolent  or 
threatening  human  behavior.  For  example,  Jackson  “binds”  her  companions  to  silence  when  she  thinks 
they  will  speak  against  the  Shakers,  whom  she  recognizes  as  “the  true  people  of  God”  (p.  140).  Smith 
recounted  a  time  when  her  husband’s  son-in-law  was  cursing  her,  and  “there  seemed  to  come  an 
indescribable  power  over  me,  and  1  turned  and  lifted  my  hand  toward  him,  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘Mind, 
John  Bentley,  the  God  that  1  serve  will  make  you  pay  for  this  before  the  year  is  out.’  He  said,  ‘Well  1 
don’t  care  if  He  does.  Let  Him  do  it.'  He  had  not  more  than  said  the  words  when  he  seemed  to  tremble 
and  stagger.  There  was  a  chair  behind  him,  and  he  dropped  down  into  the  chair.  1  never  saw  him  from 
that  day.  This  was  about  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  before  the  New  Year  came,  John  Bentley 
was  dead  and  buried”  (pp.  94-95). 

3 1 .  Jarena  Lee  recorded  harassment  by  “  1 0  or  11  white  men”  who  challenged  her  credentials,  though 
unsuccessfully  (Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  36);  coming  back  by  boat  from  Canada  to  Detroit 
in  1834,  Lee  saw  what  she  described  in  veiled  terms  as  “some  of  the  American  affliction  toward  the 
people  of  color,  such  as  mobbing,  theft  and  destruction"  (p.  71).  Elizabeth,  speaking  in  Maryland,  must 
have  offended  slaveholders’  sensibilities  in  speaking  “from  the  passage,  ‘Woe  to  the  rebellious  city.’ 
After  the  meeting,  people  came  where  1  was,  to  take  me  before  the  squire;  but  the  Lord  delivered  me 
from their  hands"  (Elizabeth,  10).  When  Rebecca  Jackson  told  her  brother  she  was  called  to  preach,  he 
predicted  that  she  would  be  put  in  jail,  apparently  for  traveling  as  an  unaffiliated  woman  preacher 
(Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  129),  and  she  recorded  a  number  of  instances  when  she  was  threatened  with 
violence,  but  protected  by  divine  aid  (a  furious  dog  stilled,  p.  1 10;  mob  violence  threatened  against  a 
camp  meeting,  p.  1 1 3;  fifty  men  threatening  to  tear  her  in  pieces,  p.  1 54).  Smith’s  fear  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  almost  prevented  her  from  going  to  the  camp  meeting  of  1872  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  (pp.  205-7). 

32.  Lee,  Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  89. 

33.  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  145-46. 
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34.  Ibid.,  96. 

35.  Ibid.,  107-8. 

36.  Ibid.,  147. 

37.  Elizabeth,  5. 

38.  Lee,  Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  17. 

39.  The  ministries  of  Jackson  and  Smith,  in  particular,  led  them  to  speak  frequently  before  virtually 
all-white  groups,  at  least  for  portions  of  their  careers.  Foote  and  Lee  documented  many  occasions  of 
speaking  before  mixed-race  groups.  One  time  Foote  declined  to  speak  to  white  Methodists  who  “did 
not  want  the  colored  people  to  attend  the  meeting.”  On  another  occasion,  her  ministry  caused  white 
Methodists  to  open  "their  house  for  the  admission  of  colored  people  for  the  first  time”  ( Brand  Plucked 
from  the  Fire,  101,  103). 

40.  Smith’s  reference  to  her  reputation  as  a  “white  folks'  nigger”  occurred  when  she  described  the 
financial  difficulties  brought  on  her  by  the  partial  gift  of  a  house  by  white  religious  associates  ( Auto¬ 
biography ,  232).  Frequently,  when  she  wanted  to  attend  a  certain  camp  meeting  but  had  no  money. 
Smith  would  pray  to  receive  money,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  the  divine  will  she  should  go:  "And  now.  Lord, 
1  ask  thee  for  this  evidence.  If  it  is  thy  will  for  me  to  go,  put  it  into  somebody’s  heart  to  get  me  fifty 
dollars”  (p.  206). 

41.  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  99-100. 

42.  Elizabeth  came  closest  to  implying  that  learning  often  actually  interfered  with  a  person’s  ability 
to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit.  She  made  a  frontal  attack  on  the  “elders"  who  “came  out  with  indignation 
for  my  holding  meetings  contrary  to  discipline — being  a  woman.  .  .  .  Thus  we  see  when  the  heart  is  not 
inspired,  and  the  inward  eye  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  incapable  of  discerning  the  mystery  of 
God  in  these  things.  Individuals  creep  into  the  church  that  are  unregenerate,  and  after  they  have  been 
there  awhile,  they  fancy  that  they  have  got  the  grace  of  God,  while  they  are  destitute  of  it.  They  may 
have  a  degree  of  light  in  their  heads,  but  evil  in  their  hearts;  which  makes  them  very  busy  in  matters  of 
religion,  judging  of  the  revelations  that  are  given  to  others,  while  they  have  received  none  themselves. 
Being  thus  mistaken,  they  are  calculated  to  make  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  church,  and  clog  the 
true  ministry"  ( Elizabeth ,  9). 

43.  Elizabeth,  10. 

44.  Lee,  Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  9. 

45.  Smith,  Autobiography,  148. 

46.  Julia  Foote  had  refused  the  call  several  times,  even  after  a  visionary  angel  presented  her  with  a 
scroll  saying,  “Thee  have  1  chosen  to  preach  my  Gospel  without  delay”  ( Brand  Plucked  from  the  Fire, 
66).  On  one  occasion  she  promised  to  obey,  but  then  immediately  thought,  "I  am  elected  to  preach  the 
Gospel  without  the  requisite  qualifications,  and,  besides,  my  parents  and  friends  will  forsake  me  and 
turn  against  me;  and  1  regret  that  1  made  a  promise”  (p.  68).  She  was  finally  led  by  a  “supernatural 
presence”  into  a  visionary  trance  in  which  she  saw  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  made 
it  plain  that  she  would  be  damned  if  she  refused.  She  promised  obedience,  was  “washed"  by  Christ, 
feasted  on  visionary  fruit,  and  was  given  a  letter  written  by  Christ,  and  told,  “Put  this  in  your  bosom, 
and,  wherever  you  go,  show  it,  and  they  will  know  that  1  have  sent  you  to  proclaim  salvation  to  all.” 
When  she  woke,  her  friends  helped  her  understand  that  the  “letter  of  authority”  of  her  vision  “was  to  be 
shown  in  [her]  life,  instead  of  in  [her]  hand."  She  was  then  able  to  stand  up  to  the  “sneering"  of  her 
minister,  replying,  “I  can  no  longer  be  shaken  by  what  you  or  any  one  else  may  think  or  say”  (pp. 
68-70). 

47.  See  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  16.  Amanda  Smith  recorded  many  explicit  struggles  between  good 
and  bad  internal  voices  or  impulses,  always  calling  the  voice  of  temptation  “Satan."  She  was  tempted  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  her  conversion  (Autobiography,  49);  Satan  tempted  her  not  to  pursue  sanctification 
in  the  way  suggested  by  God’s  voice,  but  she  caught  Satan  in  a  lie  (p.  73);  she  even  had  delusive  visions 
that  represented  temptation  to  disobey  God,  as  when  she  was  almost  kept  from  sanctification  by 
imagining  that  her  daughter  had  dropped  her  baby  at  home  (p.  75).  After  her  sanctification  Satan  also 
tempted  her  to  worry  about  whether  her  sanctification  was  authentic  (p.  82),  to  lose  her  joy  (p.  92),  to 
worry  about  the  contempt  of  whites  (p.  96).  to  resist  her  call  to  preach  for  fear  of  public  opinion  (p. 
134),  and  to  cling  to  her  friend  Sister  Scott  instead  of  to  God  (pp.  139-40).  After  recording  this  last 
traumatic  incident,  she  wrote,  “1  seem  to  be  able  to  know  him  when  he  approaches,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  he  comes" 

48.  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  85. 

49.  Ibid.,  9. 

50.  Lee.  Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  55.  Julia  Foote  also  appealed  by  letter  to  an  AME 
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conference  for  vindication  against  clerical  oppression,  though  without  success  (Brand  Plucked  from 
the  Fire ,  75-76). 

51.  Rebecca  Jackson,  whose  ministry  was  among  the  most  threatening,  both  because  she  refused  to 
join  any  church  and  because  she  taught  that  celibacy  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  Holiness,  provoked 
violent  anger  from  three  Methodist  clergymen  in  the  mid- 1 830s:  “One  said  1  ought  to  be  stoned  to 
death,  one  said  tarred  and  feathered  and  burnt,  one  said  I  ought  to  be  put  in  a  hogshead,  driven  full  of 
spikes,  and  rolled  down  hill”  (Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  149). 

52.  Foote,  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Fire ,  72-74. 

53.  Smith,  Autobiography,  198-204.  Smith’s  experiences  in  the  late  1860s,  both  with  clergy  who 
opposed  women  preachers  and  with  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  suggest  some  of 
the  methods  employed  to  undermine  women  who  professed  and  preached  Holiness.  For  example,  one 
clergyman  ridiculed  professors  of  sanctification  from  the  pulpit:  “Especially  on  Sunday  nights,  when 
the  church  would  be  crowded,  he  would  take  especial  pains  to  tell  some  ridiculous  inconsistency  about 
some  sanctified  sister  or  brother  that  he  used  to  know.  Then,  if  a  sister,  he  would  say,  ‘They  put  on  a 
plain  bonnet  and  shawl  and  wear  a  long  face,  but  they  are  sanctified  devils.’  Then  all  eyes  would  be 
turned  on  Sister  Scott  and  myself,  for  we  were  about  the  only  ones  that  dressed  in  the  way  described” 
(pp.  109-10).  But  according  to  Julia  Foote,  writing  in  the  late  1870s,  times  were  much  easier  then  than 
in  the  early  days,  for  both  professors  of  Holiness  and  women  preachers:  “Dear  sisters,  who  are  in  the 
evangelistic  work  now,  you  may  think  you  have  hard  times;  but  let  me  tell  you,  I  feel  that  the  lion  and 
lamb  are  lying  down  together,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  things  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago” 
(Brand  Plucked  from  the  Fire,  89).  And  by  the  late  1890s  Smith  wrote:  “Most  [AME  clergy]  believe  in 
the  ordination  of  women,  and  I  believe  some  have  been  ordained”  (p.  204). 

54.  Petitions  to  AME  general  conferences  asking  that  women  be  given  the  right  to  preach  as  offi¬ 
cially  sanctioned  (but  unordained) — or  “licensed” — clergy  were  presented  in  1844,  1848,  and  1852. 
The  question  of  women  preachers  organizing  their  own  itinerant  networks  and  controlling  preaching 
appointments  was  brought  to  the  1850  annual  conference  in  Philadelphia.  Their  petitions  were  denied. 
An  editorial  denying  the  right  of  women  to  preach,  on  the  grounds  of  their  physical  and  mental 
inferiority,  and  the  maleness  of  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  most  famous  founders  of  Protestantism 
and  Methodism,  appeared  in  the  AME  denominational  organ.  The  Christian  Recorder,  in  1852;  see 
Payne,  History  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ,  237,  273,  301.  For  further  documentation 
of  this  mid-century  struggle,  see  Smith,  History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  2:  21,  415,  422.  Sporadic 
efforts  continued  to  be  made  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  century  to  get  the  national  conference  to 
sanction  women  preachers,  but  these  were  turned  back  by  the  majority  of  clergymen  attending.  See  the 
1864  and  1888  general  conference  records  in  Smith,  History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  2:  159,  476,  487. 
For  a  fuller  review  of  the  evidence  on  the  organizational  response  to  the  challenge  brought  by  women 
preaching,  see  Dodson,  “Preaching  A.  M.  E.  Women.” 

55.  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  105. 

56.  The  “appropriate  spheres”  doctrine  was  part  of  the  rationale  for  denying  women  the  right  to 
preach  and  was  reported  in  a  Christian  Recorder  editorial,  reprinted  in  Payne,  History  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  30 1 .  For  a  very  useful  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  Bishop  Payne  to  the  developing  cult  of 
domesticity  of  the  late  nineteenth-century  church,  beginning  in  the  1840s,  see  Wills,  “Womanhood  and 
Domesticity  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Tradition,”  in  Black  Apostles,  ed.  Wills  and  Newman,  pp.  133-46. 

57.  The  practices  Payne  singled  out  to  characterize  in  this  way  were  the  “ring-shout”  and  “spiritual 
songs”  associated  with  the  “singing  and  praying  bands,”  which  he  claimed  were  considered  “the  essence 
of  religion”  by  the  “ignorant  masses”  and  therefore  tolerated  by  some  AME  ministers.  See  Payne, 
History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  235,  453,  and  Payne,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,  77,  93,  253-56, 
for  glimpses  of  his  hard-line  position  on  some  of  these  practices  and  the  spirited  opposition  he  aroused 
in  his  efforts  to  suppress  them. 

58.  That  the  opposition  to  professors  of  Holiness  came  at  least  partly  from  upwardly-mobile  and 
highly  class-conscious  members  of  the  AME  membership  and  clergy  is  suggested  in  both  Payne’s 
writings  and  Amanda  Smith’s.  Perhaps  most  revealing  of  the  class  divisions  within  the  AME  com¬ 
munity  from  Amanda  Smith’s  perspective  was  her  dream  of  finding  herself  in  a  churchlike  place,  where 
“there  were  seated  three  very  stylishly  dressed  colored  ladies  and  several  finely  dressed  colored  gentle¬ 
men.  ...  1  thought  they  looked  at  me  with  a  scowl  of  contempt  on  their  faces  as  they  eyed  my  dress 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  they  began  to  make  remarks.  I  felt  that  they  didn’t  want  me  in  there;  but  1 
bowed  to  them  and  tried  to  be  pleasant.  They  hardly  noticed  me.  How  cut  I  felt.”  Going  out  on  the 
veranda,  she  had  a  vision  of  a  “mighty  arm”  coming  from  the  heavens,  and  “1  wanted  these  persons  to 
see  it,  but  I  did  not  dare  ask  them,  so  I  moved  and  tried  to  get  their  attention  by  pulling  my  dress. 
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thinking  to  attract  them.  They  laughed,  but  did  not  come”  (Autobiography,  145-46).  After  finishing 
her  account  of  the  visionary  dream.  Smith  pointed  to  the  moral:  “I  had  much  to  suffer,  in  and  with  my 
own  people — for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  black  and  white  folks.  They  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
personal  holiness,  so  do  white  people;  but  God  has  a  remnant  among  the  old.  and  some  of  the  young, 
both  preachers  and  laymen,  that  believe  and  know  the  truth  of  this  doctrine”  (p.  146).  Even  as  early  as 
the  1840s,  “sanctification"  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  some  AME  leaders  with  an  unprogressive 
attitude,  even  willful  ignorance.  Payne  recounted  that  when  “note  singing"  was  introduced  into  the 
Philadelphia  Bethel  AME  Church  in  1842,  “many  of  the  ‘old  people.’  particularly  some  aged  sisters  who 
professed  sanctification,  were  so  greatly  offended  that,  saying  ‘the  devil  has  got  into  the  church,’  they  left 
Bethel  and  never  returned  to  her  communion”  ( History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  453).  Payne  himself 
supported  this  change  from  congregational  singing  alone  to  the  use  of  a  choir,  proudly  defending  the 
choir  as  “made  up  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  Christians  in  the  church”  (p.  453). 

Undoubtedly  many  men  were  also  critics  of  the  new  emphasis  on  formal  education  and  “respectable" 
and  “refined"  behavior  in  worship — for  example,  Amanda  Smith’s  father  was  “old  fashioned,  and  did 
not  like  some  of  the  new  methods  in  the  church,  such  as  fairs  and  festivals  and  the  like;  so  that  in 
speaking  against  these  things,  and  not  in  the  mildest  Spirit,  I  fear,  he  offended  the  pastor  of  the  church 
he  belonged  to;  it  was  the  African  Zion  Church,  called  Big  Wesley,  in  Philadelphia.  ...  He  was  a  class 
leader,  but  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  pastor  and  the  people  mostly;  so  things  got  to  be  very 
unpleasant,  and  his  spirit  got  sour  and  he  left  the  church"  (p.  63). 

59.  Jarena  Lee  received  Allen’s  personal  support  during  the  1820s,  which  undoubtedly  helped  her 
get  appointments  to  preach  in  Philadelphia  AME  churches  despite  “a  spirit  of  opposition  .  .  .  among 
the  people  against  the  propriety  of  female  preaching”  ( Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  32).  She  also 
traveled  on  occasion  with  Allen  and  other  AME  leaders.  Amanda  Smith  named  the  exceptional  AME 
clergymen  who  supported  women’s  right  to  preach:  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  James  Holland,  Joshua  Wood¬ 
land,  Joseph  H.  Smith,  and  Leonard  Patterson  ( Autobiography ,  132). 

60.  Methodist  classes  contained  about  twelve  people  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the  pastor,  who 
was  also  responsible  for  collecting  offerings.  Praying  bands  or  band  societies  consisted  of  “two,  three, 
or  four  believers  who  have  confidence  in  each  other,”  and  were  generally  of  one  sex.  Rebecca  Jackson’s 
mother  had  belonged  to  a  praying  band  ( Humez,  Gifts  of  Power,  133),  and  they  were  still  in  existence 
as  late  as  the  1912  edition  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Doctrine  and  Discipline.  This  points  to  a  long,  vital  tradition 
of  female  mutual  support  groups  throughout  AME  history.  Amanda  Smith  and  Rebecca  Jackson  both 
described  band  meetings  as  led  alternately  by  two  women  coleaders.  Smith  wrote:  “We  generally  took 
turns  about;  one  would  open  by  giving  out  a  hymn,  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  praying.  Then  we 
would  tell  each  other  our  joys  or  sorrows,  our  victories  and  defeats,  if  we  had  any,  and  if  Satan  had 
buffeted  us,  how  we  bore  up  or  if  we  yielded  under  the  pressure,  etc;  and  then  we  would  advise  each 
other  and  pray  for  each  other”  ( Autobiography ,  143).  Also  see  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power.  103-7. 

61.  Smith,  Autobiography,  90,  143. 

62.  Lee,  Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  13. 

63.  Lee’s  defense  occurred  after  describing  how  Allen  discouraged  her  from  pursuing  an  evangelistic 
career  when  she  first  approached  him  on  the  subject.  She  argued  that  Mary  was  the  first  preacher,  since 
she  brought  the  news  of  the  Resurrection.  “But  some  will  say  that  Mary  did  not  expound  the  Scripture, 
therefore,  she  did  not  preach,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  this  I  reply,  it  may  be  that  the  term 
preach  in  those  primitive  times,  did  not  mean  exactly  what  it  is  now  made  to  mean;  perhaps  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  simple  then,  than  it  is  now — if  it  were  not,  the  unlearned  fishermen  could  not  have 
preached  the  gospel  at  all,  as  they  had  no  learning”  ( Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  10-1 1).  See 
also  Julia  Foote’s  chap.  20,  “Women  in  the  Gospel,”  where,  after  listing  notable  women  prophets  and 
ministers  alluded  to  in  New  Testament  texts,  she  wrote:  "When  Paul  said,  ‘Help  those  women  who 
labor  with  me  in  the  Gospel,’  he  certainly  meant  that  they  did  more  than  to  pour  out  tea”’  (Brand 
Plucked  from  the  Fire,  77-80). 

64.  Lee  was  particularly  generous  in  praising  the  work  of  other  women  speakers  she  met  and 
worked  with.  For  example,  a  woman  she  met  in  Baltimore  “spoke  much  in  the  spirit  of  God;  deport¬ 
ment  graceful,  and  her  ideas  in  Scripture  were  very  correct”  ( Religious  Experience  and  Journal,  61). 
Another  time,  “1  took  a  journey  with  a  sister  preacher  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  and  truly  the  Lord 
blessed  her  labors  abundantly,  and  my  heart  rejoiced  to  witness  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  that 
Gospel  visit  with  a  HandMaiden  of  the  Lord"  (p.  63).  Foote  candidly  admitted  that  before  her  own 
call,  “1  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  women,  and  had  spoken  against  it,  though,  I 
acknowledge,  without  foundation”  ( Brand  Plucked  from  the  Fire,  67).  Once  in  the  situation  herself, 
however,  she  learned  firsthand  “of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  both  from  professors  and  non- 
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professors"  (p.  67).  She  met  three  other  women  preachers  at  an  AME  conference  in  the  early  1840s, 
who,  like  herself,  “had  met  with  more  opposition  from  ministers  than  any  one  else.”  She  “proposed  to 
these  sisters  to  procure  a  place  and  hold  a  series  of  meetings,”  which  they  did,  despite  the  “ridicule”  of 
some  clergymen  who  “attended  our  meetings  and  occasionally  asked  us  if  we  were  organizing  a  new 
Conference”  (p.  82).  Smith  wrote  approvingly  of  the  fact  that  some  AME  women  were  being  ordained 
in  the  1890s,  even  though  she  herself  did  not  seek  ordination  ( Autobiography ,  204). 

65.  It  would  seem  that  the  woman  preacher  could  expect  to  be  accused  of  unwomanly  sexuality, 
whether  she  took  to  the  road  alone  or  with  another  woman.  James  S.  Tinney  noted  of  a  later  period 
that  “the  long-standing  practice  of  women  preachers  living  together  and  postering  in  pairs  ...  in 
Pentecostalism  .  .  .  created  an  often-vocalized  belief  among  male  preachers  that  the  Pentecostal  women 
preachers  were  closeted  lesbians.”  See  “The  Feminist  Impulse  in  Black  Pentecostalism,”  Journal  of  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center  (forthcoming).  Interestingly  enough.  Smith  added  after  men¬ 
tioning  this  accusation  against  the  lone  woman  itinerant,  “I  thought  of  several  that  1  knew  who  had 
gone  out  and  really  did  get  married,  after  a  time;  but  what  business  was  that  to  the  old  Accuser?” 
( Autobiography ,  134-35). 

66.  See  Humez,  Gifts  of  Power ,  23-24,  for  my  argument  that  the  Jackson-Perot  relationship  was  a 
kind  of  marriage  of  minds,  based  on  shared  values,  that  helped  make  heterosexual  relationships  un¬ 
necessary  for  either  woman.  In  the  case  of  Amanda  Smith’s  relationship  with  Sister  Scott,  the  case  is 
less  clear,  in  part  because  the  relationship  ended  so  abruptly  and  unhappily.  Smith  called  Scott  “a 
deeply  pious  woman,  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  .  .  .  greatly  crushed  in  her  home  life,  like 
myself.”  During  the  time  Smith  spent  a  year  in  New  Jersey,  Scott’s  marital  problems  came  to  a  head, 
and  he  threatened  to  kill  her.  When  Scott  contemplated  moving  out.  Smith  wrote  to  her  advising  her  to 
stay  and  demonstrate  the  strength  of  “sanctifying  grace.”  Scott  did  not  take  her  advice,  and  when 
Smith  returned,  she  realized  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  friendship.  Though  Smith  did  not  express 
overtly  any  guilty  feelings  about  having  misadvised  her  friend,  the  intensity  of  her  suffering  may  suggest 
that  she  was  no  longer  sure  she  had  done  the  right  thing.  For  a  good  recent  discussion  of  the  need  to 
document  the  variety  and  range  of  women’s  relationships  with  each  other  in  the  past,  in  order  to  place 
lesbian  relationships  more  accurately  within  specific  historical  contexts,  see  Leila  J.  Rupp,  “Imagine 
My  Surprise:  Women’s  Relationships  in  Historical  Perspective,”  Frontiers ,  5,  no.  3  (1981):  61-70. 

67.  Smith,  Autobiography,  135-39. 

68.  For  example,  Lee  “had  an  interview  with  a  lady,  who  informed  me  she  had  a  call  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  Christ.  She  was  a  Presbyterian  by  profession;  and  she  told  me  she  feared  the 
church  government.  But  the  greatest  objection  was,  her  husband  was  a  Deist  by  profession”  ( Religious 
Experience  and  Journal,  56).  On  another  occasion,  when  Lee  took  a  “zealous"  female  speaker  into  the 
pulpit  with  her,  she  learned  that  “she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  at  which  place  she  often 
took  occasion  to  extend  her  usefulness  in  speaking  for  the  cause  of  God,  for  which  she  suffered  much 
opposition,  even  from  her  husband;  although  he  was  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  she  encountered  severe 
trials”  (p.  61 ). 

69.  Elizabeth,  7. 

70.  Smith.  Autobiography,  103. 


12.  City  Mothers,  City  Daughters,  and  the  Dance  Hall  Girls:  The  Limits  of  Female 
Political  Power  in  San  Francisco,  1913 

1.  Mary  B.  Ritter,  “The  Social  Evil  and  Its  Prevention,”  Federation  Courier  2  (1910):  16-18. 
Washington,  with  its  suffrage  victory  of  1910,  was  the  first  state  to  win  the  vote  in  the  twentieth 
century,  California  the  second.  This  chapter  is  concerned  only  with  the  campaign  against  social  evil  in 
San  Francisco;  however,  the  clubwomen  of  California  also  sponsored  three  acts  of  legislation  in  1913, 
the  first  time  the  state  legislature  met  after  women  won  the  vote.  The  three  acts  were  the  Redlight 
Injunction  and  Abatement  Act,  whose  purpose  was  to  close  brothels;  the  Age  of  Consent  bill;  and  the 
Health  Certificate  for  Marriage  bill,  which  required  all  applicants  for  a  marriage  license  to  have  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  that  verified  that  they  were  free  from  venereal  disease.  The  first  two  acts 
passed  in  1913.  San  Francisco  was  the  center  of  the  California  campaign  against  the  social  evil  in  part 
because  Los  Angeles  “closed”  its  segregated  vice  district  in  1909  following  a  political  scandal. 

2.  Gayle  Rubin,  “The  Traffic  in  Women:  Notes  on  the  ‘Political  Economy’  of  Sex,”  in  Toward  an 
Anthropology  of  Women,  ed.  Rayna  R.  Reiter  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1975),  177;  Keith 
Thomas,  “The  Double  Standard,”  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  24  (1959):  195-216. 
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3.  Katharine  Philips  Edson,  “Woman’s  Influence  on  State  Legislation,”  California  Outlook  14  (14 
June  1913):  7-8.  An  excellent  illustration  of  organized  women  enforcing  the  single  standard  in  San 
Francisco  is  found  in  their  efforts  to  close  the  Municipal  Clinic,  whose  function  was  to  certify  prostitutes 
were  free  of  venereal  disease.  During  the  short  two-year  life  of  the  clinic,  from  1911  to  1913,  the  women 
were  adamant  that  if  a  municipal  clinic  must  exist,  it  should  examine  men  as  well  as  women.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  mayor  and  the  police  commission  for  closing  the  clinic  was  that  it  was 
discriminatory,  requiring  only  the  examination  of  women.  The  head  of  the  clinic,  Julius  Rosenstein, 
asserted  that  this  was  not  a  serious  issue  for  the  city  government  leaders;  rather,  these  men  were  simply 
repeating  the  complaints  of  protesting  women.  Whatever  the  motivations  of  the  city  fathers,  the  reason¬ 
ing  for  the  women  was  quite  clear:  the  double  standard  was  not  to  be  maintained.  Ronald  A.  St. 
Laurence,  “The  Myth  and  the  Reality:  Prostitution  in  San  Francisco  1880-1913”  (M.  A.  thesis, 
California  State  University  at  Hayward,  1974),  114-17;  Herbert  Asbury,  The  Barbary  Coast:  An 
Informal  History  of  the  San  Francisco  Underworld  (Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Brown  and  Nourse,  1949), 
274-77;  “San  Francisco’s  Municipal  Clinic.”  While  Ribbon  Ensign  7  (1912):  7;  Julius  Rosenstein,  Our 
Nation’s  Health  Endangered  by  Poisonous  Infection  Through  the  Social  Malady:  The  Protective 
Work  of  the  Municipal  Clinic  of  San  Francisco  and  its  Fight  for  Existence  (San  Francisco:  Town  Talk 
Press,  1913),  36-38;  San  Francisco  Examiner,  21  Feb.  1913.  See  also  John  Barnham,  “Medical  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Prostitutes  in  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The  St.  Louis  Experiment  and  its  Sequel," 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  45  (1971):  203-18. 

4.  Edson,  “Woman’s  Influence  on  State  Legislation,”  7-8.  The  Woman 's  Bulletin,  the  official  organ 
of  the  California  Civic  League,  described  its  members  as  women  “with  leisure”  who  will  become  the 
“guiding,  dominant  power  of  government.”  Woman's  Bulletin  2  (July  1913):  4-5. 

5.  See  “Story  of  Weller  Recall,"  Woman’s  Journal  44  (24  May  1913):  163;  California  Outlook  14 
(3  May  1913):  11.  The  article  on  the  recall  used  by  the  Woman's  Journal  was  first  printed  in  La 
Follette’s  magazine.  Ella  Costillo  Bennett  wrote  the  original  article. 

6.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan. -Apr.  1913;  “A  Story  of  Judge  Weller’s  Court,”  League  of  Women 
Voters  Collection,  California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco,  California  (hereafter  cited  as  League 
of  Women  Voters  Collection);  “Men!  Women!  Voters!”  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  “Story  of 
Weller  Recall,"  Woman's  Journal. 

7.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan. -Apr.  1913,  see  especially  15  Jan.  and  8  Mar.  1913;  “Story  of 
Weller  Recall,”  Woman's  Journal,  163;  Selina  Solomons,  How  We  Won  the  Vole  in  California:  A  True 
Story  of  the  Campaign  of  1911  (San  Francisco:  New  Woman  Publishing  Company,  1912),  26,  4,  67; 
Recall  League  to  the  San  Francisco  Center.  13  Mar.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  San 
Francisco  Center  to  the  Recall  League,  25  Mar.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  Woman's 
Bulletin  2  (July  1913):  6-8.  While  the  evidence  that  these  clubs  were  middle  class  is  impressionistic,  it 
is  nonetheless  overwhelming.  This  evidence  includes  the  social  standing  of  the  leaders  of  the  clubs;  the 
chronicling  of  the  events  of  the  clubs  in  the  city’s  social  pages,  a  courtesy  not  extended  to  working-class 
organizations;  and,  finally,  the  affluence  of  the  clubs  themselves,  as  seen  in  their  spacious  clubhouses. 
However,  more  research  in  this  area  would  pinpoint  from  which  portion  of  the  middle  class  the  club 
members  came. 

8.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  8,  15,  20,  31  Jan.  1913;  3,  18-20,  26-27  Feb.  1913;  26  Mar.  1913; 
Fresno  Morning  Republican,  27  Apr.  1913;  California  Outlook  14  (3  May  1913):  1 1;  Mary  S.  Gibson, 
A  Record  of  Twenty- Five  Years  of  the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  1900-1925  (California 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  1927),  1 18;  newspaper  clippings,  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collec¬ 
tion;  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Feb. -Apr.  1913;  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Feb. -Apr.  1913;  “The 
Woman’s  Vote  in  California,"  unsigned  manuscript,  June  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection. 

9.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  21  Jan.  1913;  20-26  Feb.  1913;  13  Mar.  1913;  Fresno  Morning 
Republican.  27  Apr.  1913;  California  Outlook  14  (3  May  1913):  1 1;  Gibson,  A  Record  of  Twenty- Five 
Years,  1 18;  newspaper  clippings,  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection.  Although  the  evidence  is 
scanty,  it  appears  the  recall  did  receive  working-class  support.  Certainly,  the  press  perceived  the  recall 
as  a  victory  of  the  “home  sections"  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  over  two  financial  districts  of  the 
city,  the  Downtown  and  Tenderloin  areas.  The  significance  of  the  women’s  vote  for  the  recall  is  unclear. 
In  1912  only  50  percent  of  the  eligible  women  were  registered  to  vote.  A  large  women's  vote  was 
expected  in  the  recall;  therefore,  the  city  register  tallied  the  votes  separately  by  sex.  However,  only  a 
little  over  36  percent  of  those  women  eligible  to  vote  did  so  as  opposed  to  over  50  percent  of  the  men. 
Unfortunately,  the  importance  of  these  figures  are  difficult  to  surmise  since  in  other  elections  the  votes 
were  not  counted  separately  by  sex. 
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10.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  13  Jan.  and  21 -23  Apr.  1913;  “Findings  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  on  the  Question  of  the  Recall  of  Judge  Weller,”  21 
Feb.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection. 

11.  Newspaper  clippings,  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  “Story  of  Weller  Recall,” 
Woman's  Journal ,  163;  “A  Story  of  Judge  Weller’s  Court,”  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection; 
“Men!  Women!  Voters!”  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  San  Francisco  Examiner ,  15  Jan.  1913. 

12.  “A  Story  of  Judge  Weller’s  Court,”  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  “Men!  Women! 
Voters!”  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  newspaper  clippings,  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters 
Collection. 

13.  "The  Recall  League  of  San  Francisco,”  Woman’s  Bulletin  1  (April  1913):  13.  Helen  Todd,  active 
in  the  CCL,  observed  at  a  recall  meeting  that  a  man  would  be  sent  to  San  Quentin  for  stealing  a  horse 
or  taking  a  saddle  but  if  he  was  “to  poison  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  to  ruin  her  forever,”  his  case  would  be 
dismissed.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  19  Feb.  1913. 

14.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  7-13  Jan.  1913;  9  Feb.  1913;  and  16  Sept.  1913. 

15.  Joseph  Gerald  Woods,  “The  Progressives  and  the  Police:  Urban  Reform  and  the  Professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police”  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1973),  87;  Asbury, 
The  Barbary  Coast,  232,  280-93. 

16.  C.  D.  W.  [Charles  Dwight  Willard],  “Tribute  to  Moloch,”  California  Outlook  14  (15  Mar. 
1913):  2-3;  “Rag-Time  Rampant,”  California  Outlook  14  (21  June  1913):  4-5;  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
“The  Jungle  Dance,”  California  Outlook  16  (28  Feb.  1914):  5-6.  All  the  articles  in  Outlook  condemned 
ragtime  dances  for  their  sensuousness  and  their  black  origins. 

17.  Asbury,  The  Barbary  Coast,  299-307;  St.  Laurence,  “The  Myth  and  the  Reality,”  121-25.  The 
social  evil  campaign  itself  contributed  to  the  demise  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 

18.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League, 
1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  San  Francisco  Examiner,  5  Aug.  1913;  14  Sept.  1913;  St. 
Laurence,  “The  Myth  and  the  Reality,”  124-25;  Untitled  Report  to  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the 
California  Civic  League,  1914,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection. 

19.  Jane  Addams  felt  public  dance  halls  were  a  direct  step  on  the  road  to  prostitution.  Jane  Addams, 
A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil  ( New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1912),  150-53;  Roy  Lubove,  “The 
Progressive  and  the  Prostitute,”  Historian  24  (1962):  320-23;  San  Francisco  Examiner,  19  Feb.  1913; 
Asbury,  The  Barbary  Coast,  289-90;  C.  D.  W.,  “Tribute  to  Moloch,"  2-3;  Mary  Fairbrother  to  San 
Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League,  4  Oct.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection. 

20.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  16  Sept.  1913;  8  Jan.  1913. 

21.  C.  H.  R.  [Chester  H.  Rowell],  “Clean  Outside  Too,”  California  Outlook  15  (27  Sept.  1913): 
2-3;  Lubove,  “The  Progressive  and  the  Prostitute,”  308-10;  for  a  discussion  of  the  middle-class  status 
of  vice  reformers,  see  Paul  Boyer,  Urban  Masses  and  Moral  Order  in  America,  1820-1920  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1978),  215-16. 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Sept.  1913;  St.  Laurence,  “Prostitution  in  San  Francisco,"  123;  Asbury, 
The  Barbary  Coast,  299-300;  Mansel  G.  Blackford,  The  Politics  of  Business  in  California,  1890-1920 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1977),  9-10;  Boyer,  Urban  Masses,  181-216;  Franklin 
Hichborn,  “The  Recall  of  Senator  Grant,”  While  Ribbon  Ensign  8  (1914):  5.  After  the  1906  earthquake, 
the  rivals  San  Francisco  particularly  feared  were  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles.  It  must  have  been  disturbing 
when  the  Illinois  Vigilance  Association  demanded  that  San  Francisco  be  made  as  “morally  decent  and 
safe”  as  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  before  “decent  people”  attended  the  1915  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
“Timely  Resolutions,”  White  Ribbon  Ensign  1  (1912):  4. 

23.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  14  Sept.  1913  and  16  Sept.  1913;  Boyer,  Urban  Masses,  205-1 1. 

24.  Addams,  A  New  Conscience,  55-56,  93,  104,  124-28,  143-44,  206-7;  see  also  Don  S.  Kirschner, 
“The  Ambiguous  Legacy:  Social  Justice  and  Social  Control  in  the  Progressive  Era,”  Historical  Reflec¬ 
tions  2  (1975):  69-88.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  reformers  grappling  with  this  issue  of  social 
control  in  another  country,  see  Richard  J.  Evans,  “Prostitution,  State  and  Society  in  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many,”  Past  and  Present  70  (1976):  106-29. 

25.  Jeanette  Converse,  Woman’s  Bulletin  1  (1912):  31-32;  Harriet  T.  Gerson,  “Dancing  in  its  Best 
Light,”  Woman’s  Bulletin  2  (1914):  12;  “The  San  Lorenzo  Center,”  Woman's  Bulletin  2  (1914):  13;  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  14  Dec.  1912. 

26.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  23  Sept.  1913. 

27.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  24  Sept.  1913;  Franklin  Hichborn,  “The  Question  of  Outlawry,”  White 
Ribbon  Ensign  7  (1913):  I,  6;  C.  H.  R.  [Chester  H.  Rowell],  “‘Unemployed’  Fake,”  California  Out- 
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look  15(11  Oct.  1913):  4;  Judith  R.  Walkowitz, ‘“The  Revolt  of  Women’:  The  Feminist  Resistance  to 
the  State  Regulation  of  Prostitution  in  Mid-Victorian  Britain”  (Paper  delivered  at  the  Ninety-third 
Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  San  Francisco,  29  Dec.  1978);  Wunsch,  “Prostitution 
and  Public  Policy,”  54-60,  91-98;  Carroll  Smith-Rosenberg.  “Beauty,  the  Beast,  and  the  Militant 
Woman,”  American  Quarterly  23  (1971):  562-84. 

28.  Untitled  Report  to  the  San  Francisco  Center,  1914,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection;  Mary 
Fairbrother  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  6  Oct.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection. 

29.  Mary  Fairbrother  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  6  and  4  Oct.  1913,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collec¬ 
tion;  A  Form  Letter  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League  to  the  Dance  Hall 
Girls,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection.  Many  of  the  dancers  were  said  to  be  "scarcely  more  than 
children."  See  Asbury,  The  Barbary  Coast,  301-2.  The  California  Outlook  believed  most  of  the  young 
women  had  previously  worked  in  factories,  shops,  and  offices.  C.  D.  W.,  “Tribute  to  Moloch,”  2-3. 

30.  Report,  1914,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collection.  The  statistics  provided  in  this  report  regard¬ 
ing  the  interviews  with  the  dance  hall  girls  are  quite  vague.  A  final  figure  of  175  women  interviewed  is 
given.  At  one  point,  with  106  interviews,  only  5  were  willing  to  accept  aid  and  of  these  5,  only  3  actually 
did  accept  help  from  the  San  Francisco  Center.  However,  when  the  Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the 
center  closed  the  employment  bureau,  it  reported  that  it  “had  great  success  in  several  cases."  Minutes, 
1 1  Nov.  1913,  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League,  League  of  Women  Voters  Collec¬ 
tion.  “A  Dance  Hall  Girl”  to  “The  Clubwomen  of  San  Francisco,”  24  Sept.  1913,  League  of  Women 
Voters  Collection.  The  official  minimum  wage  in  1913  was  ten  dollars  a  week.  Estimates  of  dance  hall 
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